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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


A few indications may be useful in giving the reader the 
main historical bearings of this romance. For the early history 
of Sweden we are dependent on Sagas, the historical character 
of which decreases with the distance of time separating the 
events recorded from the writing of the record, though the 
Sagas are usually based on older material, often in poetic 
form. The names of the Kings, at any rate, may be taken as 
authentic, but even in the 11th century some uncertainty lingers 
as to dates. 

Some time in the 8th century there reigned at Upsala a 
powerful King named Ivar Vidfadme ( Wide-embrace), who is 
said in the Saga to have conquered a fifth part of England, 
and from whom all subsequent Swedish Kings claimed descent, 
down to the year 1060. The next King we need note is Erik 
the Victorious, who shared the kingdom with his brother Olaf. 
After Olaf’s death, his son, Styrbjorn the Strong, claimed a 
share in the government, but was defeated and slain by Erik 
at the battle of Fyrisvall, near Upsala, in 983. Erik died about 
ten years later and was succeeded by his son Olaf Skottkonung 
(Tax-King), who took part in the alliance against Olaf 
Tryggvason of Norway and was present, with little honour, at 
the naval battle of Svolder. Emund the Old, a son of Olaf 
Skottkonung, died in 1060, the last of the old line of kings. 

It is here that our story begins, at the close of the Viking 
Age, a period which was marked, in Sweden, by a prolonged 
struggle between Christianity and heathenism, by civil war 
among rival claimants to the throne, and by general insecurity. 
There was as yet no nobility; power was in the hands of the 
free owners of the soil and they exercised it at their assemblies 
or Things. The sources of wealth were two: the land, and 
plunder taken abroad on viking raids. From obscure origins 
in these conditions came the powerful family of the Folkungs, 


which was destined later to bring Sweden into line with the 
vii 
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other kingdoms of medieval Europe. Paganism died hard at 
Upsala; the First Part of this book ends with its final sup- 
pression by King Inge. 

The two centuries which elapse between the First and Second 
Parts were filled with wars of succession, the country generally 
remaining in a backward state. In the time of King Sverker 
—grandson of Blot Sven, the last heathen King—the Swedes 
and Goths became united. Erik IX (Erik I in the new reckon- 
ing) did much to advance the Church in Sweden and carried 
cn crusades in heathen Finland. After his death in 1160 he 
was long venerated by the Swedes as Saint Erik, although he 
was never canonized. Meanwhile the tree of the Folkungs was 
growing and the family became dominant early in the 13th 
century, gradually making its way towards the throne. Birger, 
the most powerful member of this clan and one of the builders 
of Sweden, became in 1247 Earl to his brother-in-law, King 
Erik III, and suppressed the revolt of Holmger, son of the last 
King, Knut the Tall. Holmger was executed in 1248 and 
buried in the convent of Sko. 

Here the curtain rises on the Second Part of our story, when 
Earl Birger is the real ruler of Sweden, having set his little 
son Valdemar on the throne. Further elucidation is unneces- 
sary, but one or two dates may be of interest. The battle of 
Hofva, described in Chapter XVII, was fought in June, 1275, 
and Magnus (surnamed Ladulas, i.e., Barnlock) was elected 
King a few months later. Magnus died at Vising Isle in 1290, 
his deposed brother Valdemar outliving him thirteen years. 
The family rapidly died out. The last of the Folkungs to be 
mentioned in history was Magnus Eriksson (grandson of 
Magnus Ladulas), who inherited the throne of Norway from 
his maternal grandfather, Haakon V, and at the same time (at 
the age of three) became King of Sweden. (This is the young 
King Magnus who is introduced in Sigrid Undset’s historical 
novel, The Mistress of Husaby.) Both kingdoms were taken 
from him before he died. 


Such explanatory notes as seemed necessary have been placed 
at the end of the book and are referred to by numbers in the 
text. 


PAR let 
FOEKE FILBYTER 


I 
H ow the dwarfs lost the horn Manegarm and how a seed 


was laid in the earth from which a great tree was to 

grow, is here to be related. Here we shall tell the 
story of a race which attained to the highest honour and then 
was swept away and left no trace behind. What thoughts the 
mighty ones of this kin had of their golden crowns, when their 
old age lay before them like cold and slippery stairs descend- 
ing to hell, and how the unhappy ones lamented their fetters, 
shall also be told. Let those who will hear these things give 
heed. Nothing shali be kept back. Vast distances separate 
them from us, but all human destinies are spun by the same 
weird sisters. 

On the east coast of Sweden lies a deep and rocky bay. A 
shield maiden had there been buried in her chair, in full ar- 
mour, with spear on shoulder. Her mound was the highest in 
the district and was seen from afar as a beacon for seafarers. 

Many memorial stones were set up along the shore, some 
mossy and unhewn, others carved with runes. No road led 
thither and it was far to any town or homestead. In winter- 
time the tracks of men were seldom to be seen, though there 
was room for thirty ships to lie drawn up in the snow, well 
roofed over with birch-bark and branches of spruce. The 
vikings did not come down to the coast till after the month of 
Goi, when spring was approaching.t They brought tools and 
timber with them in their sledges and were accompanied by a 
number of traders, who pitched their tents of frieze in a circle 
around the shield maiden’s mound. Then for some weeks the 
place was as full of life as a Thing-stead; axes rang and tar- 
cauldrons bubbled till the ships were launched and put to sea. 
After that the district lay as desolate as before. 

One day in late autumn a heavy gale was blowing from sea- 
ward. The gulls were flung back by the blast and settled like 


1The old Scandinavian month of Goi began about the middle of 


February. 
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crows upon the fields inland. A wall of cloud stood over the 
sea, so that the sun went down without the glow of evening. 
In a rift of a storm-cloud which lay above the burial-place the 
first constellation was already sparkling. 

That evening a Finn dwarf, Jorgrimme by name, stood upon 
the shield maiden’s mound. He was clad entirely in rough 
fox-skins. His magic drum hung on his back, and in the silver 
chain which served him as a belt he carried a number of thun- 
derbolts and stone knives. He stood with his back to the sea, 
looking inland. At last he raised both thumbs and bent down, 
calling into the mound: 

“Mound-dwellers! Do you hear? This night the women 
weep in the hall of Fyrisvall. Long is the way thither, seven 
days’ journey, but never before did I hear such wailing. 
Never before did such terror fare over the land.” 

He searched for a while in the frozen grass and collected 
some dry herbs; then he stopped again, listening. 

“Strike thy shield hard, mound-maiden!” he said. “Rouse 
thy peers from the sleep of death! Now creak the floor- 
planks behind the stone of sacrifice in the Sveas’ holiest temple. 
It is Asa Thor’s image that is trembling. Mercy, mercy upon 
all that has life!’ 

While he was yet speaking, a fleet of homeward-bound vi- 
kings appeared on the horizon. All the ships came on in line 
abreast with straining masts and swelling sails. The bellowing 
note of a lur sounded through the storm, and at the signal three 
of the ships fell off the wind and made for the shield maiden’s 
mound. 

The others tore onward to the east in a cloud of driving 
snow and rounded the point of land to the north. They 
were the ships of the grave and warlike Upland Sveas, two 
and twenty in number. And threatening they looked with the 
death runes on their sails and their figure-heads of gaping 
dragons, grinning boars and charging bulls wrestling with the 
wintry Baltic. They had to reach the inland waters of Sig- 
tuna before the ice stopped them, and some were bound as far 
as the reedy marshes of Aros. There the smoke of fat offer- 
ings would greet them from every rock. The priestesses 
would come down to the water’s edge and bless the ships, 
sprinkling them with blood and waving branches of the 
evergreen-tree, the sacred tree that grew by the mound of 
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Upsala. For all this the Sveas were longing and would take 
no reef in their sails. They had sworn an oath never to avoid 
a squall or run for shelter. 

The central ship of the three which had bidden the others 
farewell with the notes of the lur, bore Freya’s head on her 
stem. But it had grown so big at last, with all the icicles 
hanging or sprouting from it that nothing could be dis- 
tinguished of the frank and fair features of Vanadis in this 
ever-growing sea-monster.?, Wherefore the captain of the 
stem, who sat fully armed in the fore part of the ship, took 
his ax and broke off the ice, and then unshipped the head, 
laying it under the thwarts, lest it might scare the spirits of 
the land. The ship was called by the goddess’ byname Men- 
glod, which was painted in great runes across the sail. Yet 
there was no sign of Freya’s joyful spirit on board, though the 
crew was made up of golden-haired folk who dwelt south of 
the forests and who might spend the winter in riding from 
feast to feast to dance and play.? To mark their return, all 
the shields were set up along the gunwale, but there was grum- 
bling and dissension on board. Every time the prow-man 
bent down to point the course, he threw abusive language aft. 
Even the helmsman, who laid his whole weight upon the 
steering-oar without taking his eyes from the grave-mound 
beneath the storm-cloud, spoke so loudly of his discontent that 
none needed to ask his thoughts. For this was a custom 
among the Goths of that coast: so long as they were on war 
service or out a-viking they obeyed their leader blindly and 
without a word, but the time that elapsed between sighting their 
home country and dropping anchor they might freely employ 
in showering upon him all the blame and scorn that had gath- 
ered in their minds during the voyage. It was open to them 
to praise him in a heroic ballad or to compare him with the 
most contemptible things they could think of. And this was 
just what they made haste to do with all their hearts. They 
cried that never had oak planks been dishonoured by support- 
ing a fatter pig more ready for the slaughter. Only one man 


2Vanadis and Mengléd (necklace-glad) were among the names of 


the goddess Freya. in 

3 South of the great forests of Kolmorden and Tiveden is Gotaland, 
the land of the Goths; north of the forests is Svealand, the land of 
the Swedes. This primary distinction is of great importance in the 


early history of the country. 
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kept obstinately silent: he was the butt of their ridicule, who 
lately had commanded them all, Folke Filbyter, the chief, the 
sea-king. 

He sat in the stern, farthest aft, half a man’s height above 
the helmsman and a whole man’s height above the rest of the 
crew. His helmet bore as a crest the upturned wing of a 
sea-eagle, which made him still taller, and yet he seemed not 
quite the man for so honourable a place. The gale had 
plucked his crest of half its feathers and his cloak was full 
of patches, with long and crooked stitches which showed that 
he had put them in himself. His shoulders were broad and 
rounded, and his bony arms, perfectly bare, seemed to pos- 
sess the wiry strength of one who digs and carries. His 
flaxen hair, white in the dusk, was caught by the wind and 
wound about his chin and cheeks, giving him a womanly as- 
pect strangely at variance with his big and heavy limbs. But 
whenever his hair was blown from his face, it disclosed the 
glum and furrowed features of a peasant. 

He looked out over the skerries, where the seals jostled 
each other for a good sleeping-place or stood upright in the 
surf searching for an ice-floe to carry them to sea for the 
winter. When he heard their weird barking and scolding, he 
shook with huge merriment. This was the only sign that his 
hearing was alert although he sat in silence. 

The man at the bows was now lying almost prone over the 
stem on the look-out for shoals, and he was a wild, scarred 
berserk. He put his hand behind his back, and its palm came 
down on the head of a little old man, who sat with his legs 
crossed around the mast. 

“Speak, thrall!” said the prow-man. “We took you with us 
to cook our victuals and to guard the water-vat, and well have 
you done your duty. Not more than twice or thrice have you 
been flogged. But we have not yet heard what you think of 
the chief. Speak out now, thrall. If you can liken him to 
anything better than a sow, you have a nimbler tongue than I.” 

The thrall began at once obediently to mimic a ship’s skald 
by plucking the stay with his fingers like a harp-string. His 
red-veined nose had the soft, fine curve of all the cheerful 
Gothland folk, and he made his mouth small and merry like 
that of a goat-girl eating whortleberries. Singing through 
his nose, he turned to the crew and began: 
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“Fair was the bark as she mirrored her Freya’as head in 
Niorva Sound. We saw the mountains of Blaland, but 
naught did our chief see.° He saw not the women at play, 
when they went out into the water to bathe. Without strik- 
ing a blow we might have taken them with us. Nor did he 
ever challenge famous champions to single combat. And in 
the churches, when we spat in the face of Christ’s Mother, he 
thrust us aside to pluck the gold ring from her finger. All he 
strove for was gold and silver. Not much did we know of him 
when first he shipped us, for he came from distant parts. But 
in every dispute he would boast of his lineage. A peasant 
was his father and a peasant his grandfather, and a peasant’s 
bickering will never leave him. It will descend to his chil- 
dren, if he ever has any. But I scarce think he is man enough 
for that.” 

“We have a more skilful skald on board than any of us had 
thought,” said the prow-man. 

The thrall grew bolder yet and sang: 

“Then the wind drove us to the unfriendly coasts of Jor- 
salaland.* There at last our chief’s eyes grew wide. There 
he went ashore and stared. about him till evening. What he 
saw was that the mills were driven by the wind, so that the 
millers had only to hold out their sacks and get them filled. 
Never had he heard of so great a marvel. He talked of noth- 
ing else for the rest of the voyage, when we all wanted to 
sleep. Chief, have you understood my words? Now we are 
at home! Meal-king, go now and hoist your meal-sail!” 

“T shall!” answered Folke Filbyter, standing up. Now at 
last it was his right to reply. “Are you not all from the land 
of meal-dust, south of the forests? If it were summer, I 
should fancy even here I heard the murmur of the cornfields 
of the golden East. Truly, prow-man, yon old man by the 
mast has a quicker tongue than you.” 

The men fell silent with suppressed mutterings, and two of 
them stepped into the water and carried Folke Filbyter ashore. 
With a broad, sure tread he ascended the mound, without 
paying much heed to the dwarf, who was still standing there 

4Niérva Sound is the Straits of Gibraltar. 

5 Blaland is the North of Africa: the country of “blue” or black 


men. 
6 Jorsalaland is the Holy Land (Jorsala-Jerusalem). 
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with his face turned inland. From the pouch of his ragged 
cloak the chief took out a handful of earth and threw it upon 
the grass. Then he bent forward and addressed the shield 
maiden in the stone chamber below, as was the wont of re- 
turned vikings. 

“When I set out,” he said, “I took this mould from your 
mound that it might bring me luck. Generously have you 
helped me. Poor was I when I sailed, driven from my 
father’s house, where too many sons thronged the bench. 
Homeless I was as the wailing guillemot under the autumn 
sky. Since then I have never drained a horn under sooty 
roof-tree, nor slept in downy bed, but seven strongholds have 
I burnt in Frankland. Now I am rich enough to buy land 
for myself, and I am sick and weary of the sea, which my 
murmuring crew are so unwilling to leave. The servants of 
the sea are thralls of a fickle master. Thralls, too, are they 
who writhe in longing for fame or who see in all their dreams 
a woman. Therefore my men are thralls, but I alone am free, 
for I have no longing and I love no woman nor anything un- 
der the sun. Mound-woman, when did so free a man speak 
with you?) When did so happy a man stand upon your grave? 
Here I offer to you my tokens of thraldom, my helmet and 
my sword. The world may go as it will for me. I shall 
enjoy my years in peace. Early each morning I shall go to 
my trap to fetch what it has caught that night. Then I shall 
doze upon my seat of turf in the sunshine and hear the corn 
growing.” 

He thrust his sword deep into the grass and hung his chief’s 
helm upon the hilt, so that he stood bare-headed. 

“And I tell you that you would do better to go back to your 
ship,” answered the dwarf, with a shrill cry. “I tell you, chief, 
I tell you, franklin, that if it is peace you seek, you must fly. 
For generations without number no man has beheld such 
things as are now at hand. The A¢sir are now descending 
upon the land to seek out a seed of vigorous growth, and no 
man knows where their choice may fall. They will not 
choose the fairest or the noblest, but that which promises the 
strongest shoot. From this seed will grow a shady tree with 
tempests and calm stars in its topmost branches. So high 
shall the tree rise that it will overshadow all living things, not 
only men but the steeds in their stalls and the oxen at the 
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plough, nay, even the wild beasts in the woods. For when its 
boughs drip sunshine or blood, all will feel it. And all will 
be hurt when the stem is rent and falls. Thus do the high 
“sir speak by me to-night.’ 

Folke Filbyter advanced towards the dwarf and shook his 
fist above his cap. 

“Practise your sorcery upon the dead beneath their mounds, 
dwarf, and let the living take care of themselves! I believe 
in no gods, but in my own strength. It is a far cry to the 
mighty ones at Fyrisvall, and in their field I have no mind to 
dig. And now, my men, bring hither the sack and the dice and 
the balance, and let us divide the booty before it grows darker. 
The Great Wain and Freya’s Spinning-wheel are already kin- 
dled in the sky.” 

The bay glittered in the last rays of evening like a net- 
work of innumerable wet meshes, and the men stood up to 
their knees in the water as they brought the cargo ashore. 
They could not hear him for the rumbling of the storm, but 
understood his gestures. On other voyages their ships had 
been filled to the gunwale with arms, bales of cloth, wine-skins 
and bags of walnuts and spices. This time there was nothing 
but a single sack, but it held gold and silver in coin or melted 
down. It took many men to get it up to the mound. 

Folke Filbyter broke the seals and plunged his hand into the 
coins and gold bars, as a farmer sifts the seed through his 
fingers to see if it is good. Then with scrupulous care he 
weighed out to every man his promised share. Thus the men 
were bound to stay and see the ships beached and shored up. 
Last of all, lots were cast in the prow-man’s helmet for the 
Norns’ gift. Every man who threw at least five might take 
as much as would lie in his open hand. But when the out- 
stretched hands had been filled, the miserly Folke Filbyter 
swept back into the sack as many coins as he could reach in 


haste. 
“A good chief claims tribute as his due,” he said, and quickly 


tied up the sack again. 

With great difficulty he hoisted it on to his back. He 
looked like a beggar with his scrip as he walked away over 
the burial-place. The sack was so heavy that he often had 
to stop and lean against the standing stones. 

“Mound-dwellers!” cried the dwarf, turning again to land- 
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ward. “I hear the brides of the sacrifice opening the gates of 
Upsala temple, and in the court of the king’s house servants 
are running with tapers. I see a white-bearded old man lying 
in his closed bed with open and motionless eyes. Now dies the 
last king of Ivar Vidfadme’s race.” 


II 


aR two nights Folke Filbyter wandered through the 
kK woods, where a thin coat of snow already lay upon 
the ground. In the day-time he hid under bushes and 
branches for fear of robbers, and even in his sleep he clasped 
the sack. 

When the third day was half done, he threw himself down 
on a low hillock in the forest. It was so thickly overgrown 
with young spruce that no snow had reached it. Only in one 
place the tree-tops were thin enough to give him a view of 
the sun’s whole disk, but it was beginning to sink and spin 
and change colour. His head involuntarily dropped to one 
side, so that his ear came on the ground. He had nothing to 
eat or drink, and the snow that he laid on his tongue from time 
to time burned more than it refreshed him. He fought against 
sleep by forcing his ears to listen and his eyes to look at the 
reeling sun. 

“T had fallen asleep,” he said, sitting up. His eyes had 
really closed and he had been asleep, though no longer than 
a breath or two. But his hearing, which alone remained awake, 
was thus made doubly keen. He was sure that the ground 
under his ear shook with a peculiar sound. When he had 
once begun to listen, he could hear it even when he sat up- 
right. It sounded something like a dance, but there was no 
stamping of shoes or smacking of bare feet; the steps were 
soft and muffled. Someone was beating time on a drum-skin, 
but only with his nails, for it sounded like a bird hopping on 
a birch-bark roof. A sour smell of smoke stung his nose, 
and as he had not yet opened his eyes it was as though he had 
fallen asleep in earnest and was dreaming of clearings and the 
dwellings of friendly men. But then he remembered his sack, 
and, grasping it anew, he looked up. 

He crept cautiously forward to try whether the sound was 
louder and nearer at any spot. When he had gone half-way 
round the knoll, he found that the smoke grew thicker and 

II 
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that was what distorted the sun and made it quiver. He felt 
his way another arm’s length through the brushwood and then, 
instead of the prickly pine-needles under his fingers, he felt 
something smooth and soft, as though he had been stroking a 
dog’s back. It was a curtain of skin. It slipped aside at his 
touch, disclosing a narrow entrance that led into the lighted 
interior of the mound. It was so full of smoke that at first 
he could distinguish nothing but a few crackling sticks under 
a pot and some legs in shaggy socks dancing round the 
earthen floor. By degrees he discovered in the far corner, 
above some hunting-gear and gnawed bones, a pair of hands 
drumming with their nails on a skin. The people of the 
mound whispered continually in time with the drum, always 
taking care that each word was spoken as though by one voice. 
They repeated again and again the same invocation: “Stone 
Eye, Stone Brow, God of the Fosse, Umasumbla, help us!” 

He drew the skin back across the entrance and grasped his 
sack again, fully determined to stay no longer than he could 
help among such mysterious beings. But scarcely had he 
hoisted the burden on to his aching back when he heard a 
dwarf woman pant out the words, without losing the rhythm 
of the chant: “Father, father, I hear the baying of the moon- 
hound. Manegarm’s gaping jaws are ready to swallow the 
pale winter sun. Father, father, fill me the horn, for now I 
Patni 

A lid of clay was raised from a pitcher and there was a 
sound of splashing and bubbling as the drink ran into the 
horn. Then he could no longer control his thirst and violently 
flung the skin aside. The smoke at once rushed out and he 
saw two dwarf girls holding each other by the hand and cir- 
cling round continually on the same spot. On seeing him, 
they dropped each other’s hands and tottered backward to the 
walls, their wild eyes shining like bubbles of blood. They were 
entirely naked, with very slender arms and legs and little 
projecting breasts. They wore nothing on their yellow bodies 
but some dangling strings of glass beads, and on their feet they 
had soft socks of foxes’ skin, which were not able to prevent 
the shaking of the floor. A dwarf man, who seemed well on 
in years, though his plaited hair was black as the raven’s wing, 
rose startled from the heap of bones in the corner. He thrust 
aside his drum and smacked his tongue on the roof of his 
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St and spoke with his thumbs after the manner of Finn 
oll. 

“Wanderer by secret paths, worshipper of the Aisir,” he said, 
his eyes filling with false tears, “you do very ill to steal upon 
the dwarf in his hole.” 

The smoke stuck in Folke Filbyter’s dry throat and it was 
some time before he could answer; so the dwarf went on: 

“Very ill have you done, for this place is not for unhal- 
lowed eyes. Know you not, stranger, that when we dwarfs 
dance we never stop until we fall? Then our heart leaps into 
our head, so that we feel it throbbing in our temples. And 
then we lie giddy on the ground, communing with the One- 
eyed, the God of the Fosse, the cruel and bloodthirsty one 
who has power over us. He tells us all that is happening and 
is to happen. And much did he tell us this morning. But 
what seek you here? Will you buy smith’s work of the dwarf, 
or thunderbolts ?” 

“IT have come into a tract of cairns and caves!” Folke 
Filbyter hurled the words into the mound as soon as he could 
speak again. “If this is a holy place, it will not be profaned 
by a good deed. A hungry and thirsty man, shaking with cold, 
asks but a quickening draught from the horn. Come out, old 
man, instead of plucking your hair and moaning. Judge for 
yourself whether an unarmed man with a sack on his back has 
any look of evil purpose.” 

“Even on cairns and caves there grows fresh grass each 
summer,” replied the dwarf. “But what is now to grow we 
must inquire of the One-eyed with our dancing. My daugh- 
‘ters, shall we ask him, too, what this wanderer carries in his 
sack ?” 

Folke Filbyter gave a start and shifted a little to one side. 

“My sack holds shreds and patches and old shoes, and a 
bare-headed unarmed man is safest from peace-breakers. Tell 
me now, is it far to the haunts of men?” 

“Strange shreds and patches from their rattling,’ said the 
dwarf with flashing eyes, but without appearing to notice his 
uneasiness. “Drops of other men’s sweat you have in your 
sack, but they have turned so hard that they ring against one 
another. Plunder is a heavy burden and you have a long way 
to the haunts of men. Where men build homes and set up 
landmarks, the dwarf must needs depart. The dwarf remem- 
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bers neither father nor mother, knows not whence he came. 
Lonely he lives in the woods with his daughters. Every omen 
strikes fear into him, and all the autumn threatening constel- 
lations have appeared in the sky. A good king has long 
reigned over the land. Fair was his greeting as he rode to 
the Thing in the white crown of his age. Far into the woods 
was heard the clashing of shields and the shouting of the free 
udalmen as they announced their will to him. Emund was of 
ancient lineage, descended from the gods, and he oppressed 
no man. The smoke rose calmly from the dwarf’s cave, and 
those who sacrificed to Thor and Frey had his protection. 
Therefore the Christian folk called him the Bad, but we others 
called him the Old. Of a surety is he now dead, and I tell 
you, wanderer, that he has left no son.” 

“You dwarfs think you know everything,” answered Folke 
Filbyter. “And now I see that it was you who stood upon 
the shield maiden’s mound. Had you shown me the shortest 
path, you would have saved me much wandering. But what 
does it concern me who is master of the fortunes of Upsala? 
A king is a drone, who plays the master at a feast where 
others bear the cost. My fathers were stout-hearted udalmen 
and none of them ever sold himself for the king’s pay. Give 
me the horn now, manikin!” 

The dwarf hissed scornfully through his front teeth and 
pressed both thumbs against his chest. 

“Have you never heard of the greatest treasure of Jor- 
grimme’s hole? Have you never heard of the wolfhound 
Manegarm who pursues the moon with howls and barking to 
swallow it up? A craftsman of old once took a bull’s horn 
and set it upon feet and sang runes over it. He washed it in 
sweet hemlock, which makes men mad, and in witches’ herbs 
to make them stiff and hard. This horn he named after the 
wolfhound, for he who drinks from it is seized with a feeling 
of such wild triumph that he would swallow the moon and the 
stars and all that is to be seen. At last the craftsman took 
fright at his own work and hid it in the hollow trunk of a 
tree high up on a mountain. The bees built their combs about 
the horn and filled them with honey, but Jorgrimme took coun- 
sel of his gods and found the treasure. Is it from the horn 
Manegarm you would quench your thirst? It is much to ask.” 

“I no more believe in your wolfhounds than in your gods.” 
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_ Jorgrimme slowly approached the entrance with the pitcher 
in one hand and the dripping horn in the other. It was a 
short, stumpy bull’s horn on two clumsy iron feet with a rude 
an ring around the rim and a wooden plug at the pointed 
end. 

“You should never deny any gods,” he said. “We dwarfs 
know so much more about them than you. The farther we 
move from the haunts of men, the oftener we are able to sur- 
prise the gods and see and speak with them. Gods dwell in 
every spring, in every tree, in every branch of mistletoe on the 
lofty oaks. Gods dwell in the mead, in the cock that calls for 
the sunrise, in the fish that lies in the water below the fosse. 
Shepherds can tell you of good-natured Thor, who sits with 
his goats among the rocks. When he catches sight of us he 
angrily smites the rock with his hammer, so that the splinters 
fall about us, but we pick them up and keep them in our belt 
for a protection. Were we to pray to all the gods and think 
of contenting and gladdening them, there would never be time 
for aught else. Therefore we dwarfs have chosen the stone 
for our god, for in him slumbers what we love best: gold and 
silver. They are the noblest bowels of the stone. And now 
I ask you, stranger: is it not a fair thing to walk in a world 
where all things sing of godhead? Do you still smile at 
Jorgrimme’s wisdom ?” 

“T still smile at Jorgrimme’s wisdom,” answered Folke 
Filbyter ; “but if gold and silver are what you love most, maybe 
I am the man to reward a refreshing drink according to its 
worth. Speak out: what do you ask?” 

“We dwarfs ask nothing, for whatever we ask, we never 
get so much as we desire. We ourselves silently settle what 
we hold to be just, and then see that it comes to us. When 
we stood on the grave-mound, I put a spell on you by trac- 
ing figures in the grass, that you might go astray and stop at 
last just by my hole. I knew that your lot and mine were to 
meet. Now take the horn and drink. It can be no more 
hazardous for you than for us, since you are no Christian. 
And now I will tell you a thing which you shall lay to your 
memory. There is a saying that if a Christian drinks from 
MAanegarm he will long not only for the moon and the stars, 
but also for the invisible things behind them. And such a 
man will be terrible.” 
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Folke Filbyter took the horn and emptied the bitter drink 
with zest. While he was doing so, the dwarf took a stone 
knife from his belt unobserved and cut a slit in the lower cor- 
ner of the sack. 

“Your juniper ale is good,” said Folke Filbyter at last, “and 
I feel braced by it. Since you crave no reward, have thanks 
and farewell!” : 

He hunched the sack more easily on his back and continued 
his journey. 

At last, through the fir-stems, there was a glimpse of open 
meadow land, and a lake bordered with reeds. Still farther 
in the distance lay cultivated fields with scattered dwellings, 
and he imagined the sack was getting lighter to carry. 

On a slope overgrown with leafless oaks he discovered an 
abandoned shed without a door. There he sat to rest awhile 
on the threshold, which was as high as a bench. 

As he was laying down the sack, his eyes stood perfectly 
still and he paled under the sunburn, seized with a fit of shiv- 
ering. He saw that the sack had shrunk at one corner like 
a withered fruit. His finger found the slit through which a 
small part of the golden contents had already run out. He 
tied a knot over the slit and followed his tracks back to the 
cave, but it was empty. Only the ashes on the floor showed 
where the fire had been. With even heavier steps than when 
he had had the full load on his back, he returned after a while 
to the shed. He had found a few coins, but they were not 
many, and the snow was deep enough to hide the lost pieces 
for the dwarfs till the next thaw. 

He sat upon the threshold, and the weather was clear. The 
stolid tenacity of his peasant’s soul began by degrees to re- 
store his wonted calm. 

“Why should a homeless viking longer roam in search of 
land?” he exclaimed at last aloud, as though he wished every 
oak and every bush to hear him. “This place is fair and 
smiling. If I have sown the ground with coins of gold and 
silver, it is fitting I should stay and reap the crop myself. 
Here will I build me a home and it shall be called Folketuna. 
And you, Finn dwarfs, shall be my thralls,” 


IIT 
B EFORE he fetched fire from the neighbouring homesteads 


and began to clear his land, Folke Filbyter took care to 

have his title duly recognized. Five good witnesses went 
with him through the woods and set up his landmarks. He 
was so greedy of land that he did not despise the most worth- 
less swamp. He paid for all in the presence of witnesses, 
and Ulf Ulfsson, the seller, at once melted down the silver 
into small bars and buried it in a place unknown. 

In those days there were no poor men or beggars, either 
south of the forests or in the land of the Sveas. Those who 
owned nothing dwelt with richer men and were content. 
Therefore, in a district inhabited chiefly by wild hunters who 
worshipped Ti, the god of strife, an ancient law prevailed. 
according to this, he who took another man’s goods by force 
might keep them; he who stole was to restore half; but he 
who begged was to lose his life. The spirit of this law pre- 
vailed also among the settled freeholders, but there was no 
lack of turbulent spirits. These were tempted by anything 
new, and especially by the rumours of Folke Filbyter’s wealth. 
Therefore he had not long to wait for all the men he wanted. 
Some became his tenants on the forest land, but most were 
taken into his household as thralls, and at night a large body 
kept watch about the clearing-fires. 

The mighty hall of Folketuna was soon roofed over, with 
fresh oak timbers fitted together and made tight with moss 
still green. Loud cracks were heard in the walls as the sum- 
mer sun began to dry the wood. There were neither high- 
seat posts nor box-beds, neither skins nor cushions. The 
master of the house was content with a long bench by the 
hearth and a sheaf of straw on the smooth-trodden floor. 
His first care was to provide, not wall hangings or decorated 
bowls, but twelve white hens and a red cock. Then he bought 
goats and sheep. For all these fluttering and tramping ani- 
mals he erected a partition in a corner, so that they might 
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go freely in and out of the house. The door of the ante-room 
at the end was almost always ajar. It was so low that a man 
had to stoop to enter; and, if he was an enemy, his death-blow 
awaited him from the maple club which always lay upon the 
bench. 

Little by little he filled his sheds and pens with red cattle 
and small shaggy horses. And never did a man put a milk 
bowl to his lips with more radiant health and contentment 
than he. His cheeks were rounder than those of a housewife 
who lingers too long in her dairy; his voice was deep and 
sombre like a giant’s, and his hands looked capable of forcing 
open the jaws of a bear. Every morning as the red cock 
crew on the partition the master of Folketuna rose from his 
straw refreshed by sleep. His first steps were to the wolf-pit, 
but as he always found it empty he went on to his thralls in 
the fields. He held his great plough in such honour that no 
thrall was ever allowed to thrust it into the earth or to hold 
the handles. He milked his cows himself and rubbed down 
his horses and oxen, and he brought with him the smell of 
a herdsman when he came back to the hall. 

He was never harsh with his thralls, for they were as the 
hair of his head and the skin of his arm. On the contrary, 
it was his pride to feed and clothe them well. Though they 
could scarcely have found a better master, they would have 
readily forgiven him for beating and starving them if only 
he had borne himself somewhat more proudly, marking the 
distance between himself and them. They would have liked 
him to hang bells on his horses, to line his walls with costly 
hangings and to spread a white cloth on his table and forbid 
them to eat at it. This would have given the place more 
splendour and consideration. As it was, when a stranger en- 
tered, his greeting was marred by a covert smile at the master 
of the house and his frugality in the midst of riches. This 
exasperated the thralls to such an extent that they were often 
sullen and unwilling; but then he gave them a taste of his 
peasant’s tongue and showed himself as tough as bast and as 
immovable as a rock. 

Now and then itinerant traders came with salt from Halland, 
the price of which had risen owing to the turbulent times. If 
it chanced that they travelled with more precious wares through 
the forests, he sent out his men to plunder them. In this way 
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his wealth continually increased. The slain were thrown into 
a swamp, which thereafter he never ventured to pass except 
in broad daylight and with many attendants. Folke hated 
Thor and Frey and Odin and Christ with equal cordiality 
and believed in none of them. Nevertheless, if he found a 
thunderbolt lying in his field, he thrust it into his door-post 
as a protection against fire. And in secret, unseen by any of 
his thralls, he had a Christian man to pray over his great 
plough. He. believed no more in the man than in the thunder- 
bolt, but he considered that in such serious matters a good 
husbandman ought to take every precaution. Nor could he be 
deterred either by rain or snow from setting out on Thor’s 
day with all his household to sacrifice. On that day he went 
to one of the little round shrines built of stakes which stood 
under the oaks by the roadside with collapsed birch-bark roof 
and moss-grown image. If threatening omens appeared in 
the entrails of the victim, he was seized with such superstitious 
terror that he caused torches to be burnt all night and posted 
guards. But hardly had the first light of dawn appeared 
above the smoke-hole, when he became as bold and confident 
as before, until the next week. 

All this the thralls could see through, and they tried to 
obey him submissively, but they had no respect for him. 

One morning, when he made his usual visit to the wolf-pit, 
he threw his spade on his shoulder. The thralls were cutting 
grass, and he said to them: 

“Great and fair is my Folketuna, rich and fertile is the 
soil, all yields well. The wolf-pit alone has never given me 
anything, either a skin for the winter or game for the spit. 
Therefore I think it well to fill it in. What say you, children?” 

“We say,” answered the bailiff, who was foreman of the 
thralls, “that it would be unwisely done. An empty strand may 
one day show the finest mussel.” 

The dairymaid, who was at the head of the women thralls 
and carried the keys of the pantry, would also have said some- 
thing, but hesitated. Only when she saw her master look 
specially at her did she say: 

“You can see even from here that the sprigs spread over 
the pits have been disturbed. To-day you will find a quarry. 
But I tell you, master, if it is a fine mussel, beware lest it cut 


your fingers.” 
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He had not expected this, and, warned by her words, he 
raised his spade like an ax and crept forward. 

As soon as he had bent over the pit and pushed aside the 
twigs, he dropped the spade again. His easy gaiety welled 
up in his soul like fermenting wine, till his whole face turned 
red as blood. 

“By the bandy-legged Asa Thor,” he cried, “when did a man 
find such game in his wolf-pit?” 

Then he stood silent and motionless longer than the thralls 
had ever seen him. It was now full summer. Heavy bumble- 
bees buzzed in the air. Wild camomile and orchis bloomed in 
the yard, and in the fields the corn was already yellowed. Over 
on the lake a fisherman rocked in his punt, and it was still 
black from the fire that had hollowed it out. 

One by one the thralls came up to the pit and stood in a 
ring. Only the dairymaid, who had already glanced down 
through the boughs, kept a little behind the others. Down at 
the bottom sat a little Finn maiden, raising her hands in fear 
and supplication. Although she was wrapped to the cheeks in 
ample foxes’ skins, he recognized her at once. He was not 
mistaken: she was one of the dwarf’s daughters who had 
danced within the mound, though she had then worn nothing 
but the fur socks and the dangling chains of glass beads. 
The chains were now wound about her neck and sparkled 
against the furs like rain. Her eyes, which then were wild 
and seemed filled with blood, now burned deep and calm as two 
brown lakes, but they were the same. Once since, he had 
dreamt of her, and in his dream she had sat cracking her glass 
beads like nuts, and now out of each crept a little black worm 
with horns, 

“Now I look closely,” he said, “I see in your belt a whole 
row of the coins I lost in the snow. You dwarfs cannot 
accuse me of haste in avenging myself on you. Tell me, how 
did you come here?” 

“Wandering alone, I lost my way in the darkness,” she 
wailed, smacking her tongue and talking with her thumbs 
in the manner of Finns. “None had ears when the wild man’s 
daughter called. None helped her when she fell into the trap, 
and she was too small to pull herself out.” 

The dairywoman came a little nearer. 

“She is fair and shapely enough, the little one, but you must 
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not listen to her, master. When one of her people sees a 
red fox he calls it white, just because a dwarf can never 
speak the truth. Be sure there is some plot in this. I have 
heard much ill of Jorgrimme and his hole. Were he honestly 
inclined, he would come himself to your gate with his daughters 
and ask you to buy them. If you receive her into your house- 
hold, much evil may come of it.” 

He thrust his spade into the ground and began to reflect. 
“Think you, then,” he asked at length, “that I am to sit alone 
all my days with no other delight for my eyes than your grimy 
faces?” 

“As for us thralls,’ she answered, “I know of udalmen of 
higher birth than you have not disdained to place thrall 
women beside them on their couches. I have been in houses 
where every bondwoman carried a bag on her back, and in 
every bag there screamed a child. That is the custom here 
south of the forests.” 

“In my house the women thralls must be content with 
straw.” 

“All we meant was that you should let her stay in the pit, 
where nobody need touch her. If she wishes to get out, be 
sure she knows runes which will help her as well as any ladder. 
And then we thought you should have more care for the honour 
of your house. You are already past middle age, and so rich 
a franklin as you has only to drive to his nearest neighbour to 
make a good marriage bargain.” 

He turned his back on her and began to walk across the 
field. When the thralls saw that, they followed and took up 
their work again. Meanwhile he muttered to himself: 

“Well do I know the proud franklin’s daughters, who bring 
in their brothers to sit in the hall, and who strike at their 
husbands with their bunch of keys.” 

When some time had passed and dinner was ready, he 
returned to the hall. He was thinking of the dwarf girl and 
remembered her as he had seen her in his dream when she was 
dancing. But at the same time he was thinking of something 
very different which really occupied him more, and this was 
that the thralls were growing insolent and wanted to give him 
advice. This was his reward for being a good master and 
promising them new homespun clothes every second au- 
tumn. This made him obstinately hold his peace, and again 
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he was tough as bast. However, when he saw that the thralls 
did not come in at once but took their spades and shuffled 
off in a grey crowd to the wolf-pit, he called to the bailiff. 

“We think it best to fill in the pit again, so she can stay 
there, said the bailiff, halting for a moment. “The only thing 
is all the gold and silver she has on her belt, but we can get 
that next summer and bring it to you.” 

Folke Filbyter seated himself on the bench, where the 
porridge-bowl already stood steaming. He filled his spoon 
and blew upon it, and through the door he watched the thralls 
taking their stand around the pit. They were waiting for 
the bailiff, and when at last he came up leisurely, they con- 
sulted awhile, going first to one side, then to the other, and 
looking down into the pit. The bailiff seemed trying to per- 
suade them to wait a little and not let their food get cold, 
for he pointed to the house; but they were impatient and 
uneasy. 

“What evil have I done you, that you should treat me so 
ill?” the dwarf girl complained. “Run to my father in the 
wood. He will give you much silver for my life. Stone Eye, 
Stone Brow, God of the Fosse, Umasumbla, help me!” 

“No stone god can help you any more,” scoffed the bailiff 
almost good-humouredly. “But shut your eyes and lean a little 
forward, then it will be over all the sooner.” 

The thralls pulled aside the boughs. Their backs, already 
bent, were bowed yet deeper and their leather aprons flapped 
loudly. A faint weeping was the only other sound, as their 
spades threw earth and sand into the pit, which had been 
dug for the wolves of the wilderness but not for this unhappy 
daughter. 
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| er FILBYTER took his time, the better to show his 
will and his power. He waited till he had eaten his fill, 
then thrust the bowl from him and went to the wolf-pit. 

“We are filling up the pit for our own sakes, but still more 
for yours, master,” said the bailiff, fingering the whip at his 
belt. “You will be pleased with us afterwards.” 

Folke Filbyter gave him no answer. When he leaned over 
he saw that she still had her head free and was holding up one 
hand as though appealing for help to the last. He took a 
firm hold of her arm and pulled her up into the sunlight. 
Her skin was so hot that he could feel it burn his hand. 
Without letting go he carried her like a doll straight into the 
hall and set her down in the straw. 

Then he went to the corner and opened the chest. It had 
many padlocks and bolts and was weighted besides with stones 
chained to the corners, so that the strength of many men would 
be required to move it from its place. There was a jingling 
of jewels and silver ingots as he plunged his hand into the 
chest, turning them over without making up his mind. Then 
he brought out a chain of gold and threw it over the beam 
that crossed the hall, two paces from the hearth. It was a 
chain of fine rings and had many pearls great and small. 
The clasp gleamed brightly with a calm bluish light like an 
evening star. “What is your name?” he asked. 

“T am called Jorgrimme’s daughter.” 

He patted her on the cap. 

“Be not sad, little dwarf girl,” he said; “you shall stay 
with me at Folketuna and never more need to scrape a fox’s 
skin for your clothing. Every day you shall look upon that 
gold chain while you were about your housework. It shall be 
the last thing your brown eyes shall see when they fall asleep and 
the first when they wake. And if you turn out to my liking, 
you may take down the chain from the beam and wear it 


for your own.” 
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Then the dwarf maiden dried her tears and began to feel at 
home, so that she scarcely ever left the place to visit her own 
people in the woods. Only on clear starlight nights did she 
sometimes steal away to her sister to dance and read the fu- 
ture. And then she always managed by guile or by fair words 
to bring back with her some of the coins that had fallen from 
Folke Filbyter’s sack and that the dwarfs had picked up on 
the melting of the snow. The people of Folketuna therefore 
began little by little to put up with her presence, since she 
brought wealth to the house and was never in bad humour. 
The yard before the house was surrounded by a fence, and at 
last Jorgrimme and his other daughter used to steal up to 
the gate fairly often. They stood there with their heads over 
the gate-posts asking for the loan of a kettle or offering to 
barter some game for a piece of homespun cloth. She would 
then lay what they asked for on the grass and go back into 
the hall with all the thralls and shut the door. The dwarfs 
made haste to complete the transaction and then ran into the 
woods. But sometimes, when Folke Filbyter wanted to amuse 
himself, he stood at the window and shot arrows after them. 

Next summer she bore him a son. Then Folke Filbyter 
lifted her from the floor and carried her to the gold chain, 
that she might take it herself from the beam. After that 
she lay in the straw playing with her baby and the jewel, 
and the very next day she was back minding the kettle on 
the hearth. Her place was among the thralls, for she wore 
neither keys nor cloak like a lawfully bought udalwoman. 
Nor did she suckle the boy, but now and then put a little 
marrow into his mouth and then let him lie. 

The boy was given the name of Ingemund. She then gave 
birth to Hallsten, and the third summer to Ingevald. 

She often took the children in a bag on her back when 
she roamed the woods. They soon learned to race the wolf 
with ski on their feet and to hit him over the back with the 
staff. When they were half grown up, their father sent for 
them. Seated on the bench, he asked them whether they would 
cast lots for the inheritance of Folketuna or would take service 
in the king’s body-guard like the sons of other rich frank- 
lins. He did this only to try them. Ingemund and Hallsten 
showed him that they had already shafted three dozen arrows 
apiece and that they could fling the club right through the 
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hall and out upon the grass. Ingevald, the youngest, was not 
so active and had no accomplishment to show beyond being 
quick of speech and able to answer any riddle. 

“Well, then,” said Folke Filbyter to his sons, “you, Inge- 
vald, who are youngest and weakest, shall stay under my cor- 
rection so long as I live. But in return you alone shall inherit 
the whole of Folketuna. You others for your share shall re- 
ceive at once from my chest enough to pay the hire of fifty 
men and to buy yourselves good coats of mail and weapons. 
My ship Menglod and two other ships of mine still lie on the 
beach by the shield maiden’s mound. You shall take them. 
They are built of oak and well covered over, and you shall 
take with you tools and timber to repair them. No advice 
for the conduct of life have I to give you, for I am an ignorant 
man and have not the gift of words. Nor can I commend 
you to any gods, for you will find many of all sorts, and they 
will all fail you when your own arm fails. But if I sit in 
my mound when you return, you shall shame to set foot on it 
if you come to beg.” 

Ingemund and Hallsten then went off a-viking to the 
East, but Ingevald stayed at home among the thralls. He was 
his mother’s darling. She dressed him out in bright patch- 
work clothes after the fancy of the dwarf folk, but he went 
to work with the thralls and cut stakes and stripped withies 
like the rest. In the evening he crept in among them as they 
sat about the hearth twining bast or carding wool, and learned 
to imitate their heavy, drawling speech. He remained a thrall 
in all his ideas, for he knew nothing of the world beyond what 
was known to the thralls. 

It was Folke Filbyter’s delight to hold weddings among 
his thralls. What he liked best was to marry a young serving- 
man to one of the oldest and most shrivelled of the women. 
Now he had a bondwoman whom he called Tova Lie-a-bed, 
because she was old and worn out and lay sighing most of the 
day in the straw. One day when time was heavy on his hands 
he got up a wedding between her and a young thrall who was 
called Calf. The bailiff drove in all the servants and lined 
them up with wisps of straw under the arms, as was the cus- 
tom when they were to dance at a wedding. He was indulgent 
with them when they were at work, trying to imitate his master ; 
but when they were at play they were so dull that he had to 
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take his whip and crack it about their broad heels and flat feet. 

“Tova, Tova!” cried Folke Filbyter, laughing till he could 
not see. “Do you think we shall let you lie in the sheep-fold 
with the ram when your bridal straw is ready? Into the 
dance with you, like a good girl! No, wait a bit, Tova! Tell 
us first whether it is true that when you were young and fool- 
ish you were snatched from ship to ship for the sake of your 
white arms.” 

She passed her thick and crooked fingers over her forehead 
and found herself in the middle of the ring, completely flus- 
tered. This prompted her master to carry on the joke with 
greater zest. “You are too modest to answer such questions, 
little Tova. And you are afraid of your bridegroom’s wrath. 
He is so young and fiery, your bridegroom. But tell us, at any 
rate, whether it is true that you are the daughter of a great 
and powerful chieftain in Friesland ?” 

“T don’t remember him,” she answered in a slow drawl. 
“But I remember a young woman, my mother, who sat in the 
narrow castle-window and plucked me cherries from the 
tree-tops.” 

“Didn’t I know it was true! You have got a noble bride, 
Calf, and you will find her quiet and docile. Now lively 
with your feet! Wake them up a little, bailiff! Cut at the 
bridegroom’s heels! That’s the way!” 

Ingevald kept as far off as possible, hiding among the bash- 
ful ones who could not be made to come forward. Some 
of them were so accustomed to work that they were tired of 
standing with idle hands. They began to sweep the corners 
and hoist the kettle as they looked on. The hens ran cack- 
ling along the sides of the hall, and sticks, bits of bark and 
chips of straw whirled in the air, while the dancers circled 
round in the thick smoke. The feeble daylight fell now and 
again on sulky, hard-set faces and vanished in an instant. 

The dairywoman had already poured out the honey por- 
ridge and set it on the bench before Folke Filbyter. She was 
drying the horn to go and fetch beer from the brewhouse, 
when the bailiff elbowed his way with leisurely good humour 
through the dancers and signed to the thralls to stop, by hold- 
ing his whip upside down. 

“Master,” he said, “some strange ox has come into the 
fields, for our oxen are bellowing in their stalls.” 
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“You are right,’ replied Folke Filbyter, pointing to the 
door, where a wagon painted blue had halted. 

It was drawn by a well-groomed ox with silky hide, the 
reins were decorated with tassels, the yoke was carved with 
roses and leaves in all the hues of summer and hung with 
countless little jingling bells. The man who threw down the 
reins and alighted had his legs swathed to the knee in crossed 
bands. A venerable grey beard covered his whole chest, but 
his bright, shrewd eyes came in view only when he bent down 
in the low doorway and looked in surprise into the hall. The 
fowls met him on the threshold and fluttered back, scattering 
themselves again along the walls in a run, and the thralls stood 
stock-still with their wisps of straw, not having the sense to 
make way. It evidently took him a while to accustom him- 
self to the smoke sufficiently to discover Folke Filbyter, who 
was still seated on the bench with the porridge-bowl between 
his knees. 

“Ulf Ulfsson, your neighbour, greets the master of the 
house,” he began. Instead of the scornful smile with which 
other strangers entered Folketuna, he stopped with a frown 
on his brow some paces from the bench. “Maybe you remem- 
ber that it was from me you bought a great part of your 
broad land. Since then we have not seen each other. And 
now I will give you an easy riddle to read, Folke Filbyter. 
Tell me who is the man who ought to be feared like a bear 
and honoured like an udalman, but is frowned upon and 
laughed at by all.” 

Folke Filbyter thrust his spoon deep into his porridge. 
“TIngevald, Ingevald, my son,” he said, “come here and show 
that you are quick of tongue and have your mother’s head. 
Your father has no skill in riddles. Now leave your drawl- 
ing which you use among the thralls. Come forward boldly, 
Ingevald! Tell me the man who ought to be feared like a bear 
and honoured like an udalman, but is frowned upon and 
laughed at by all.” 

Ingevald rubbed his shoulder against the wall in rustic 
awkwardness, but then plucked up courage. He had lively 
brown eyes and his mother’s sallow complexion. He wore 
silver rings in his ears, a number of red and yellow patches 
were sewed on his clothes, and with all his bashfulness he 
felt flattered and happy at being the object of attention. He 
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advanced, a slight and tawdry figure, to the hearth, and an- 
swered boldly: 

“It is Ulf Ulfsson, who comes uninvited to a wedding just 
as the feast is beginning.” 

Ulf Ulfsson bit his lip. 

“A good riddle may have more than one answer,” he said. 
“Tf I am insulted in your house, Folke Filbyter, I must put 
up with it. It was not to do you honour I came. And it 
is not easy to guess that a wedding is in progress here. I see 
no green boughs in the corners, no flowers on the floor, though 
tis true I stumble over chips and bark in the holes in it. 
Your roof-beams are black and sooty underneath, but above 
they are whitened with the fowls’ droppings. And I have 
been told that the wedding-hall should be decked with blue 
hangings, but the half-rotten calf-skins you have drying on 
your walls give out such a stench as cures hunger and thirst 
at once. Here you sit making sport with your thralls and 
thinking of naught else, and yet you are a man of wealth 
and might take the lead in the hundred. It was you I meant 
by my riddle, though I have to tell it you myself. There is 
not a huckster who would not laugh in your face to see you 
puffing over your porridge.” 

Folke Filbyter stared at him and felt his words filling his 
ears and brain, but he did not understand them. There was 
in him a broad underlying gentleness, though no one had taught 
him the use of gifts which seemed to him suspicious, and it 
caused him a confusion akin to modesty if they were ever 
observed. All he understood was that he was the best of 
masters, but he nevertheless had a feeling that Ulf Ulfsson 
was his superior in every way—and he was not pleased to see 
him, 

Ulf Ulfsson kept at a distance. 

“Why do you never come to the Thing like other udalmen ?” 
he asked. “We need men. Or have you not heard that when 
old King Emund had been laid in his mound, his earl Stenkil 
came into power? When he presides at the winter sacrifice at 
Upsala, he does not drink to the memory of the gods, but 
looks down and whispers to his Christian body-guard.” 

“Stenkil does not shear my sheep,” answered Folke Filbyter, 
“nor does he shoe my horses. Here at Folketuna I am master, 
and not the miserable upstart race of earls that threatens 
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Upsala temple. Have you any news of greater import than 
_ this, Ulf Ulfsson?” 

“T- haye.” 

“Then say it out, for I know not many things that can 
fright me.” 

“Well, then, you shall hear my news. Yesterday there came 
among us the first beggar.” 

“T do not understand you, Ulf Ulfsson.” 

“Yesterday there came for the first time a man who wanders 
around asking for gifts of charity.” 

Folke Filbyter stood up, blazing with anger. 

“It is a disgrace to hear of such things.’ Lend me the vaga- 
bond. Ill take him into the fields and harness him to the 
plough. Is his master too bad and niggardly to feed and 
clothe him ?” 

“That you may ask him yourself when he comes, if you 
care to bandy words with a beggar. But bear in mind that 
he who slays a foreign priest must make atonement as for a 
countryman. Thus does our law even now protect the Chris- 
tians. He is on his way hither, and I have made all haste to be 
here before him and warn you. You need not think I did it for 
your sake; you are not likely to stuff this scrip with many 
gifts. But I will tell you frankly that in bad times like these 
we two must think of standing side by side, though neither 
of us likes the other. And if my eyes are not mistaken, this 
is he approaching over the meadow.” 

All turned again to the door. In the sunshine came an old 
man with a knotted staff in one hand and a little bag in the 
other. He wore a coarse rope about his waist and was bare- 
footed, and he walked in haste, as though he saw a long road 
before him and feared any needless delay. On arriving at the 
door, he spread out his arms with an unpretending gesture 
and said in a low voice: 

“For Jesus Christ’s sake, give me alms. My name is Jakob. 
Has no one told you of old Jakob? It is not for myself I 
beg, but for my good Master. I thank you humbly for the 
smallest gift; but if you are rich, franklin, then give a tithe, 
and if you are just, give all.” 

“Ingevald, my son,” said Folke Filbyter, and his voice was 
choked with rising anger, “here it is not the custom to give 
but to take, for this is my land. Take the bag from the old 
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man. Then give him two strokes with his own staff, one for 
himself, the other for his master, who feeds and clothes him 
so ill that he has to beg.” 

Ingevald went out and snatched the old man’s scrip. In 
it were some coins and finger-rings and a piece of dry bread. 
He let him keep the bread, but tied the scrip fast to his own 
belt. Then he lustily gave him the first stroke over the back 
as hard as he could. But when he came to deal the second 
blow it was weaker and gentler. He was in two minds about 
it, for the old man took him round the neck and kissed him 
on both temples. 

“I thank you, my dear child, for letting me suffer for my 
dear Master’s sake,’ he said. “And I thank and bless you 
all, for none can love you more truly than I, my dear, dear 
brethren. I had thought to tarry awhile among you and tell 
you of my Master, but I see that to-day you would not listen 
to me. I must choose a better time.” 

Thereupon he at once resumed his journey with the same 
eager haste, and his eyes, which had moistened from the pain, 
shone as with the deepest joy. 

“They are dangerous people, those!’ muttered Ulf Ulisson, 
dropping his eyes and stroking his beard. Folke Filbyter 
still understood nothing of it, but raised his voice with more 
authority than before. 

“Come here, Ingevald! You did your duty well, and now 
you shall stand before Ulf Ulfsson that he may take you by 
the hand. Have no fear, Ingevald; he is our neighbour and 
wishes you no harm. Come here now, I will take you to him 
myself. He used harsh words like all great franklins, but 
now I begin to guess his meaning. There is need of men at 
the Thing. But I am not a man of words, and long have I 
sat in silence. My coat of mail is rusted together and I can 
no longer shake it out. You shall have weapons and a new 
byrnie, Ingevald, and you shall go to the Thing in my stead.” 

He pushed his son forward, but Ulf Ulfsson, who had not 
forgotten the boy’s sharp answer to his riddle, passed his 
hand scornfully over his wiry hair and gave him a smack on 
the cheek. 

“Look,” he said, “your son has horse’s hair and his cheek 
is so lathery that it cannot blush even for a blow. These 
are signs of Finn blood. A Finn dwarf cannot blush, however 
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you may pinch him or strike him in the face or abuse him. 
Not many of the free men at the Thing would listen to such a 
one, even if you went with him yourself and owned him for 
your son. It would have been better had you turned out that 
child into the woods in time. Why, man, is it with such 
offspring that you think to found a house and a family?” 

Folke Filbyter seized him by the cloak. Such an insult be- 
fore all his household was a thing he had never known, and 
Ulf Ulfsson’s calm and haughty scorn confused and silenced 
him. The wealthy master of Folketuna began to stammer, and 
Ingevald whispered to him: 

“Father, let me go and bolt the door while you strike him 
down. Then the bailiff and I will carry him out to the swamp.” 

“T have good ears,” Ulf Ulfsson went on. “And I know 
well that if I accuse you before the Thing and have your 
swamp dug, you will be in a bad case. Nor would I hesitate 
a single day if prudence did not tell me that we franklins and 
neighbours must now make common cause against the Chris- 
tians.” 

Folke Filbyter came to his senses and dropped the cloak. 

“You are unarmed, Ulf Ulfsson, and you are under my roof. 
If you think of parting from me with an insult, I promise 
you your house shall burn this very night. But if you were 
in earnest in desiring to see a change at Folketuna and fellow- 
ship between us, then you will drive me in your own wagon 
to the richest house in all the hundred. And there you will 
be spokesman for my son, that he may make a good marriage. 
I myself have long had it in my mind that things cannot go 
on as hitherto. For my part it is no matter, but Ingevald is 
growing up and he will have a great heritage. If you accept 
my conditions, lend me your blue cloak. My grey homespun 
is no wedding-garment. I would fain see the franklin that 
can refuse when Folke Filbyter seeks a wife for his son by the 
dwarf woman!” 

“The richest house in the hundred, next to Folketuna, is 
mine.” 

Folke Filbyter gave a start, as though a secret door had 
suddenly sprung open disclosing a stair of which he had 
had no inkling. He was not clever enough to dissemble the new 
ideas that suddenly crossed his mind. He felt that in an in- 
stant the tables had been turned and that now it was he who had 
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to speak and give advice. With a side-glance, offensive in 
its distrust, he dropped his voice and whispered: 

“Neighbour, you have more business at heart than you have 
yet disclosed.” 

With that he clapped Ulf Ulfsson on the shoulder, but once 
more he started in surprise before the sombre gravity that his 
words called forth on the face of his guest. 

“My business I have already told you,” Ulf Ulfsson an- 
swered at last, after a long silence, as though he would have 
avoided any confession. ‘Nevertheless I cannot deny that on 
my way hither many thoughts came to my mind. I knew but 
little of how you kept house within doors. As I halted at 
the landmark between our properties and watered my ox in the 
brook, I thought to myself that perhaps you had children as 
I have and that a marriage might be the best assurance of a 
league between our houses.” 

“Now you speak honestly, Ulf Ulfsson.” 

“And shall continue. When I met you in your hall and 
saw your son, these thoughts were quickly blown to the winds. 
Your son is base-born, and I hold my daughter too good to 
amend the blood of your race.” 

“The days are long for a maiden who sits waiting for a 
suitor, dear neighbour, and you must not be hard on her. Here 
your daughter will be well treated. She shall live with me 
and share my table and cloth.” 

“T have not yet seen a cloth in your house, Folke Filbyter, 
and my daughter is well off where she is, in my hands. Your 
Folketuna knows nothing of good manners. Your thralls stare 
as though they had never before seen a well-clad man.” 

“Do you know that I was once a chief and had three ships 
at sea?” 

Ulf Ulisson smiled. 

“Tt sounds like a tale, but I have heard it is true.’ 

“The first beggar has come to these parts to- aa Uli 
Ulfsson. You five just told me what such birds of passage 
portend. Choose now whether you will have peseue or strife 
between our houses.” 

Ulf Ulfsson turned aside to go, but copirolted himself. 

“The decision does not rest with me alone,” he answered 
reluctantly. 

“Then you have grown-up sons ?” 
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“They will be hard nuts to crack at a betrothal. But you 
must not think I am overweening because I come of an old 
Lawman family... Who can say whether your narrow- 
shouldered son’s gaudy rags may not please my child better 
than they please me? I have set foot beneath your roof, and 
now you have the right to enter my house. There you can 
put what questions you wish. If you choose to expose your- 
self to a refusal and perhaps a sneer, it is your affair. The 
times are so threatening that I should drive home with a 
more cheerful mind if I were sure of a wise decision. Friends 
we shall never be, but it is my desire that at least we shall 
never be enemies. Here is my cloak; did you not ask the 
loan of it?” as 

Folke Filbyter wrapped the cloak around him and fastened 
the clasp. He went to his chest in the corner and took out 
a bass-wood box. In it lay a little crown, the golden oak- 
leaves of which were soft and flexible like those of a natural 
wreath. The thralls had never seen anything so splendid; 
they stretched over each other’s shoulders to get a better view 
of it, and at that moment they felt for the first time a real 
respect for their master. 

“She shall have this,” he said, ‘and a silver-embroidered 
fillet and a finger-ring of gold and a mantle with sleeves and 
a key-ring . . . and a milk-white palfrey to ride. You shall 
see, Ulf Ulfsson, that I can bid high!” 

Ulf Ulfsson had a preoccupied air as he helped him into 
the wagon, where there was little room for so burly a pas- 
senger. Folke Filbyter held the box on his knee, and as the 
wagon drove away the thralls heard him raising his offers. 

“Two silver spoons she shall have,” he cried, “and two 
hundred ells of homespun and twenty ells of linen... anda 
kerchief, and a mattress stuffed with down . . . and cushions 
embroidered in gold . . . and fifty marks of pure silver with 
the stamp of a Flemish town! And each of her brothers 
shall have a shirt with silver buttons ... and for yourself 
you shall have as much threshed grain as two pair of oxen can 
draw in two journeys! Let me see who will say no, by the 
bandy-legged, hunchbacked Asa Thor!” 

7 The Lawman was the elected president of the provincial Assembly 
or Thing. He represented the whole body of landowners and was held 
in high honour, 
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r ls HERE was silence in the house when the wagon had 
rumbled off. By once more holding his whip aloft 
with the butt-end upward, the bailiff gave the thralls to 

understand that they were free for the evening. They shuffled 

out in a crowd of grey figures. 

Ingevald stayed behind at the door. The insult that had 
been put upon him burned itself into his mind with a pain 
that seemed past remedy. All at once it had opened his eyes 
so that he saw the dirt and the untidiness of the hall. For the 
first time he noticed the rank smell of the hides on the walls. 
He saw with painful clearness how rude and undignified had 
been his father’s behaviour when he drove away boasting loudly 
beside the grave Ulf Ulfsson. Ingevald had never heard any 
such proud and manly speech as Ulf Ulfsson’s, and he had 
listened eagerly to every word he uttered. And he felt pangs 
of remorse at the thought of old Jakob whom he had beaten. 
He could still feel his cold lips on his temples. 

He ran out to follow the thralls, as usual, but could not 
find them. What was it they had been whispering as they 
passed him? Another thing that surprised him was that Tova 
had not crawled back into the sheep-fold in the corner, but had 
gone out with the others. “Ingevald!” called a drawling voice 
from the cattle-sheds, but, when he came there, he found no- 
body. The cattle were at pasture, and he went through the 
empty stalls, which were full of cobwebs. “Ingevald!” called 
another thrall’s voice far away on the other side of the house, 
but he could find nobody there either. It dawned on him 
that the thralls had stolen away and were trying to mislead him 
by calling in different directions. Had he fallen into such con- 
tempt that even the thralls hid from him? Was it his fault 
that his mother was not a free udalwoman? 

Search as he might, he could find no one. The narrow- 
shouldered, tawdry son and heir to the whole of this rich 
estate stood solitary among the wheel-ruts in the trampled 
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grass, and on the dragon’s head of the gable-end sat the mag- | 


pies laughing at the desertion of Folketuna. 

Then he called to mind that several of the thralls had 
lately stolen out at night. Among the others there had been 
whispering and sometimes sobs, but they had always checked 
themselves and feigned to be asleep as soon as he sat up in 
the straw. There was something they wished to conceal from 
him. He pondered over it in the bitterness he now felt to- 
wards everyone, himself included. 

He began to walk aimlessly towards the woods, merely to 
stifle the sobs that convulsed his throat. The summer eve- 
ning was fine and still and the oaks seemed huger in their 
immobility. More busily than the bees, the furry drones 
hummed a while in the air before creeping into their mossy 
nests. Without thinking, he stood a long time watching a 
squirrel, which put its head out of the window of its house 
to observe the weather. On finding it clear and without a 
vestige of a storm-cloud, the little weather-prophet removed 
the plug from his door and began to throw out nutshells on 
to the shrine at the bottom of the tree. Their clattering on 
the ragged birch-bark roof roused Ingevald, and he turned 
away to avoid seeing the image in the shrine. He did this 
partly from fear, but still more from shame. He felt he 
belonged no more to the race protected by the gods of the 
silvan temples, 

Close by the path lay a source, renowned for its good water- 
sprite, the friend of man. He used often to sit there gazing 
in self-love at his gaudy clothes and big silver ear-rings. If 
he looked long into the clear water, he sometimes thought he 
could discern the pale face of the beautiful nymph, and then 
he was seized with a wild desire to throw himself into her 
arms. But now, when he bent over the source, he saw him- 
self with the eyes of Ulf Ulfsson. 

“Took,” he sobbed, “my cheek is like leather. However 
hard I pinch it or strike it, it cannot blush. And my hair is 
wiry like horsehair. Never can I take my place at the Thing 
among the free-born udalmen. If I go there, no one will 
listen tome. And all will laugh,at my patchwork clothes.” 

He tore at his motley jerkin and spat contemptuously at his 
own image in the spring. 
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Still driven on by mocking visions, it was to the Thing-stead 
and nowhere else that he directed his steps with ever-increasing 
haste. He muttered that if he might never stand there among 
other men, he would at least tell the dumb judgment-stones of 
his misfortunes. 

By degrees the oak-forest grew thinner and gave place to 
cultivated land, which in the distance was bordered by dark 
ridges. Where the fields began was the Thing-mound. To 
his astonishment he found a crowd of people within the circle 
of huge stones. Accustomed to the feelings of a thrall, his 
first thought was to hide, as though he had no business there. 
He crouched behind a bush. But soon he discovered that 
there were no blue coats among the assembly, only the grey 
homespun of the thralls. He recognized several of those who 
had stolen from his father’s house, and by one of the stones 
sat the weary Tova, sighing as usual. So it was to hold a 
secret thrall-thing in the dusk that they had stayed out at 
nights? And the speaker, who stood in the middle addressing 
them, was old Jakob with his staff. When from time to time 
he clasped his hands and asked for silence, all was perfectly 
still, and the grasshoppers sang in the dewy, fragrant grass. 

Ingevald heard the low-voiced preacher turn at last to Tova 
and ask her what she thought of death. 

“We thralls have no thoughts about it,” she answered. 
“Thor and Frey despise us, and the One-Eyed at the fosse is 
the god of the Finn dwarfs. All I know, Jakob, is that it 
gives me great comfort to hear you.” 

“Then, Tova, I have understood better than you what Jakob 
has told us,” said the bailiff, who stood beside her and still 
carried his whip in his belt. “Now we thralls have got a god 
of our own.” 

, — Tis true, ’tis true,” repeated Jakob. “I have told you of 

Him that you may be of good heart and wait and not revolt 
against your masters when one day they shall order you to 
worship the new Got» The king no longer takes pleasure in 
the heathen sacrifices 01 ‘Upsala, but chooses rather to dwell 
beside my brethren at Ska*a. Hundreds of chiefs and thanes 
assemble there every Easter and Midsummer to receive bap- 
tism. Patience, patience and lc (ging, that is your heritage, but 
hereafter it shall be a glorious vie. Now/’l will give each of 
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you a pinch of salt, so far as the salt in my scrip will last. 
I conjure thee, essence of salt, flame of wisdom, that thy 
mysterious force be a wholesome means to the expulsion of all 
evil! I conjure thee, by the new God and the love of His 
Son! And now I will approach so many of you as I can, and 
breathe upon your faces. Depart, thou Prince of Darkness, 
thou Devil, from these bodies which I dedicate as the abodes 
of the Lord God. With the sign of the Cross I mark you 
with soot and salt between your eyebrows, that Satan may be 
affrighted if he return to creep again into your entrails. 
Simply, as I have been taught, I consecrate you all, both those 
who are nearest and those who lie concealed behind stones and 
bushes. I bless you and consecrate you as instruments of 
God’s love.” 

Jakob laid his hands on Tova and the bailiff and prayed 
at great length. Then he kissed those who stood nearest and 
took up his beggar’s scrip and resumed his hurried wandering. 
The thralls felt proud and strengthened, believing that it was 
the sign of Thor’s hammer he had drawn on their brows. 
But what surprised them most was to hear him return thanks 
for the blows he had received at savage Folketuna. 

“Can he be a thrall like ourselves?” they asked one another 
as they separated to steal home. 

“T spy red rags behind the junipers,’ a woman whispered. 
“Tt must be the son of Folketuna. Has he been listening too?” 

“T shall not betray you,” answered Ingevald between his 
teeth. ‘Now I have learnt where my god is to be found. I 
shall go to him. Upon the rock by the fosse stands the god 
of the dwarfs. There stands the One-Eyed, and him I can 
strike and ill-use without even a thrall taking pity on him.” 

He could hear that someone was following him with padded, 
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tripping steps, but he did not look round. He turned aside | 


through the heather under the firs. Notches in the bark, 
nearly grown over, showed him he was on the right path, but 
it was late and he had to stop now and then to make them 
out. When he did so, the steps behind him ceased. 

His jerkin caught in the twigs again and again, and it gave 
him pleasure to pull it away sharply, so that some of the patches 
were torn off and hung on the trees and bushes. Soon the 
roar of the fall told him that he could no longer lose his way. 
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A beaten path led him on, for here lay Jorgrimme’s cave, 
and farther on, behind a heap of stones, the spray was whirling. 

There stood the god on a shelf of rock, casting no shadow 
in the twilight. Raised upon four smaller stones, he was of 
no very imposing size, and he grew narrower towards the top 
like a pestle. In the middle of the block a dark hole gaped, 
as though made by a giant’s finger, and this was the 
dreaded eye. 

Ingevald leaned his elbow on the god and looked down into 
the fosse. He still noticed that he was not alone. The crum- 
bling, moss-grown bones and horns of victims, which lay scat- 
tered over the rocks, crackled in his rear like trampled twigs. 
And he knew who it was: from the first he had guessed that 
it was his mother who was following him. 

By bending his head a little to one side, he was able to 
recognize her. She stopped on the edge of the cliff a little 
way from him and looked down into the same brown stream, 
which turned white only where foamed above the eddies. 
For a long time they stood thus, as though unaware of each 
other’s presence. Never before had it struck him how small 
she was and how prematurely old and repulsively ugly. Can 
it be she who brought me into the world? he thought. 

“Ingevald,” she said at last, “I was among the rest of the 
thralls and I heard what you muttered between your teeth. 
That is why I have come after you.” 

“You are afraid I shall flog Umasumbla, the stone god?” 

“No, I feared you would not have the courage for it. Take 
your revenge, my son. Revenge is the world’s balm and de- 
light. And then learn to love all that is of gold and silver. 
Nothing else is worth a day’s toil.” 

She came a little nearer. When she stood close to him, 
chewing fern-root and smacking her tongue and talking with 
her thumbs, he conceived such disgust of her that he could 
no longer call her mother. 

“T know well,” she said with a quiver in her voice, “that 
to-night you have borrowed UIf Ulfsson’s eyes and it is with 
them::you look upon me. Better were it if they burned like 
a true wolf’s. Does not your cheek still smart from his blow? 
Not an hour longer will I stay with a master who lets us 
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him or stab him in his sleep.” STE SL Pati F, 

“Then go! Go home to Jorgrimme’s hole!” 

“Jorgrimme is dead. On this rock he offered up my sister 
to the One-Eyed to prolong his life. But from that hour he 
lost all comfort and gladness. Then he went into the mound 
and stabbed himself with his stone knife. And when I came 
and found him dead, I placed his fishing-tackle and his pots 
about him and laid the horn MAnegarm in his stiff hands. 
Then I covered the entrance with earth and turves. The elk 
grazes above his head. No one shall find the way thither, 
even as he himself knew not whence he came. Aye, go, go, 
dwarf woman! It is said that you are descended from chiefs 
of old who dwelt in the far North, where the women have 
beards and hunt the bison with bow and arrows and overcome 
the giants with their incantations. There lay boundless wastes 
full of snow and game, and there the dwarfs held sway. 
Alas, they are now few and poor! Now we hear but rarely 
of a dwarf being seen in the forests, and in these parts we 
were the last. Aye, go, go, dwarf woman, day and night; 
yet you will not meet your fellows. And when the dwarfs 
cease talking, they soon forget all words and can but howl 
and shriek with the storm.” 

“Aye, go, go!” he repeated bitterly. “Wade over the stream 
below the last fall. There all paths come to an end. There 
the wilderness begins. Why did you give me life if you dare 
not take it from me again? A thrall may buy his freedom 
and be as good a man as any, but how shall I ever free 
myself from all the evil I have inherited from you? My 
brothers knew what they were about when they hid themselves 
in distant lands. What will become of Folke Filbyter’s house ? 
Neither eagles nor doves can issue from a mole-hill. Men 
come to sell us salt, and spit upon the threshold. And if I 
shave my head and paint my cheeks, your blood will still flow 
in my veins. Can anyone be so luckless? Stone God, Stone 
Brow, Umasumbla, God of the Fosse, help us!” 

With a roar of laughter he threw his arms around. the 
stone god and lifted him. He did not know whence he de- 
rived such strength. With a shower of sparks and a roar like 
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thunder, the One-Eyed plunged from his throne and rolled 
into the fosse. There he lay face downward, drenched in the 
spray, henceforth not to be distinguished from other stones. 

“Dwarf child! dwarf child!” cried the mother in a shout of 
triumph. “That was my blood in your arms. Now I know 
that the flame of revenge lives in you. Why did I never make 
you drink from Manegarm? Why did I leave the horn with 
the dead who has no thirst? We must tear up the mound, 
Ingevald. We must plunder Jorgrimme in his grave and take 
from him his treasure. You see, all men have longings, but 
they lie in their cradles like good little children and smile 
without knowing what they want. But I shall offer you such 
a drink that these little children will rise from their cradles 
like wolfhounds and at last will swallow both stars and moon. 
And were you a Christian, you should even desire the invisible 
that is beyond all things. Show me your hands, that I may see 
whether your nails are sharp enough for digging. And tell 
me whether you will.” 

“T will!” he answered. 

She took him by the wrist and they ran through the bracken 
to Jorgrimme’s cave. They tore off the turves and the earth 
and the bark and crawled in to him. 

“Jorgrimme!” she called into the dead man’s ear. “You 
sit here among your pots and fishing-tackle, but we have come 
to take from you your dearest possession.” 

Jorgrimme was stiff and dry, and when she let go of him, 
he fell against the wall. There he lay with his knees drawn 
up and his hands around Manegarm. Then she took the horn 
from him, filled it from the pitcher, and drank, handing it 
afterwards to her son. Time after time she filled it till it 
ran over. 

“The drink is soured and musty, but I am thirsty,” he said. 

Then she filled it for the last time with the dregs of the 
pitcher. 

“Jorgrimme!” she cried. “You still sit there reaching out 
your hands, but they have nothing to take hold of! We have 
taken the horn from you!” 

She moved her lips to form more words, but they would no 
longer obey her and madness was kindled in her eyes. It was 
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the madness that always lurked in the soul of the dwarfs but, 
instead of making them dull and melancholy, took the form of 
a happy relief and boundless joy. This madness freed them 
from their human shape and made them one again with all 
surrounding mysteries, with the wind and weather, the wilder- 
ness and the beasts therein. Her desires now crept out of 
their little cradles like terrible wolfhounds. She longed to be 
one of the far-famed witches who visited the homesteads with 
long catskin gloves and hoods drawn over their eyes. With 
fear and reverence they were brought into the house and richly 
entertained, with a roasted snake’s heart as the chief dainty. 
She knew that. To frighten men and women, to be shunned 
for her malice and to hear the sound of weeping, was what 
she longed for. Light as a little bird with downy feathers 
and broad wings, she would fly before the storm along wooded 
ridges and along boundary dikes. In the dead of night she 
would tear open doors, throw the brooms about, pour water 
on the embers of the hearth, and wake the sleepers with an 
unearthly shriek without ever being seen or caught. . Little 
babes she would steal and change about. She would travel 
many leagues on the holy midwinter’s night to lay them by a 
strange mother or a young maid. 

Time after time she tried to speak. Her mouth moved in- 
cessantly, now narrow and long, now round and open. But 
she could recall no sounds but those she had heard as a child 
about Jorgrimme’s mound. She chirped like a cricket or a 
grasshopper. Distorting her face spasmodically according to 
the different sounds, she imitated the cry of the nightjar. 
Finally she clasped her hands around the neck of her son and 
with upturned face hissed out a piercing shriek. As he looked 
at her he was irresistibly compelled to join in the same per- 
sistent shriek—and it resounded through the woods. 

The blood rushed to his eyes so that he seemed to stare 
at her through a red film. Then all clear consciousness van- 
ished for a long time and he did not know how he came back 
into the open and found the way home. Many times she ut- 
tered the same shrill cry, and each time he joined in with wild 
force, but already she was far away. Her cry came from the 
ford, where all paths ceased and the wilderness began. His 
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temples throbbed and were cold as ice. And he was sur- 
prised to find himself carrying something in his arms which 
was round and smooth to the touch but not heavy. 

Only when he felt wet about the feet, and the boughs no 
longer pricked and scratched him, was he aware that he was once 
more walking through long meadow grass. He recognized the 
dark gable of Folketuna when at last it rose before him in 
the dusk and barred his way. 

The thralls were back already and snoring on the floor. 
Behind the partition Tova lay sighing among the goats and 
sheep. Without relinquishing the horn, he threw himself upon 
the straw in the first empty place he could find. He thought 
his mother was sitting on his chest uttering her long-drawn 
shriek, but that he could no longer join in it because her elbow 
was on his throat. 

“You’re moaning in your sleep,” said Tova. “Turn over 
on the other side.” 

“Ves,” he answered. “TI found an old drinking-horn in the 
forest and it brings me bad dreams.” 

Towards morning Folke Filbyter came home. He was still 
wearing Ulf Ulfsson’s cloak, but it now bore many stains of 


mead and beer. He called to Tova to get up at once and light 
the fire. 


VI 


OLKE FILBYTER took his best harness into the yard to be 
cleaned, as he and his son were to ride to Ulf Ulfsson’s 
on an errand of betrothal. While the thralls were busy 

with this, they began to cry out and point towards the woods. 
Before anyone knew what was the matter, they had flocked 
about the door. 

A dark crowd of queer-looking human creatures approached 
through the oaks. Finn dwarfs they could not be, they were 
too big for that. Nor did they belong to Ulf Ulfsson’s 
people, for they did not wear the thralls’ grey homespun, but 
cloaks and jerkins of every possible colour and material. 
And among their rags gleamed the most splendid clasps and 
buckles. Their faces were unwashed and dark as grained oak, 
and the men’s were bearded up to the eyes. Some of the 
women wore kerchiefs that had once been white and showed 
that they were renegade priestesses who had deserted their 
altars and holy walls. At their head walked a man who was 
taller than the rest,and on his shoulder he carried a club such 
as the peasants used for driving stakes into the ground. He 
raised his right hand as a sign that he was a friend and had 
no design of attacking. 

“Have your folk gone blind, Folke Filbyter,” he said, “that 
they do not know their old friends? We have met often 
enough by the swamp and helped each other with troublesome 
wayfarers. Have you grown afraid of Elk the Club King 
and his robber band? Or has your new friendship with the 
noble Ulf Ulfsson made you so proud that you will no longer 
be seen with such rude vagabonds? Speak out, that I may 
know.” 

Fear was a thing that had never found a place in Folke 
Filbyter’s soul. On seeing what sort of people he had to deal 
with, he ordered his thralls to go back to their work at once. 
And then Elk the Club King and all his followers began to 
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salute him with marks of the deepest reverence and their eyes 
showed undisguised admiration and attachment. It was the 
first time the master of Folketuna had been greeted with so 
much respect. 

“In one thing we are equals, we two,” Elk went on, bowing 
more humbly than ever. “You and I have both committed 
crimes beyond atonement. You have attacked men bathing 
and sleeping. You are as great a miscreant as I, and yet 
you manage to live on your estate like a rich landowner, and, 
compared with you, I am only a bungler at the game. For 
that reason we all have a sincere admiration for you. We 
have always treated you as one of ourselves and have never 
taken so much as a sheep from you. It has been hard enough 
at times, for we have to suffer cold and hunger, but we will 
offer you no harm.” 

The thralls laughed scornfully, and Folke Filbyter dropped 
his eyes. 

“All that is very well,” he answered, with rather more haste 
than was usual with him; “but what would you with me now?” 

“T will offer you friendship and fellowship. I know all 
about what is going on here. I know you mean to visit Uli 
Ulfsson to buy a bride. If that visit turns out amiss, there 
will be discord between you and that worthy man, as there 
has always been between me and him. He and I are not of 
the same breed. But then I will help you to plunder him 
on the roads. He is poor beside you and short of men, but 
if one day you need help, I can come and guard your house.” 

“And what do you ask for this service?” 

“One thing only. But to me it will be a great honour and 
as great an insult to Ulf Ulfsson when you go a-courting for 
your son under his proud roof. The only condition I make 
is that you swear blood-brotherhood with me on the spot.” 

The veins in Folke Filbyter’s bull neck swelled. But when 
he heard the laughter of his housecarls and bethought him 
how gladly he would challenge his neighbour while seeking 
to win him over, a blind defiance rose within him. He felt 
rich enough to disregard the law-abiding franklins who stood 
by the hour wrangling at the Thing instead of striking a blow. 

“Master, you will not put fresh disgrace upon the house?” 
said the bailiff. “Let us fetch our axes and defend the door.” 
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It was unwisely spoken, for instead of an answer Folke 
Filbyter bared his arm. Elk the Club King instantly did the 
same and advanced towards him. 

The thralls turned away in disgust and skulked back to 
the saddles, but could not help turning round from curiosity. 

They saw the robber draw his knife and cut a piece of turf 
from the ground. Then he made a pretty deep gash in Folke 
Filbyter’s outstretched arm and another in his own. When 
the blood of both had mingled in the hole, he replaced the 
turf so that the roots of the grass stood in the blood. 

“Grow, grow, green grass, as grows our friendship!” he 
said. “Folke Filbyter, you are now foster-brother to the 
man of worst repute in the whole country-side.”’ 

With that he clasped Folke’s hand and bowed as deeply as 
before, his eyes gleaming with devoted admiration. 

“Robber,” said Folke Filbyter as he led him into the house 
to drink with him, “I have never before sworn  blood- 
brotherhood with any man.” 

“And I have reached the height of my ambition,” replied 
Elk. “Task nothing of you. You gave me more than enouch 
when you mingled your blood with mine. But go now to Uli 
Ulfsson, and call upon me when there is need.” 

When he came out again and went off with his band, the 
thralls led out two horses and saddled them. 

“What shall we all come to?” they whispered. 

Folke Filbyter then took his son with him and rode to Ulf 
Ulfsson’s house. 

There Ingevald saw things he knew only from the tales of 
the thralls, and he was silent and abashed even before dis- 
mounting. The last part of the road was more even than 
the floor of the hall at Folketuna. In the grove which lay 
beside it stood a grave-mound with sacrificial altars, and he 
counted as many as five runic stones erected to the memory 
of fallen fathers and brothers. His footsteps were scarcely 
heard as he entered the hall, so deeply was it strewed with 
sprigs of juniper and fresh wild flowers. The walls were 
covered with blue hangings, on which fully armed vikings 
sailed in their ships or ran their spears through gaping drag- 
ons. The table was spread with a white cloth, and round 
loaves lay beside each wooden platter. Upon the posts of 
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the high seat gleamed weapons of ancient dwarfs’ work, and 
in the sunlight which streamed down upon the hearth even 
the kettles shone brightly among the black cinders. The thralls, 
who were seated in a ring making baskets, at once rose cour- 
teously on seeing the strangers, and none of them carried a 
whip at his belt. Before the women’s bench at the end of 
the hall stood Ulf Ulfsson’s eldest daughter measuring out 
thread, and she spoke freely and cheerfully to her maids as 
though to equals. When one of them dropped the ball of 
thread, she stooped down and picked it up herself. 

Ingevald had never believed such magnificence existed ex- 
cept in the waking dreams of some thrall who lay in the 
straw making up stories. He felt stiff and awkward in 
the new blue clothes that had been given him that morning, 
and he kept behind his father. Step by step he followed him, 
trying in every way to behave like him. But when Folke 
Filbyter spread himself on the guest bench and made his voice 
echo through the room, Ingevald found it unwise to imitate 
him in everything. He squeezed in beside him and obstinately 
clung to his narrow seat, not daring to move or even to look 
up; and he felt so ashamed of him that he would have blushed, 
had he been capable of it. Puny and silent he sat on the 
soft cushion, wishing himself at home among the thralls at 
Folketuna. 

But nothing in the whole hall inspired him with such dread 
and respect as Ulf Ulfsson himself. He sat in the high 
seat shafting arrows. But as soon as he saw his guest, he 
went to meet them and signed to his daughter Holmdis and 
to his two sons. Except in age they were both very like him, 
and by the firm grasp of their hands Ingevald felt that he 
was greeting young chiefs who were used to action and 
command. Holmdis came forward with the mead-horn, and 
when the guests had been welcomed Ulf Ulfsson seated 
himself again in the high seat and told stories of bygone he- 
roes. Now and then he took down his harp from the post and 
played. 

He had a younger daughter whose name was Ulfva, but she 
sat by herself on the women’s bench and played. 

From time to time Holmdis came back with a fresh horn, 
and each time it was bigger and handsomer than the last, but 
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Ingevald knew neither how he ought to receive it nor how 
much it was becoming to drink. He no longer depended on 
his father’s example, but tried to behave like Holmdis’s 
brothers, though he found it a difficult art. She spoke to him 
several times frankly and brightly, but his tongue seemed tied 
so that he could answer nothing. Once she came so near to 
him that her hair swept across his hands and gleamed in a 
beam of sunlight. She smiled and turned round. 

“Beware of my hair,” she said; “it is strong enough to 
make a bow-string.” 

A slight frown darted across her candid face like an echo 
of her last words. Then for the first time it became clear 
to him that it was she who was destined to live with 
him at Folketuna. Such boundless happiness seemed to him 
beyond belief and idle to desire, and he grew more afraid of 
her than ever. He looked up at the opening in the roof, and 
she, not knowing he did so from embarrassment, said: 

“Vou are listening for something.” 

“What is that murmur in the air?” he asked, relieved to 
find something to say at last. 

“Don’t you know that either?” she said. “That is the great 
lime-tree, our guardian tree. It is so old and year by year 
it spreads farther over the house. The first of the Ulfungs’ 
race planted it long, long ago, and the spirit who dwells in the 
lofty stem watches over us all from birth. So we too watch 
over her and her tree. Come out and I will show you round 
the place.” 

He took hold of the edge of the table to get up from his 
cramped seat on the bench. Folke Filbyter pointed with his 
head at the two young people as they went out, but Ulf Ulfs- 
son continued to play on his harp. 

The sun was shining gloriously. Such brightness flashed 
from her hair and from the clasp on her breast as though 
the whole flood of sunlight had settled about her and followed 
her everywhere. Her shadow crept along, racing each step 
and vanishing under her feet. All the flowers in the grass 
were opened wide, and the foliage, penetrated by the sun’s 
fires, showed a brighter green than usual. In every spring 
and every brook lay a sun; even the little puddles on the rocks 
had their suns great and small, and all in rivalry threw back 
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their beams towards their shining mother in the firmament. 

“To-day Odin and Frigga are sitting in their tower 
Hlidskjalf, looking out over the world,’ said Holmdis. 
“What can it be that so delights the holy pair that they shed 
such glorious radiance upon all creation at this moment?” 

She pointed up at the murmuring tree and showed Ingevald 
that it would take three or four men with outstretched arms 
to reach around the stem. And she told him how at the feast 
of Yule she and her women adorned the boughs with eggshells 
and cocks’ feathers to delight the guardian spirit and thank 
her for a good year. Then she hurried on before him, since 
she knew the way. He was not surprised at her joyousness, 
as she walked in such a splendour of light, but he was ashamed 
at having nothing to say. 

“T have been told that you are quick at answers,” she said, 
and asked him which flowers were the fairest, the white or 
the blue. 

To this he could find no answer. Only when they reached 
the stables and cattle-sheds did he feel more at home. 

“This ox’s hoofs are too long, he will never be a good 
draught animal,” he began, and his voice at once became more 
confident. ‘And never ride that horse; he has a vicious eye. 
Horses are strange creatures and it is not easy to make them 
out. Taming horses is like taming women, Father says.” 

“Tt is well that one can’t judge by the horsehair,” she re- 
plied with a rapid glance at his head. “I was so curious to 
see you, Ingevald. I was so sure you would have on the 
long jerkin of gaudy rags that Father talked about when he 
came back from Folketuna. And now all I have seen is the 
big silver rings in your ears. Is it true, as the thralls tell 
us, that you kneel over a spring in the woods to look at your 
image?” 

He felt that her gaiety was not quite so free from malice 
as he had thought at first, and that she was making fun of 
him. He was still standing in the stall examining the horse’s 
eye. 

“Now I know the answer to your question about the 
flowers!” he suddenly exclaimed, turning round. “The white 
are the fairest, because the bog myrtle’s flower is white, and. 
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cool bog-myrtle beer on a hot day is the best thing there is, 
says Father.” 

“No, the blue are, for of them the bridal wreath is made,” 
she answered as curtly. “And now we must not stand here 
any longer, but go back into the sunshine.’”’ 

“He who places the bridal wreath on your brow, Holmdis, 
will be too dazed to see the colour of the flowers,” he said. 

He tried to meet her eyes firmly, pleased with the answer 
he had made. She had pushed the door open and walked 
out ahead of him. 

“He who places the bridal wreath on my brow! Ah, Inge- 
vald, perhaps I played with him as a child. But now I dare 
not think of it. Perhaps I have not yet met him, but I 
have heard my brothers speak of many noble and high-minded 
warriors. When the proudest and most famous of them rides 
in at my father’s gate, we may begin to talk of my bridal 
wreath.” 

“A haughty maid has long to wait.” 

And while she is waiting, she spins merrily and sings of 
her warrior steering his bark far out at sea. Ah, she can 
hear so plainly how he too sings of her, though perhaps he 
knows not where she lives nor what is her name.” 

“And then she falls a-weeping . . . and takes the heir to 
her neighbour’s lands.” 

She stooped down and plucked a downy dandelion and blew 
on it. 

“No, to her neighbour’s son she will say: ‘Beware, boy, 
of my hair, for though it is not horsehair it is strong enough 
to make a bow-string.’ ” 

He stopped abruptly and tried to find a hateful word to 
throw at her like a cold stone knife, but she stood up and 
said calmly: “It is wrong of me to keep you out here so 
long, when Father is playing the harp. You might have more 
pleasure in listening to him, for I am sure you have no harp 
at Folketuna. Now we have talked together and I think it 
best that we go back to the others.” 

As they reached the door of the hall, Folke Filbyter in- 
terrupted his host’s playing and cried: 

“You give us too much of your harping, Ulf Ulfsson! 
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The young people are back already, and our parley has not yet 
begun! It is not the custom that they themselves should be 
present and thus hinder our speaking freely in so serious a 
discussion.” 

Ulf Ulfsson hung up his harp on the post of the high seat. 
As a sign that the betrothal was now under debate, all sat 
with their feet crossed and their hands crossed before them 
on the table. 

“Tt is true that the young people themselves are not 
usually present,” he said, and his voice was not so clear and 
firm as before. “But I give them leave to be here, that we 
may hear what they think. Let them sit in their rightful 
places, so that I have my daughter beside me and you your son. 
Now let us hear your business, neighbour. I ask you first, 
according to old custom: Will you buy land?” 

Folke Filbyter stood up. “No.” 

“Then Task you: Will you buy grain?” 

“No, I will buy one of your daughters, Ulf Ulfsson, and 
the elder for choice. I do not ask who was her mother, for 
she is dead. Your daughter’s fair form speaks best of her 
value.” 

“That is well said,” answered Ulf’s sons. They showed 
their agreement by bringing down the right hand upon the 
left, which still lay on the table before them. 

“So far, then, we are agreed. I ask you in like manner 
to put no questions about Ingevald’s mother, for she has fled 
to the woods again and may therefore also be counted dead. 
Like foralike” 

Ulf’s sons muttered something about the “Finn woman,” 
but Folke Filbyter hurried on with his speech, which he had 
learnt by heart. 

“It may surprise you that I am all at once so zealous in a 
matter which a few days ago had not entered my thoughts. 
In that case you are yourself to blame, Ulf Ulfsson. You 
came tome. You spoke in many ways as a wise neighbour, but 
at the same time so offensively that I see only one‘1aeans of 
formas And that is.a marriage bargain between our chil- 

ren.” 

Ulf Ulfsson nodded thoughtfully. 

+ihieats offended you to hear the truth, Folke Filbyter, then 
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let me tell you that there are more ways than one of settling 
the matter. If you think we have both stayed too long at 
home to wield a sword, then we have sons who are young 
enough for single combat. Nevertheless I shall not forget that 
as a guest you are to-day under my special protection and 
that it was myself who first spoke of a marriage. Nay, I 
set such store by pruderice and calmness that for my part I 
will take back my hasty words and at least I will not set my 
face against your proposal. The sight of you and your son 
and your Folketuna filled me with wrath. You must forgive 
it if you will be as prudent as I. But at the same time I 
must remind you that at the betrothal everyone is free to speak 
his mind without offence to others. And now I turn to you, 
my sons. Bethink you that I am growing old and that I shall 
be left alone here when you are out with your ships. I need 
one who will help me to guard my house and lands. Soon 
it will be hard to say who is lord over Svea’s land. The 
Valkyries’ steeds are neighing loudly for a field of blood.” 

Holmdis sprang up from the cushion beside him. And now 
all the sunshine had vanished from her face, though once more 
she stood in the sunbeam. 

“Father,” she said, “do not give me to that man. Never 
will I follow him of my free will, though he fill your shield 
with gold. And to you, my good brothers, do I turn for help!” 

Folke Filbyter struck the back of the bench angrily with 
his fist. As he stood there in his wild strength and health, 
with Ulf Ulfsson’s stained cloak still clasped over his chest, 
he looked like a gigantic savage. His awkward gestures and 
his roaring voice seemed to belong to the wild woods and 
rocks rather than to the peaceful everyday life of a homestead. 
And yet it was impossible not to recognize the rich franklin; 
his bloated obesity weighed on him like a burden, his stomach 
was more prominent than his chest, so that his jerkin looked 
too short in front. He straddled with his feet wide apart 
and his flaxen hair hung straight down on either side of his 
round, clear-skinned face, beardless as a woman’s. The ridi- 
cule which persistently clung to him wherever he went, again 
surrounded him without his being aware of it. 

“Ulf Ulfsson, tame your daughter!” he cried. “Teach 
her that a wise settlement is the only foundation of children’s 
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happiness! I am the man to make a more generous bridal 
bargain than any other. Tell her she shall have two hundred 
ells of homespun and twenty ells of linen . . . and fifty marks 
of pure silver with the stamp of a Flemish town and .. .” 

Ulf Ulfsson stared in embarrassment at the cinders on the 
hearth. 

“Gently, gently, neighbour,” he said. “It is only fair that 
she should have a word to say, since this question of a bar- 
gain is a more tangled one than most. Your son has never 
been out with a ship and can boast no viking’s fame. For 
these three days I have told her of your riches and of your 
offer. But it is the way of modest maidens to refuse at first. 
Perhaps she will listen, more readily to her brothers than to 
us elders.” 

Now Holmdis’s brothers rose and spoke. The younger gave 
her a friendly nod and spoke first. 

“No one shall force my sister,” he said curtly. 

Folke Filbyter took a couple of paces forward, as though 
he would take hold of each as he addressed him. 

“You have lost your wits, young men!” he cried. “To 
each of you, her brothers, I have promised a jerkin with 
silver buttons, but I am willing to offer more. Do you know 
what, Ulfungs? You have hangings on your walls and 
flowers on your floor, but you are poor. Even if your house 
has the broadest acres, after mine, you are yet poor men!” 

The elder brother considered long before he spoke: “TI can- 
not agree with my younger brother. If two young people 
join together from liking alone, they have not much to build 
upon. Love is a mead that soon turns sour, but a wise and 
generous bargain provides interests to be guarded in common. 
And even if at first their hearts be cool, in time they will 
find out each other’s good sides and rejoice in them and be 
content. Therefore young people ought never to have a hand 
in their own marriage, but should leave it to others who see 
clearly and can arrange all calmly for the best. Dear sister, 
an old rhyme tells us: Marry for love and find it hollow; 
but marry wisely and joy shall follow.” 

Folke Filbyter brightened up and prepared to resume his 
seat. : 
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“Do you hear that, Holmdis?” he said. “Your elder 
brother has inherited Ulf Ulfsson’s careful prudence.” 

“°’Twould be well if I had,” the elder brother continued: 
“but I have not yet finished speaking, neighbour. You say 
truly that we Wolf Cubs are poor by the side of you. Next 
to yours, our lands are the broadest, but gold and silver do 
not grow in woods and swamp—except when you pass by 
with a hole in your sack. True, in other summers we brothers 
have been out a-viking in the West, but there we have had 
more dealings with iron than with other metals. Thus we 
have reason to hearken to your offer, but it shall not make us 
forget the only right answer. And now I turn to you, Ulf 
Ulfsson, my father and master. Ill does it beseem us, who 
are of ancient Lawman’s stock, to ally ourselves with Folke- 
tuna. Gold can do much, but not all. From Folketuna will 
never come a son who can be our brother in power and repute, 
and the shining sword of your old age. From a corrupted 
seed no tree will grow. Can you conceive Folke Filbyter as 
the ancestor of a mighty lineage? Folketuna is a despised 
house, founded by a stranger of whom we know nothing but 
ill. Let him marry his son among thralls or Finn folk. That 
is fitting for one who, when he dies, will lie forgotten, with 
no pillar-stone to mark his grave. We believe you meant well, 
Father, when you made this unhappy proposal; but I tell you 
frankly that in that hour your wonted prudence had forsaken 
you. The times are overcast and threatening, but my sister 
is too good for a bantling of Folketuna. We, her brothers, 
say ‘No’ and raise our ban, for we purpose to make our race 
renowned.” 

Ulf Ulfsson was the only one who remained seated. He 
turned and took his daughter by the elbows. 

“Now may my good fylgia look into my heart, for my 
purpose was clean.* And you, my daughter, are free-born as 
I am. For three renowned generations you can count your 
kindred. Names of heroes famed throughout Svithiod you 
can read on the stones in the memorial grove. Joyfully you 
may dream of brothers who fell fighting in foreign lands. 


» 8The fylgia was the attendant spirit who watched over every indi- 
vidual. 
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Therefore I bade you be present to-day to speak for yourself. 
How highly my neighbour values you, can be judged from his 
offer, and I have prudently humbled myself rather than boast 
of my lineage. Nevertheless you must also hearken to your 
brothers. Now make your choice!” 

“My choice is made. Never will I give myself willingly to 
Ingevald Folkesson.” 

“Then nothing is left for me but to give you my hand, 
neighbour,” said Ulf Ulfsson, coming down from the high 
seat. “Forget my late insults and the youthful heat of my 
sons’ talk to-day, and let peace reign between our houses. 
Your gifts shall be honourably returned to Folketuna. If 
you agree, we will raise in common an armed band for our 
defence, in case the King should come to baptize us with 
outstretched hand.” 

Then a thing happened which none had looked for. All 
would have thought it far likelier and safer 1f Folke Filbyter 
had flared up and struck the bench as before, but not a line 
of his face changed. He stood there silent and motionless 
as a rock, as though every drop of blood in his body had 
frozen stiff. Brought up among peasants, greedy and cruel 
from ignorance and habit, but easy-going and satisfied with 
little or nothing, he became another man when things went 
against him. Then he was filled with the stubborn force 
which the Norms grant to him on whom they are about to 
lay the heaviest burden of misfortune. Ulf Ulfsson’s insult- 
ing visit had roused in him a desire to confer renown on his 
son, but it was only opposition that made him obstinate and 
unyielding. A bridal bargain, which another man might have 
brought about at once, proved unexpectedly impossible to him. 
He had a feeling of being in a cave deep underground, hemmed 
in by impenetrable walls of earth. It did not occur to him 
to consider whether the fault was his or whether there was 
any way out of his straits. He simply maintained a sullen 
silence, and those who had lately smiled at his clumsy boast- 
ing were now uneasy and held their peace. 

“Your hand?” he answered at length. “No, Ulf Ulfsson, 
no! If I had your prudence, maybe I should give another 
answer, but the master of Folketuna is not a prudent man. 
He is no friend for you. Do you know Elk the Club King?” 
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“TI would I had the miscreant’s head here on the floor be- 
fore me.” 

“Since this morning I am his sworn brother. ... Ulf 
Ulfsson, have you given orders to bring out my horses?” 

The thralls ran up and helped him on to his horse. Fat 
and heavy, he rode off at a walking pace, and his son rode 
beside him in silence. 


That evening Ingevald sat as usual huddled among the 
thralls and whispered in a drawling, plaintive voice about the 
events of the day, but to his father he did not venture to 
say a word. Folke Fiibyter lingered over the porridge-bowl. 
Till a late hour he talked calmly with the bailiff about the 
morrow’s work. 

Not till night had fallen did Ingevald feel that he could 
no longer bear the silence. Without thinking, he had lain 
down in the straw beside his father. 

“Father, you are awake,” he said. ‘There is no man I hate 
so much as Ulf Ulfsson.” 

“He is my worst enemy, Ingevald. It is his carefulness 
and prudence that we hate.” 

“He always insults us, Father. Do you know why the Finn 
woman ‘stole away into the woods and swore never to come 
back? I met her at night and we went down into Jorgrimme’s 
mound and took from him his mead-horn. It stands there 
in the corner. Then she spoke about you. She felt that she 
must poison you if she stayed in the house. She could no 
longer bear a master who forebore to avenge an insult to his 
whole household. Remember, I have her blood in me, Father. 
You will never see me calm again nor feel safe from me a 
single night until you take revenge on Ulf Ulfsson and 
his sons.” 

Ingevald heard the thralls taking down their axes. Nobody 
had ordered them to do so and they made more noise than 
was necessary. He guessed that they were doing it to urge 
their masters to think of the honour of the house. He per- 
suaded himself that it was nothing but the insult that pained 
and burned him so that he could not sleep. But he scarcely 
remembered a word of what had been said at Ulf Ulfsson’s. 
To him it was just such a wordy quarrel as he had expected 
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in going there. He recalled only Holmdis, and he saw her 
far more clearly now than when he sat before her in the hall. 
As she measured out the thread for her maids, she brightened 
all about her, making the work seem a joy. As she walked, 
she bent her head like a singer, although the words she threw 
at him were most scornful and meant to turn him away. They 
had struck him to the heart, so that from that moment he 
could think of nothing but her. She persecuted and tormented 
him as he tossed in the straw, imagining that he recalled her 
brother’s long and insulting speech. Illumined by sunbeams, 
her hair swept across his hands and he felt how strong it was 
and how glorious it would be to twine it into a bow-string. 

“IT tell you, Father,’ he whispered in a quivering voice, 
“no woman but Holmdis will I ever bring to Folketuna. I 
shall set her before me on my horse and fetch her by force, 
because she defied us and because I hate her. I shall tame 
Ulf Ulfsson’s daughter to crawl over the floor for her food.” 

“That is more boldly spoken than I had looked for from 
you, Ingevald,” his father hastened to answer, as though with 
a feeling of relief. “Are you sure now that you are speaking 
the truth and not dissembling your longing for that woman? 
If you are, I shall not think much of you. I am rich enough 
to buy you a wife who will think herself lucky to wear the 
keys of Folketuna.” 

“You must believe me, Father, I hate her. And why is 
she called Holmdis? She stood in the sunlight when I saw 
her first, and Soldis will I call her. “Soldis! Soldis! I will 
ery all over Folketuna.” . 

Folke Filbyter turned his back on him and swept up more 
straw for a pillow. 

“You are a sorry fellow,” he said, once more dull and 
indifferent. “TI can hear well enough how you hate her. You 
will bring folly to my house, that is what you will do. But 
do as you will. I had thought of going with you and helping 
you, but now ’tis all one. Take the bailiff with you and the 
stoutest of the carls—unless you think better of it and stay 
where you are. My only advice is to offer a white hen for 
success at the shrine on your way, though I know nothing 
more pitiful and contemptible than the gods.” 

Ingevald jumped up and shook the straw from him. The 
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bailiff and the younger housecarls had already tied their shoes 
and stood waiting, though nobody had forbidden them to 
go to sleep. When he came up to them, they swung their 
axes in the dusk, for they felt their share in the insult to the 
house. 

To make his revenge the more proud and bitter, he put on 
his motley dress with the red and yellow patches, though one 
side of it was torn to pieces. The bailiff kindled a torch 
in the embers to light him. As they passed Folke Filbyter, 
they saw that he still lay with his back to the room, not taking 
the least notice of their proceedings. Each of the thralls had 
to show that his ax was firmly hafted and that he had a skin 
wound about his right hand to guard against return blows. 
This was the equipment they used when out on Folke Fil- 
byter’s secret business of plundering wayfarers, and they were 
as well accustomed to bear arms as to ply the spade. Inge- 
vald therefore did not spend much time on them, being full 
of impatience and ardour. But for himself he chose a bundle 
of newly shafted arrows and a bow without a string. 

Then he hurried to the stable and mounted the biggest and 
most powerful of the horses. The thralls flocked about him 
and followed him on foot with long, dragging steps, carrying 
their axes on their shoulders. 

He stopped at the first shrine beside the way to kill a white 
hen, as his father had advised. Wild hops and briers climbed 
about the little round wooden shrine, whose roof was almost 
hidden under a leafy hazel-bush. As he went in with the 
blood of the sacrifice, he said: “Tear off a piece of bark from 
the roof; it is dark in here, though the night is light enough 
outside. I know it is Freya sitting here with her apple in 
her hand, but she is always so covered with moss that she 
looks more like a rotten billet than a goddess. So I am not 
surprised that to-night her face feels so small and smooth as 
I smear it with the blood of the offering.’ 

The bailiff tore off a piece of bark so that more light came 
in, and leaned over the hole to look in. 

“Ingevald!” he cried. “This is terrible! What has been 
done here? Is it the work of men or of wood-spirits? It 
is a new and strange image whose cheeks you have reddened, 
and it is a child, not an apple, that the new-comer holds on 
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her knee. Freya was carved from a single block of oak and 
was much higher.” ; 

Ingevald fell back to the entrance and stood there, his hands 
bloody from the slaughtered hen. 

“The worm-eaten remains of Freya have been thrown 
down,” he said, “and over them lies a staff. Come nearer, 
men! Tell me, have you seen that staff before?” 

They raised their axes as though to defend themselves 
against some invisible thing, drew cautiously nearer, and 
stopped. 

“That is old Jakob’s staff!’ 

“Yes it is his staff,’ said Ingevald. “I should know 
it among ten others. All that has to do with that man has 
burnt itself into my memory, but I remember nothing more 
plainly than the staff with which I ill-treated him. Now it 
has betrayed him. How could that pious man do such an evil 
deed ?” 

“Tngevald,” whispered the bailiff, pulling at his motley jerkin, 
“Jakob does nothing secretly. You may be sure he left his 
staff on the broken image that everyone might clearly see who 
was the culprit. How easily might any of us have been sus- 
pected and punished !’’ 

“Well, then,” exclaimed Ingevald hotly, turning to the image, 
“T know you not, goddess, but your face is still young and 
smooth and shining, and I have taught you to blush. Now I 
shall make you as fine a crimson as any queen of the South— 
and you shall help us, if you can!” 

So saying, he threw all the remaining blood over the image 
and snatched his horse from the thralls. Above them the 
mighty oaks trembled and murmured. 

He had blood on his sleeve but did not give himself time to 
wipe it off. As he rode, he thought of nothing but Soldis and 
nursed his anger and revenge. 

When they came to Ulf Ulfsson’s homestead, day was already 
dawning. No smoke rose from the roof, and all the outhouses 
were barred. A horse, grazing tethered within the yard, began 
to neigh, but they felled it with a blow of the ax. Then they 
struck axes firmly into the wall of the house so that they made 
a sure stairway, and on them they climbed silently and cautiously 
up to the roof. When they had crept as far as the smoke-hole, 
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they could see down into the hall and make sure that nobody 
was awake. A warm smell of burning still rose from the 
hearth, where earth and ashes had been heaped upon the embers 
to keep life in them till the morning. They tied three belts 
together and let themselves down one by one. All came down 
into the ashes, making them flare up, and they had to help each 
other to put out the fire which began to smoulder in their clothes 
and foot-gear. To their relief they had already discovered that 
the thralls did not sleep with their masters here as at savage 
Folketuna, but lay by themselves in some separate dormitory. 
But the doors of the bed stood ajar and they saw Ulf Ulfsson 
lying asleep within with his sons. Ingevald went forward 
softly and closed the doors. Then he shot the bolt and placed 
three thralls with their backs to the doors, to prevent the sleep- 
ers opening them from within. The other thralls withdrew 
the bar from the house-door, so that the way lay open for 
escape. 

All these preparations were carried out cautiously and noise- 
lessly. Only after assuring himself that nobody was stirring 
in the house did Ingevald begin to search for Soldis. But he 
had gone only half-way through the hall when he caught sight 
of her: half awake, bare-footed and with her bare shoulders 
covered with a brown kerchief, she stood in a doorway staring 
at him. The big silver rings gleamed in his ears, and all the 
red and yellow patches fluttered in the air as he ran towards her. 
She began to call out, first in terror, then in anger. The men 
in the bed awoke and answered her, but the thralls held the 
doors fast with their backs. They hammered and tried to prize 
them open from within, but the bolt was of iron and the thralls’ 
backs were stout, and their feet had got purchase against a 
piece of timber in the floor. 

Ingevald seized her, and as soon as she was bound he took 
the scissors which lay on the table beside some sewing, cut off 
her thick yellow hair, and gave it to the bailiff. 

“Twine me a bow-string,” he said. 

The bailiff took some wax from a box on the table and twined 
a string which he fitted to the bow. 

“Open the doors!” said Ingevald. 

The thralls drew the bolt and stepped aside so that the doors 


flew open. 
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Ulf Ulfsson sat upright in the bed and it was easy to take 
aim at his grizzled beard, which spread over his chest. The 
sons lay farther in, so that they could not get out before him, 
and none of them had any weapon. Ingevald took his longest 
arrow and laid it to the bow. 

The arrow whizzed through the hall, as though a giant lizard 
of the old dragon brood had shot out its sting. But Ingevald 
was no good bowman and his arms were shaking with excite~ 
ment. The arrow only struck Ulf Ulfisson in the hand and 
nailed it fast to the bedpost, so that he could not free himself. 

“There you sit with your sons, Ulf Ulfsson, prudent and 
deliberate as ever, and can neither get in nor out,” Ingevald 
mocked him. ‘Do you remember what we were talking of to- 
day? To tell the truth, Ulf Ulfsson, I have almost forgotten 
it. And now I take your daughter by force. Soldis she shall 
be called henceforth. Soldis, Soldis! Tell me now, Soldis, 
where your father keeps his mead, for I am thirsty and it is 
fitting to drink at such a marriage.” 

The sons struggled vainly to free Ulf Ulfisson’s hand and to 
get past him out of their narrow prison. 

“Tngevald,” whispered the bailiff, “do you not see that our men 
are throwing down their axes and running out of the door? 
The noise has roused the people of the house and they 
are already fighting in the yard. Will you lose your prize 
and maybe your life for the sake of empty words?” 

But Ingevald would not be stopped; hatred and desire clam- 
oured ever more recklessly in his mouth. 

“Listen to me, dear Ulf Ulfsson, sitting there so comfor- 
tably beside your sons. There 1s no need of haste, but my 
thralls are impatient at your tardiness with the ale of wel- 
come. Repeat to me the names of the great heroes of your 
family. How else shall I answer when your daughter bears 
me a son and he asks me of the Ulfungs’ high lineage? If 
I know nothing, I can only answer that he shall shaft his 
first arrow for you, Ulf Ulfsson, and fix it as firmly in your 
left hand as I have set mine in your right.” 

The bailiff placed himself before Ingevald so as to cover 
the bed. Not very imposing did he look in his plain home- 
spun and with his flat face, scored with innumerable little 
wrinkles. But he was the first to come to his senses, and 
now he knew his power, 
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“Every instant may be your last, Ingevald. As yet you 
are not much more than a thrall at Folketuna, and the thralls 
are in my charge. Beware of disobeying me. I have my 
whip here.” 

These words were enough to awaken the thrall habit in 
Ingevald and he felt at once that he must obey. The bailiff 
signed to him to take Soldis by the arms, while he took her 
feet, and together they ran out of the hall with her. But in 
a doorway Ingevald turned once more and shouted to the 

ed: 

“You see, dear Father Ulf, how impatient the thralls are 
to get us into the bridal straw. And your daughter is quite 
beside herself with longing. I am the only one who keeps his 
head, and I believe I might have found a more decent mate. 
She has not even dressed herself. If you were not such a 
laggard, you might fetch her bridal linen. But sit where you 
are, since you are so warm and comfortable; think of your 
children and make rich promises to the gods!” 

He lifted the girl and set her before him on the horse. 
Taking no notice of the flying thralls surrounding him, he 
dashed forward over stumps and bracken with no thought of 
fending off the boughs that caught him on the chest and tore 
the patches from his clothes. 

“Soldis, Soldis!” he shouted in triumph, and covered her 
with wild caresses. 


Folke Filbyter stood at his gate as the wild band rushed 
into the yard. He saw the bloodstains on his son’s sleeve 
and asked: “How many corpses lie on the bench in Ulf 
Ulfsson’s hall?” 

Ingevald reined in his sweating horse without at first being 
able to collect his thoughts. Then he remembered it was the 
blood of the sacrificed hen, and, panting, he related all that 
had happened. : 

“°*Twould have been a manlier shot if the bow-string had 
not been a fair woman’s hair,” his father answered. 

Ingevald lifted Soldis down from the horse. Meanwhile 
he continued to tell of his offering at the shrine and of old 


Jakob’s staff. 
“T hear the old man goes about preaching of a goddess he 
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calls Jesu Mother. I believe the new image was hers. It 
was Jesu Mother who guided the arrow so that Ulf Ulfsson 
could neither slay nor be slain.” 

Folke Filbyter answered him contemptuously: “If it is as 
you say, then Jakob 1s bolder than I thought. I have often 
had a mind to do what he has done and break the wretched 
images to pieces. But they stand on my ground and here 
no one is master but I. Let us none the less be prudent, even 
if we have not the lofty wisdom of the Ulfungs. Take up his 
staff from Freya’s image and set it above the stable-door. 
Who knows ?—perhaps it will guard us against fire and thieves. 
And now go you indoors, Ingevald. In the corner opposite 
the sheep-fold I have made ready a place apart for you and 
the woman, with posts and skins. It looks like a grey tent 
of the Finn folk, and you will be warm there in winter. 
And I have put a new lock on the house-door, so that you can 
fasten it from outside until you have broken her to subjection.” 

He did not bestow a glance on Soldis, but left his son to 
carry her in alone. Then he went back to the gate and carefully 
counted the thralls who had returned from the nocturnal raid, 
to make sure that none was missing. Some of them had 
blood on their faces, and he washed their wounds himself and 
bandaged them with earth. He also examined all the holes 
in their clothes and showed how to mend them. The bailiff 
was highly praised for his ready assumption of command, 
and when all was in order Folke Filbyter offered his weary 
housecarls a sumptuous breakfast with much beer. 

“Perhaps it is best as it is,” he said, “though I would rather 
have seen Ulf Ulfsson a corpse. But after this we may ex- 
pect much trouble. Ulf Ulfsson is not so simple a man as 
to go to the Thing and raise a suit against me. If I have 
not had time to ride to the Thing before, I shall have still 
less hereafter. We have to consider that his sons are brave 
men and proud, but he has not many men about the place 
and his thralls are little used to handling weapons. There- 
fore they will want time to prepare and we can fortify our- 
selves. Those of you who have skill in the smith’s craft must 
quickly make a fire in the forge. The rest of you are to take 
out the horses and all our wagons and sledges, though it is 
summer, and fetch stones from the forest. We have no rocky 
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height in the neighbourhood, but close to the fields lies the 
knoll the herdsmen call Bellerbo, because they have made a 
pen there for the goats. It has a good spring too, known 
for its, clear water and its friendly water-sprite. There we 
will make haste to build a ring-work of stones and tree-trunks, 
so that we may have a refuge if it should go so badly with 
us that we cannot defend the house against attack. I had 
thought to sit here in peace with my ploughs and spades, but 
the storm-clouds have risen faster than I could have dreamt 
a few days ago. Now there is no turning back, and if I 
meet Ulf Ulfsson I shall kill him.” 

Refreshed by their hearty meal and pleased at his eager- 
ness to defend the honour of the house, they all hastened to 
obey his orders. All day long they worked at Folketuna, and 
the sledges grated over the heather as they drew the heavy 
stones. Soot and sparks shot out of the turf roof of the 
forge, and Folke Filbyter himself sat on the blackened block 
by the side of the anvil. His old coat of mail was unrolled 
and cleaned of rust, and he had made for himself a helmet 
of a peculiar kind. He fetched out one of the ordinary small 
round helmets that lay in the armoury and had a brim fitted 
to it. Only once in his life had he seen an iron hat of this 
sort on the head of a warrior, at the storming of a town in 
the Danelagh, and he had noticed that it gave good protection 
against all kinds of missiles, whether arrows or stones. The 
smiths found it ugly and heavy and were unwilling to rivet 
it together, but he forced them to go on with it. 

Tired after a sleepless night and all the unwonted bustle 
of the day, he gradually dropped his chin on his breast and 
fell asleep as he sat on the block. In his dreams he still saw 
the smiths turning the helmet on the anvil and hammering 
in the rivets. 

He dreamed he was sitting in the workshops of the under- 
world, where the sooty beings of Muspelhetm ran about with 
red-hot forgings without feeling the sparks that settled on 
their crooked, hairy legs. They ground their teeth and thrust 
out the glowing iron towards the door, as though expecting 
a visit from those they most hated and feared. Outside there 
was a sound of tramping and the dragging of spears in the 
sand. It could be none other than the sir, of whom Jor- 
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grimme had spoken and who were still engaged in their search. 
But Freya came into the shower of sparks, tall and buxom, 
with her broad open teeth looking like bits of apple set in her 
lips. ‘They search and search and see nothing,” she whis- 
pered, hanging over his shoulder so that the jewels on her 
breast jingled and swayed. “The seed they search for, I have 
now hidden in the fertile and life-giving soil.” 

He reeled under the weight of the beautiful goddess and 
clutched her arm. But never had he felt an arm so sleek 
and smooth and yet so iron-hard. Just as he had hold of it, 
the fire blazed up in the forge and woke him with its glare. 

“Ts that how you mind your work?” he said to the smiths. 
“Tf I doze off for a moment in a senseless dream, you stop 
at once. The helmet is far from finished, and evening will 
soon be here.” 

“Aye, but you stretched out your hand over the anvil,” an- 
swered the smiths, leaning on their hammers. “Would you 
have us strike it?” 


VII 
LD the time which followed, Soldis was seldom seen 


outside the house. No one ever heard her speak a 

friendly word either to masters or thralls. At the 
slightest sound at night, she stood upright and listened. Some- 
times she would stand thus till morning, whiter than a lily and 
motionless as a Valkyrie in a wall-hanging. She always Its- 
tened in the direction of the woods, for she expected to hear her 
brother’s horses from that quarter. 

Ingevald kept watch over her, sitting within the tent of skins. 
He could not face the thralls for shame at not having tamed 
her. Whenever anyone was listening, he pretended to be stern 
and commanding and began to threaten and insult her. Or else 
he made as though all was well between them and flattered her 
with fair words. But when the others were asleep, he crept up 
to her and begged for love and kissed her kirtle and bowed 
down before her in the straw, as though asking her to tread upon 
him. And yet in the midst of his sorrow he was filled with 
a dizzy joy which danced and sang in his poor restless heart. 
He lived in a whirl of delight and despair. Love tore away 
the curtain from life, so that life was brought closer to him, 
so close that he reflected it like a sheet of water. Things 
which before had been indifferent or clear as day were changed 
to problems. He began to brood on life and death and good and 
evil. The eternal murmur of the World-Tree, which is heard 
only by brooders or lovers, fanned his thoughts and raised them 
on high like eagles or doves. There was no great and noble 
deed that he would not perform, simply because it now had 
acquired a charm previously unknown. He dreamed of the 
lofty beauty of the 7Esir and of Jesu Mother. Their radiant 
forms possessed his mind so that he was scarcely able to speak 
of trifling everyday things. His remorse for the outrage was 
drowned in a feeling that it was a proud and daring deed. A\l- 
though he sat all night ee closing his eyes and watched 
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Soldis as she stood listening, he was blind to the bitter reality 
and believed he sat thus only to admire her and enjoy his happy 
thoughts. In the morning, when Tova began sighing in the 
sheep-fold and the thralls assembled to rake the embers from 
the ashes, he rose hurriedly. 

“Soldis, Soldis!” he would then say. “Delling’s dwarf is 
singing from Breidablik his greeting to the world at dawn.? 
Well must you have slept if you are already awake. Shall I 
take you to the spring that you may wash and sit in the grass 
wreathing garlands? Or shall I lead you to the paddock, 
where thirty horses stand with their heads on each other’s necks? 
There I will lift you on to the bough of an oak and make sport 
for you with the colts. They are not so easy to catch, for they 
keep with their dams in the midst of the herd. But why do 
you listen to the forest rather than to me, Soldis? Do you not 
know that your brothers have few horses and few men? Long 
will it be ere they can arm. And if they do, Folketuna will 
then possess a stronghold with a gate of iron which will defy 
both fire and sword. And never shall you go from me alive.” 

She never made him any answer, but when it was full daylight 
she went into the tent and lay down and slept. 

In this way the whole long winter went by, when often in the 
morning the floor about the hearth was white with snow that 
had fallen through the smoke-vent. Now and then he would 
take her out in the sledge, but he always had a sword with him 
under the wolfskins. And as soon as they came where the for- 
est was thick, he turned and drove home. 

One day her little sister Ulfva came walking through the 
woods by herself. The cold had pinched her cheeks and made 
them look like red and white flowers. Nobody could under- 
stand how she had found her way so far, but the men had not 
the heart to do her any harm and brought her into the hall. 
On seeing Soldis, she began to dance and ran and threw her- 
self into her arms, but Ingevald guessed she was the bearer of 
some message, and kept close to them, 

“T can see full well that you are sad, Sister,” Ulfva whis- 
pered ; “but how glad I am to see you again!” 


° Delling (“bright”) was the father of the Day. It was the dwarf 
Thjodreyrir who sang strength to the gods (Aésir), as recited by Odin 
in the Hévamdl—Breidablik (“broad view”) was Balder’s dwelling. 
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Soldis thought how she might frame her words warily and 
find out something, and at last she asked: 

“Our brothers must have got many new horses since I was 
at home?” 

“No, no, Sister; our brothers have no new horses,” the child 
answered. 

“Then Father must have bought many new thralls?” 

“No, he has bought no thralls. He has only the old ones, 
and they are getting older and older every day. Don’t you 
remember Snug, how old and lame he was? He can scarcely 
walk now. It is the winter cold that he can’t stand. And 
Onne, good, faithful Onne, has hurt his hand badly. He cut 
himself with the ax when he was splitting wood. Sharp is 
still the best worker. Father has such old thralls, but then they 
have always been with us and he gets on best with them, he 
says.” 

Soldis was irresolute. 

“You have grown, Ulfva, it is a joy to see you growing into a 
little lady. But tell me, was it Father who sent you here?” 

“Father did not know I was going.” 

“Child, have you walked this long and dangerous way without 
Father’s leave ?” 

“Yes, Father was out hunting.” 

“So Father knew nothing of it.” 

Ingevald laughed. 

“No, Father knew nothing,” he interjected ; “but your broth- 
ers, your brothers?” 

The child was frightened and stepped back. 

“Why do you both speak so harshly to me, when I only came 
to see you, sister?” 

He seized her roughly by the elbows and shook her. 

“Speak the truth at once, it was your brothers who sent you!” 

She began to cry and he had to let her go again. 

“T mustn’t say anything,” she sobbed, cringing against the 
wall. 

“Now understand me, Ulfva,” said Soldis. “It is better that 
you betray all to us both, so that at least 1 may know some- 
thing, than that you keep it from me. You see that we cannot 
talk together unheard. . . . Are my brothers never coming to 


fetch me?” 
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“Fetch you?” : 

“Ves: what did my brothers say to each other on the night 
when I was carried off ?” ‘ 

“T was asleep, Sister. I never knew you were carried off 
against your will. Nobody has ever told me that. I thought it 
was a custom that a bride should ride away at night with torches 
and attendants.” 

Soldis paled and kissed the child’s forehead. 

“Then am I quite forgotten in my father’s house?” 

“No, no, Sister. Father and our brothers speak of nothing 
but you as they sit by the fire at work. They say they have 
nothing in the world but you. And they have taken out your 
old clothes and laid them in the chest that stands in the pantry. 
I have seen more than one of them steal in there, too, when he 
thought nobody was looking. And I have tried to follow, but 
the door has always been bolted on the inside.” 

“And it was rhy brothers who sent you here?” 

“They wanted me to see how you fared. They knew that 
nobody would harm me. For safety’s sake they took from me 
everything that was of silver.” 

“And was there nothing you were to say to me, Ulfva?”’ 

“Yes; three words I was to say to you: ‘Patience, patience, 
patience!’ ” 

Soldis stiffened and drew herself up, turning yet paler. Her 
eyes looked over the child’s head without seeing her. 

“Take my brothers the kiss I gave you,” she said, and then 
her voice grew hard. “Tell them I am a happy udalwoman at 
rich Folketuna, married to a noble and famous franklin’s son.” 

Ingevald’s excited state of mind, swaying continually between 
tenderness and tyranny, lent him a fine ear. He understood 
well enough the defiant scorn of her answer, but noticed at the 
same time the despairing helplessness which her words were 
intended to conceal—or to reveal, as one might take them. 
He felt that this time the defiance was not addressed to him 
alone, but also to her brothers. He was enraptured by what 
she had said, and repeated it twice over to the little one, that 
she might forget nothing. Then he took her by the hand and 
led her out of the house, still crying, but silently. She looked 
around in confusion, but no longer dared to think of running 
back to embrace her stern sister once again, 
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As he came out, he ordered two of the housecarls to take their 
axes and accompany him to the wood. They had not gone far 
when they caught sight of two of the Ulfssons’ thralls who 
stood waiting, also armed with axes. Then he let the girl go 
and charged her once more not to forget Soldis’s answer. 
After that he returned home with his attendants without ap- 
proaching the armed men from the enemy’s house. 

He wondered greatly what the sons of Ulf had meant by the 
thrice repeated message: patience. He often thought of it 
later and at times it reassured him, but more often it filled him 
with an indefinite and growing uneasiness. 

He saw that from that hour Soldis began to fade away and 
nevermore rose up at night to listen. To try her, he sometimes 
went out in the middle of the night, leaving the house-door open. 
As long as he could bear the cold, he hid behind the corner of 
the stable, but she never even rose and went to the door. 
When he came back, he found her sleeping heavily and uncon- 
cerned. On other nights, when he heard she was awake, he 
pretended to be asleep in order the better to spy on her. With 
the skins drawn up to his eyes, he lay watching the moonlight 
quivering with frost, or else he made the time go by trying to 
distinguish the thralls by the difference in their snoring. But 
still she lay quietly in her place with her back turned towards 
him, seeming no longer to think of flight or rescue. 

Little by little the winter drew towards its end and signs of 
summer appeared in fields and meadows. Happy and yet a 
stranger he sat beside her, when at last she bore him a son. 

Old Tova, who was the midwife of the place, carried the 
child out into the yard to Folke Filbyter. He was sitting 
on a stone, resting after his work. She laid the boy stark naked 
on the yellow flowers at his feet. 

“Soldis has now borne us this man child,” she said. “It is 
for you, master, to decide whether I am to expose it in the 
wastes or give it back to its mother. If you will hearken to us 
thralls, we say, let it live. May a good fylgia take care of the 
little one. Not many children have been born in your house. 
The Finn woman has taken to the woods, and for many a long 
year you have had no news of your elder sons. Long ago I 
used to hear them whispering together, and I know they never 
felt at ease here. Youth longs for adventure and exploits. 
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Maybe they have such love for their ship and the open sea that 
they will never come back. Perhaps, like many other vikings, 
they have seized lands and a stronghold on other shores. Per- 
haps they have already fallen.” 

Her heart was beating violently as she tried to give her drawl- 
ing speech as fine and persuasive a tone as possible. And her 
anxiety increased when her master did not answer at once but 
seemed lost in thought. 

“Much evil is spoken of Folketuna,” she muttered, feeling her 
way ; “but we thralls know that at heart you are a good master.” 

He looked up. 

“Why were not my sons as contented as I? Cana couple of 
upright timbers bring honour to a house simply because they 
are called high-seat posts? Why must everything here be the 
same as in other places? Why must we all be alike? May 
not a man live as he pleases? Do I sleep worse in my straw 
than Ulf Ulfsson in his closed bed? No, no, wild Folketuna 
shall remain as it is. Every bush cannot bear the mawkish hip. 
Much evil is spoken about us, and many slain wayfarers lie 
in the swamp. I regret nothing, you miserable gods, but with 
this child you strike fear into me.” 

Tova signed to the other thralls that they should come and 
aid her prayers. They left their tools and came slowly, one by 
one, until there was a ring about him. They felt that, of all 
that till then had happened at Folketuna, this moment was the 
most fateful. For the houses and the holy fields and they them- 
selves would all pass one day to this new-born creature, if it 
were granted life as a bounty. 

When she saw the whole crowd assembled, she took heart and 
remembered her duty as midwife. 

“It is the custom,” she said, though at first her voice still quiv- 
ered a little, “that the midwife shall entreat for the child. 
Therefore you must have patience with me, master, and not take 
it ill. We thralls have not yet forgotten the shameful re- 
proaches which we once heard from the mouth of Ulf Ulfsson. 
Now a child has been born that has your blood and his. And 
would you refuse it life simply because he is your worst enemy ? 
Let the boy grow up and one day guide the great plough. Let 
him then ride to the thing-stead and take his place by the great- 
est stone in the judgment-circle. It shall be known as Folke- 
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tuna’s doom-stone, and from it he shall speak for us before the 
other udalmen, so that honour and repute shall be ours. Com- 
mand me rather to pluck out your own eye, master, than to bear 
away the boy.” 

She felt already that the victory was half won as she heard 
the loud approval of the other thralls around her. She thought 
her master brightened and was more of her mind than he yet 
cared to show. All the time he looked down at the child, and 
after considering awhile longer he said: 

“In former days I was feared and secure and might have 
passed calmly into the sleep of death, but now it seems the Ulfs- 
sons have forgotten neither the rape nor the wounding. One 
day they will come, and, if they can, they will take away the 
child. How have misfortune and feud grown up from nothing 
in less than a year! I have nothing to trust to but my own 
years, which are short and fleeting, and you, thralls. For the 
first time I need men’s help. I have clothed and fed you as 
myself. My homespun and my food have been your homespun 
and your food. You have been given sleep and rest, and I have 
seen that you did not lack your sports and diversions. Can 
you now keep watch and ward and stand ready with your axes 
at the gate on the first sound of hoofs?” 

“That we promise you by the good Frey! And you can put 
some trust in the robbers too!” the thralls all cried at once. 

Without waiting a moment longer, Tova hastened, as well as 
her stiff legs were able, to avail herself of this more cheerful 
mood. She fetched a bowl of water and broke off a twig that 
was just in leaf and gave them to her master. Then she placed 
the child on his knees. 

He then named the boy by dipping the twig in the water and 
making the sign of Thor’s hammer on his forehead and breast. 
As a special honour he called him Folke after himself and re- 
peated the name five several times. 

“Now lay the child with its mother,” he said to Tova. ‘“Mean- 
while we others will go and offer a cock at the shrine, since 
custom demands it and since it is Thor’s day.” 

Ingevald was still sitting in the tent with Soldis and had 
taken no part in the intercession. But when he saw Tova return 
with the child, his eyes brightened. If he had been able to flush, 
his face would have coloured with joy as he thrust his head out 
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of the skin curtains. But the next moment it relapsed into a 
weary melancholy, as he whispered : 

“Soldis has lain in a long, still sleep and she breathes so 
faintly that I can scarce hear it. Soldis, Soldis, you have not 
yet forgiven me! Why will you go from me just now?” 

Tova laid the child with its mother, but nothing availed to 
awake her. Then the discreet and experienced bondwoman be- 
gan to search among all the old lumber at the back of the tent. 
At last she found the horn that Ingevald had taken from Jorg- 
rimme in his mound. She knew nothing about it, nor did she 
ask questions; resolutely and. with an air of authority, she took 
the boy in her lap and taught him how to suck from a bull’s horn 
when she had filled it with lukewarm milk and pulled the wooden 
plug out of the hole in the point. All else was silent in the 
hall. Healing-herbs were boiling in the pot which hung on 
chains over the fire; the smoke blew down, making it hard to 
see, and the swallows flitted to and fro under the roof-tree. 

“T fear my herbs will be of no use,” she said to Ingevald in 
a hushed voice. ‘Go out into the yard and twine the death 
garland for your beloved!” 

By evening Soldis had already ceased to live. All night a 
mighty fire blazed upon the hearth to guard the house with its 
licking tongues against powers of evil. Ingevald never moved 
from her side, and the transports of love still raised his soul so 
far above earth that his thoughts glittered and sparkled like the 
starry sky. His loss did not cause him pain, but was felt as a 
blissful melancholy, and he continued to talk to Soldis, putting 
to her the closest and most eager questions on life and death, 
though he never received any answer. Now and then the thralls 
came and peeped through the curtains to have a sight of her. 
When they heard his questions, new and strange to them, they 
said to one another: 

“This will be the end of him too. ’ So it is with all the dwarf 
folk. When once they get a fancy for anything, they cannot 
stop ; and when they begin to brood and ask questions, their soul 
bursts asunder and dissolves into the air and the wilderness 
around them.” 

Next day they cut two logs out of the wall so that they could 
lift out Soldis without having to take her through the door which 
belonged to the living. For the first time she wore a wreath and 
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a bridal head-dress, and she was set upon the back of the same 
horse that Ingevald had ridden when he brought her to the 
house. He held one of her hands and the bailiff the other, and 
in this way they led the silent rider to an open space in the 
oak-forest, immediately before the shrine of Jesu Mother. Dry 
wood had already been stacked in a narrow ring with an en- 
trance on one side. They forced the horse backwards into the 
ring and then closed the entrance with wood as high as the bridle. 
When that was done, the bailiff struck the horse a blow of the 
hammer on his forehead so that he sank on his knees, but the 
wood all round held up the slaughtered animal and kept him 
from falling. Thus Soldis still sat upright in the saddle. Inge- 
vald reached over the pile, still holding her hand as firmly as 
though he would never let her go. And all the while he contin- 
ued his questions. 

“Are you to the very last so proud and hard that you will not 
answer me? What do you see now? High as you sit, you 
must see far, though there be never so great a crowd around 
you of old men and women and children who flock continually 
about Hel’s gate. Soldis, you come on horseback like a Valky- 
rie! Has the key already been turned? Does the darkness hide 
all things from you, that you have nothing to answer? Is it the 
whistling of the Heiptas’ thorny scourges that terrifies you? *° 
Naught have you to fear, Soldis. Take your seat calmly on the 
bench at Urd’s Thing-stead and await your judges.* And if 
you have no spoken runes to guard you, I have to-night taught 
your good fylgia all she is to say. Or do you already walk upon 
the path of joy among the honeyed flowers, letting my questions 
speed past like little black flies that no one cares to catch? If 
you would but answer me once in the faintest whisper, I should 
know something. Now I must myself answer all my questions, 
and you cannot guess what my answers will be. The image of 
Jesu Mother is not more silent beneath its roof of bark than 
you on your motionless charger. Come hither, thralls, and help 
me in my questioning! And come out, master and Father, and 


10 Hel. is properly the name of the goddess of the dead. The Scan- 
dinavian Hell was the abode of all those who died a natural or “straw” 
death; not necessarily a place of torment—The Heiptas were torment- 
ing spirits who punished evil-doers after death. 

11 Urd was the first of the Norns. Her province was the past; her 
sisters dealt with the present and future. 
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mock at the gods you despise! For they have plundered your 
house.” 

The thralls would not listen to him, and at last they persuaded 
him to let go her hand and fling the torch upon the pile. A vat 
of consecrated mead was borne out upon the grass, and the 
more they drank, the wilder was their sorrow. The women 
shook out their hair and wailed in long quavering lamentations. 
Tova ran up to the fire itself and threw two dice to the dead 
woman. 

“The time may be long for you, mistress!” she cried. ‘‘With 
these dice you may shorten many a gloomy hour. They are 
carved from the precious tooth of the elephant, mistress, and 
they are all that is left to me from my young days.” 

Then the others began running into the flames with different 
gifts, and their sorrow changed to anger. 

“Here are needle and thread and wax for you!” they cried 
one after the other, shaking the dead woman by the arm to make 
her hear them. ‘How else could you help yourself when your 
clothes need mending? Your nails are cut and we have care- 
fully washed you and combed your hair. Here are high boots 
to protect you from the thorns in the dark valley. Here is a 
pan to cook your food and a lighted lamp to show you the way. 
Let your judges see them, that they may know we have hon- 
oured you as a legally bought udalwoman, though you were 
scarcely more than a captive. And ask them, ask them from 
us thralls, whether they have forgotten the oath of Valland! 
Ask them whether they heard the oath of the son of Ivalde, that 
when he had destroyed their golden halls and themselves, there 
should be no more thralls on earth!” 

Fired by the mead and the general turmoil, where none could 
distinguish between mourning and lust of vengeance, Ingevald 
at last plucked the great silver rings from his ears and forced his 
way in under the flames. 

“Here is fine silver for you, Wife!” he cried. “The Finn 
woman’s heritage. Hold it out to the ice-bearded ones in the 
judgment-seat. Tell them that Mimer too was present when the 
dwarfs were made from the limbs of Ymer. Hang the rings 
in Freya’s ears and tell her that when I rode out to fetch you, I 
sacrificed to Jesu Mother. It was she who saved your father’s 
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life. It was Jesu Mother who rescued me from being his 
slayer.” 

The smoke from the pile that consumed Ulf Ulfsson’s best- 
loved daughter rolled its heavy clouds over the homestead and 
into the hall, where Folke Filbyter sat entirely alone with the 
child, not caring to show Soldis any marks of honour. But 
he had given orders not to stint the mead. So it was a long 
time before the funeral-ale was finished and the ashes put into 
the earth. 

At last a reeling, staggering crowd appeared in the doorway 
and their shouts of laughter echoed through the house. Their 
eyes and cheeks were running with mead, and the thralls embraced 
and kissed each other, still roaring out their quavering lamen- 
tations. But most of them were trying to invent the most in- 
sulting and obscene recriminations which Soldis was to carry 
to the Atsir and more especially to the goddesses. They 
shouted in one another’s faces, flung their hands about, caught 
each other by the waist, and hopped around in a sort of dance. 

Ingevald was not to be seen, but the thralls thought it right 
and natural that Folke Filbyter from henceforth took charge 
of the child with the same fatherly care with which he had 
watched over them. For it was his own flesh and blood, and it 
did not surprise them in the least to see the former sea-king 
sit rocking the cradle like a woman. But in their heated and 
drunken state they could not forbear chattering and making 
merry, and they surrounded him and sank on their knees 
with shouts of laughter when they saw how clumsy he was at 
his new task. Fearing the Ulfssons might choose that day for 
an attack, he had donned his byrnie and wore a short sax-sword 
at his side. On the bench beside him lay the huge iron hat, 
which was still bright as silver round the rivets. 

The women thought he would frighten the child when he 
leaned over the bag of skins, so sullen was his big face and so 
clumsy the finger that he thrust now and again into the little 
one’s mouth to keep him quiet. And when he pulled the stopper 
out of the end of the bull’s horn, he used a strength sufficient 
to tear an arrow out of the head of an elk. Nor had Tova or 
any of the others ever heard such lullabies, for their master 
sang the only songs he knew. They were gloomy war-songs 
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which he had heard the vikings sing on calm nights as they sat 
at their oars and the lights of the coast of Frankland twinkled 
as distant and as tiny as the stars. 

To such lays as these was Folke Ingevaldsson lulled into his 
first dreams as he sucked the rich yellow milk through the end 
of a bull’s horn. 


VIll 


HE boy soon learned not to be afraid of his grandfather 
or his heavy-handed play, and an attachment grew up 


between them which was delightful to see. 

Folke Filbyter always called him his son, as though Ingevald 
had never existed. He showed the women thralls that the boy 
had a little birth-mark in the shape of a star inside his left 
hand, and they thought this a good sign. When the sun shone, 
he tied him up in the skin bag and took him out into the fields ; 
and they were never apart day or night. Where one was, the 
other was always to be found. If a child’s cry was heard, one 
could be certain that it would be followed soon after by the 
deep man’s voice which sounded like somebody talking in a 
barrel. The thralls called them “the pair of friends.” With 
every rock that was rolled up the mount to the ring-work, with 
every arrow-head that was forged, they felt that now the new- 
comer was the most important person in the place and that 
everything was being done with his safety in view. They got 
into the habit of speaking of him as of a power that was present 
even in the remotest corners, and they thought a new era had 
begun with him. It was as though the little one hanging in his 
cradle from the sooty beam had already driven away some of 
the shame that lay upon savage Folketuna. Soon there was 
hardly one among them who would not have sacrificed his life 
for him with the incorruptible fidelity of a good thrall. 

With Ingevald his father talked as little as before. Ingevald 
had no say in anything and no duties to perform. He no longer 
ventured into the woods without a body-guard of armed thralls, 
and in the presence of his child he felt strangely bashful and 
ill at ease. He always passed the cradle in silence, and often 
went a long way round to avoid it, and then he lay in the 
corner within the tent of skins with his face to the wall. As 
the thralls every evening, summer and winter, heaped the ashes 
over the embers on the hearth to keep the fire in, so he tried to 
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save the last embers in his heart by hiding them every evening 
under his many bitter memories. But the flame would not be 
quenched; it shot up to the sky, and its glow grew deeper 
even than that of his love. Finally he lay all day long ina 
dull torpor. The thralls put their heads in and shook him, and 
they hung over him a sprig of mistletoe which they had found 
high up on an oak. “But you are past its help,’ they said. 
“It is as we guessed, you are smitten to death.” 

One bright sunny day the great plough was to be put into 
the ground. No one but the master might guide it, and for 
the first time he resolved to leave the boy for a while. He 
posted guards about the house and sent scouts up into the trees 
with strict orders to keep a sharp look-out. 

He was still sitting with the child on his knee, unwilling to 
leave, but at last he rose on hearing a cry from his watchmen. 
And soon after there was a knocking on the door-post. It 
was old Jakob, and he hurried into the hall in his usual fashion, 
taking a long step across the threshold. 

“A blessing on you all, dear friends,” was his greeting. “I 
have often longed to meet you once more. But what has be- 
fallen my young brother, that he lies there so cast down? 
Even from here I see his weary face through the curtains. 
Now I perceive that I come at the right time, and I thank Thee, 
Lord, for guiding my footsteps.” 

“Your lord would do better to keep you at work instead of 
letting you roam idly about,” replied Folke Filbyter, darkening. 

It annoyed him to see that the boy stretched out his arms as 
though asking to be carried to the new-comer. He replaced the 
child in the hanging cradle and tied its thongs tightly. 

“You say you have come at the right time,” he growled as he 
did this. “That may be so, since they say you preachers have 
charms against sickness. So take your place beside Ingevald 
if you have any care for your life, and do what you can while 
I mind the plough. When I come back, if I find him cured and 
on his feet, you shall find mercy at my hands. If not, you 
must know that we have an old score to settle, you and I. You 
need not try to get away. I have watchmen out on every side, 
and I shall send out good bows to the men I have posted in the 
trees. You have no staff with you to-day, Jakob, and perhaps 
your back feels the safer for that. But your old staff is not 
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far away. We found it in the shrine and it hangs over the 
stable-door.” 

“Follow your plough, Father, in this fine harvest weather,” 
Jakob answered, as he went and sat by Ingevald. “And I shall 
tend the wounds of this sick heart.” 

Folke Filbyter then took the thralls out into the fields, and 
the little one fell sound asleep in the cradle, warmed by the 
sunshine from the hole in the roof. 

“Jakob!” whispered Ingevald, sitting up. “Whence did you 
get the strength to forgive me when I struck you? I have 
pondered over it for many a night. In my dreams I have so 
often seen you come back that I only wondered that you did not 
come before. And when I dreamed of you, you were always in 
a hurry, walking fast and looking ahead. I was afraid you 
would have no time for me. I was afraid you would only press 
your lips to my forehead as before and go your way. What 
am Ito you? A wicked man whom you have forgiven. Even 
the thralls have little respect for me, for I have been sick and 
weakly all my days. They have looked on meas lower than them- 
selves, though I was the son of their master. I may well ask 
why I was ever born. Let me kiss you, humbly on the hands, 
for I am base-born and my father is more robber than franklin 
and my home is a shame to the country-side.” 

“Wild Folketuna is a new-sown field,’ answered Jakob, “and 
what may grow there at the last none can foretell.” 

Ingevald held his hands fast. With a burst of impetuosity 
he told of Soldis and her death, of his father’s sworn brother- 
hood with Elk the Club King, and of all that had taken place at 
Folketuna. 

“Ah, if you could make a new man of me,” he wailed, “so 
that I might be like a leafy grove where song-birds may twitter 
but no hawk may enter in! Little do I know of what you teach, 
nor is it of that I ask; for the gods are many, but the power 
of your God is shown by your being noble and good. Much 
can you do, Jakob, but for my misfortune there is no help. I 
shudder less for myself than for all that through me will come 
into the world. No man can free himself from the heritage 
of his birth, and at Folketuna no noble fruit will grow. I 
was concealed among your hearers that night by the stones of 
judgment when you blessed all around you, but I felt it was not 
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for me you spoke. Nor was it for the child who sleeps yonder 
in the sunbeam. How dark and how red that beam shall be 
before evening!” 

“You speak as one who is sick and weary, Brother,” said 
Jakob. “All the weary speak as you. And therefore I would 
fain answer you in quiet and childlike speech, as one talks to the 
sick and weary. But you do not know what your words mean 
to me. Of all the complaints I have heard on my wanderings, 
none has terrified me more than this, which has slowly bent you 
to the ground and which I have heard from so many. We are 
the fruit of corrupt trees, they said to me, and for us there is 
no hope. I could not answer that what they told me was un- 
true, but neither could I say that it was true. Brothers are not 
like brothers, nor sons like fathers, for even if they are alike in 
many things, they are seldom alike in all. The very difference 
may be so clear to see that the nearest kinsman may be the worst 
enemies. Much is inherited, but the half is acquired. The 
air and the people about us, the speech that daily buzzes in our 
ears, all enters into us and becomes part of us. Give me a 
young man and let me have charge of him, and I am well as- 
sured I shall make of him almost what I will. A young soul 
is an empty lamp. It may be of poor material or of the best, 
but the brightness of its flame depends most upon the oil that 
is poured in. Are we not all descended from thieves and mur- 
derers? But our will can be so forged that arrogance is beaten 
into strength, and weakness into loving-kindness. I myself 
was exposed as a child and found by a pious priest on a pile of 
faggots in the woods, and I know nothing of my parents. Per- 
haps I should be filled with shame and sorrow if I met them, 
sinful wretch as I hold myself to be. But there is one good 
thing about me, Ingevald. I know that with all my frailty I 
carry a spark of a holy will, and it bears me onward as upon 
wings. And in terror I have read in St. Augustine of original 
sin; but, instead of convincing me, he caused me to doubt, and 
I have often grieved the brethren at Skara with my heresy. 
For I am only a poor vessel of the Church and they are far more 
learned than I. I cannot argue with them, I can but see and be- 
lieve. Nor am I a prophet, Ingevald, but yet I think it likely 
that your seed, like that of others, will consist of both good 
and bad men. And even if ten of your son’s descendants be 
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lost and only one rise like a star, you will not have been born 
or lived your life in vain.” 

“And can such a thing happen? Do you believe it?” 

“Give me your child and we will try whether it be possible 
or impossible. When did you see that the fruit resembled the 
pale and ugly seed that vanished in the earth? I shall keep 
the boy hidden from all and be a tender and watchful father 
to him, so long as my good Master lets me.” 

“You know, Jakob, that whatever you ask of me I must give. 
But have you nothing for me?” 

“Can you ask? As though I had not read plainly in your 
heart what you most earnestly desire! Have you not just told 
me your whole life? Why did you steal up to the judgment- 
circle when I was preaching, why did you hurl the stone god 
into the fosse? And what new light was it that fell upon you 
when the transports of love with their flames and their re- 
morse had awakened you? Your thoughts cried out only for 
Soldis. But when she paled away and rode into the pyre, they 
still cried out, though louder than before, without your know- 
ing that the name they cried had changed into another’s. He, 
that other, has sent me. And now I will dress you in the 
white shirt which I carry in my scrip to-day. When I left 
Skara, a brother advised me to take it with me, and since then 
I have felt continually that somewhere a great joy awaited me. 
The way was long and my feet grew sore, but now I see that I 
have reached the place. My spirit was oppressed when I prime- 
signed the thralls at the judgment-circle; I knew they would 
soon forget me again and that it is the masters who here deter- 

‘mine their faith. But now I see that it was for you I spoke, for 
none but you, though I did not know it at the time. Ingevald 
Folkesson, I here clothe you in the white vadum, the snowy 
garment of baptism, before you appear before Him for whom 
you have longed in secret.” 

“Take hold of me and help me to rise, so that I may kneel,” 
Ingevald begged. “I believe in your God, the White Christ, 
since He is merciful.” 

Jakob took out a little bottle of oil and anointed him on 
the breast and between the shoulders and then clothed him in 
the white vadum. Then he bent his head over the pitcher that 
stood beside his bed and baptized him with prayers. 
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Ingevald shivered under the cold drops that ran down his 
neck, but was thrilled with the most unspeakable joy. He 
felt weak and deprived of will, but raised by loving hands into 
such a sea of light that at last he felt absorbed in it and sus- 
tained by the power of other beings. Voices spoke to him from 
far away in the wide unknown world. It seemed to him that 
some of the voices were those of powerful lords or bishops, 
but others were those of women or even children. They all 
told him that he was no longer alone, but that they loved him 
and rejoiced in him, though they had never seen him and would 
never even hear of him. They would live on as a united band 
among the rest of the people, even if he himself vanished in tor- 
ment and death. They gave him a share of their strength, and 
to him this feeling of having at last found peace was altogether 
new, but to the wandering preacher it was a familiar daily com- 
panion. 

Therefore, guessing his thoughts, he bent down to him and 
asked: ‘May I bring greeting to the brothers and sisters wher- 
ever I come?” 

“You may,” answered Ingevald. 

The old man then prayed over him and gave him the brotherly 
kiss. Then he went to the slung cradle and baptized the child. 
Even in his prayers he spoke in his usual rapid voice, not from 
indifference or irreverence, but because the zeal of youth burned 
in his words as in his footsteps. 

“King of men!” he cried. “Lord of the earth! Grant that 
the miracle happen! Show us, show all Thy people, that none 
need grieve any more as he grieves who now kneels before Thy 
throne. Even though his descendants may trample on Thy 
Cross a hundred times, show us that a pure and ardent will at 
last may spring even from the seed of evil and be turned to 
bright holiness!” 

Ingevald was still on his knees and it was long before he raised 
his face. The smoke from the hearth enveloped the cradle in 
clouds, and through the open door he could see his father and 
the thralls at work in the fields. 

“My pious benefactor,” he whispered, “time is short; the 
others may come back at any moment. We must think of the 
child. Here he is in no danger, it is true, and everyone takes 
care of him—it is only I who feel a stranger to the boy. But 
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in Folke Filbyter’s house he will bring about his own undoing. 
Therefore you must keep your promise, Jakob, and take the 
child at once out of this robber’s den.” 

“I have no greater wish, and I shall hide him so well that 
nobody shall find the place of his concealment. Now I will 
go to the stable to choose a strong horse.” 

“But you must not go across the yard, Jakob. Remember 
that my father holds nothing in life so dear as this child. 
Everything around us is an incomprehensible riddle, Jakob. 
Who would have dreamt that he could attach himself to any 
living creature? Slip along by the wall, so that no one sees 
you.” 

“Ah, you do not know how a deed of love brings confidence 
and success,” answered Jakob. “It is not easy to fail in a 
deed of love, my happy brother.” 

The old man walked straight across the yard, and he met no 
one, nor did any of the workers turn round. Ingevald had 
never seen them dig and plough with their eyes so fixed on the 
ground. Even the scouts in the trees lay at full length on the 
branches with their eyes upon the dark furrows. 

The stable-door creaked and Ingevald rose in fright. He 
staggered to the cradle, but Jakob was in the stable making his 
choice among the horses. He laid a cloth on the back of the 
biggest and buckled on a strong pack-saddle with a girth. As 
he could find no bridle, he left the halter on and led the horse 
into the open air. There he let him graze, and dropped the 
halter-strap so that it trailed in the grass. 

Ingevald expected every moment that the horse would neigh. 
In his exhausted state, he began to tremble when Jakob came 
back to fetch the child. 

“The boy is still so young that he sucks from a horn,” he 
stammered, placing the bull’s horn in the child’s hands. “Its 
name is Manegarm and there are runes upon it, but in your hands, 
Jakob, they will have no evil power. If you shake the horn, 
you will feel that it is still full of milk. I have closed the lid 
tightly and fixed the wooden plug in the point. Do you know 
how to nurse a child, Jakob?” 

“T know not what I am to say to that; but if Folke Filbyter 
could learn it without help, I may also try. Now I need no 
longer travel alone on the long roads.” 
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He wrapped the boy in the bag of skins and unfastened it 
from the beam. Ingevald was continually pulling at his arm, 
and, summoning all his strength, he almost pushed him to- 
wards the door. 

“At other times you are always in a hurry, Jakob. What 
does it matter if the bag is not so well tied? Do you not see 
that the horse has stopped grazing? He is raising his head and 
beginning to twitch his ears. Ride, ride away quickly for the 
sake of my child!” 

“How can you think a little one like this would bear to 
ride quickly?” said the new foster-father. “No, slowly and 
at a walk we must make our careful way. To-day I must learn 
patience, and that may be good for me. But I shall not take the 
usual road, you may depend on that. I shall turn off into 
the heather, where no one will see our tracks if we are pursued. 
And certainly we shall be pursued. It cannot be long now be- 
fore the master is back, and that will be a bitter hour for you, 
Ingevald. Hide yourself within the tent and close your eyes in 
prayer.” 

When he had climbed on the horse with his light burden, he 
fixed his eyes on the dark patch of cloud that hid the sun. 

“Grant that the miracle happen!” he whispered with growing 
warmth. “It may reveal itself, when the time is come, as quietly 
as the opening of a rose. JI am no prophet, yet I hear a Voice 
answering me. It shall happen, says the Voice, if one day there 
is born a descendant of this boy who shall love a drop of wax 
better than a pearl.” 

He was so absorbed in his prayer and his thoughts that he 
forgot to nod farewell to Ingevald. Ata slow walking pace he 
rode through the gate and turned off under the oaks, guiding his 
horse all the time by the halter. The scout in the nearest tree 
had fallen asleep and the watchmen at the fringe of the wood 
were gathering berries. Not till after Jakob had disappeared 
did Folke Filbyter tie the reins to the plough-tail and turn his 
face towards home. All the time he was ploughing, a plover 
had been hopping in front of the horses, and he had had his 
eyes fixed on it, wondering at its boldness. Now it had flown 
away, and his first thought was to listen whether the child was 
crying for him. Though he soon convinced himself that all 
was still, a vague uneasiness crept over him and he hurried 
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across the yard with short, resolute steps. Suddenly he re- 
membered that Jakob was there and that he was to be punished 
if he had been powerless to cure Ingevald. With this in his 
mind, he called to the bailiff and the housecarls to go in with 
him. 

The cradle was the first thing his eyes sought, long before 
he reached the doorway. But the light was bad indoors. Not 
till he had hold of the door-posts was he sure that his eyes had 
not deceived him, but that the two leather straps hanging loosely 
from the beam were all that was left of the boy’s cot. Clad in 
his white baptismal shirt, Ingevald lay in his tent behind the 
skin curtains, looking more like a dead man than a living with 
his closed eyes and clasped hands. If anyone had come and 
told the master of Folketuna in so many words what had hap- 
pened, he could not have understood it more clearly. During 
his forays in southern lands, he had seen many die in their 
white vadum and he knew what it meant. As though by the 
light of a sudden flash of fire, he saw before him old Jakob with 
his oil and his baptismal water, and then flying with the child in 
his arms to save it for the new faith. It did not occur to him to 
ask any questions or to give any hurried orders, but he let the 
moments pass in inactivity, not taking his eyes from the empty 
straps. Below them there was a hollow in the earthen floor, 
made by himself when he sat by the cradle. It made him think 
of a plundered nest, and he burst into wailing. It was not weep- 
ing and it had no words. It was a complaint like that the hunter 
sometimes hears at night from distant lairs in the forest. It 
rose and sank, and now and again it was stifled and still. He 
began to walk in a circle about the empty place, heavily sway- 
ing like a she-bear whose cubs have been stolen. The thralls 
threw down their picks and spades and joined him to share 
his grief. It had never entered their minds that Folke Filbyter 
had a heart. And now it burned before them with such a flame 
that their own shrivelled hearts were kindled by it. They felt 
they were his children, his only help ; they clutched at his clothes 
and pressed food and water upon him, seeking to console him in 
their simple way. His bare warrior’s arms hung listlessly, and 
his hands, warmed but lately with his work, grew cold and dry. 
Even when he heard them taking out the horses, he did not un- 
derstand what it meant. He let them dress and arm him as they 
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pleased, with the byrnie and the sax-sword and the huge kettle- 
hat. 

When at last he sat in the saddle and the bailiff handed him 
the reins, he set off at once as fast as the shaggy little stallion 
could carry his heavy, jolting burden. The thralls followed 
him, some running on foot, others mounted, most of them un- 
armed. They had forgotten their enemies and the possibility 
of attack and thought only of tracking on every side like 
hunting-hounds. They forced their way into bushes and brakes, 
scattered along different paths, and went from one homestead 
to another. And they sent word to Elk the Club King and his 
men, whose horns were heard all day around the swamp. But 
all their trouble was in vain, and when Folke Filbyter rode past 
the shrine for the third time, he reined in his horse. 

He ordered the thralls to break up the shrines, one by one. 
They tore down the bark roofs, overthrew the posts, and 
chopped the images in pieces, both those of the A¢sir and that 
of the Mother of Jesus. The horses trampled the broken gods 
under their hoofs and he addressed the fragments in words of 
scorn. They came as slowly as when he had thought before- 
hand of what he had to say, but now they flowed straight from 
his soul, and in their solemn deliberation they sounded like a 
prayer. And even if the whole world had been listening, he 
would have spoken just as slowly and said exactly the same. 

“Tf you have the power to bend one hair of my head, why do 
you lie still? Why do you not rise and take vengeance? In 
your name, men rob and kill without the courage to confess 
they do it for their own delight. I have appealed to air and 
mist every time I have sacrificed to you. In prosperity it was 
not from you I got my land and my good fortune, and in ad- 
versity you gave me no help. Naught do you fear so much as 
men’s witness. My corn will grow as before and my thralls 
will work as before, for they are good thralls and are careful to 
do the will of their master. When at last they lay me in the 
mound, they will bear witness that I learned a lesson from life 
and that I asked you for nothing and gave you thanks for 
nothing.” 

So long as the thralls were busy breaking up the shrines, 
they obeyed him with revengeful glee, but when they heard his 
words, they were afraid and began to steal away. At last 
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there was no one left with him but the bailiff. He also was on 
horseback, and once more they took the way through the woods. 

There was now only one homestead where no one had asked 
for news, and that was Ulf Ulfsson’s. 

It lay down on the plain, and from the hill-path they could 
see the houses and the leafy guardian tree. Folke Filbyter 
turned his horse and made straight for the place. 

“You have lost your wits, master,” said the bailiff. “In your 
grief you know not what you are doing. If you will throw 
away your own life and that of your best thrall, you have only to 
ride on as you ride now.” 

Polke Filbyter rode on in silence, but the bailiff thought he 
would surely change his mind if he found himself alone. So 
he dismounted, but stayed watching at the edge of the wood, 
though he knew he would be of little help, being unarmed. 

Folke Filbyter scarcely noticed that the thrall had stayed be- 
hind. When he came to the homestead, the gate was ajar and 
he was able to push it open with his foot. Difficult and un- 
comfortable as he found it, he was thus forced to dismount 
unaided, and he tied his horse to the fence. No one was to be 
seen about the place. He heard Ulf Ulfsson playing the harp 
in the hall, and he listened with his shoulder resting against the 
projecting door-post. 

The sound of the harp was like the murmur of surf on the 
strand, and when he had stood awhile listening unconsciously, 
he recognized the melody. It was the same rowers’ song with 
which he used to lull the child to sleep, only it sounded far 
sadder on the strings and seemed like an endless lament. He 
leaned his head against the wall and stood thus while the harp- 
ing swelled into an ever fuller tone, without a thought of either 
making himself known or taking care for his safety. Nothing 
had ever grown in his heart but weeds and thistles, and now 
that the fire of misfortune had burnt and cleansed it, it had the 
untilled fertility of virgin soil. Strange little flowers opened 
their eyes within him and began to shoot up thicker and thicker, 
till his once barren heart was like one great flower-bed. It 
would have puzzled him sorely if he had tried to put a name to 
these unknown visitors; but he did not tell them over in any 
feeling of joy, if indeed he noticed their presence. He merely 
began to wonder that everyone called him wicked, for that mo- 
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ment, when his first grief had passed, he was conscious of no 
wicked will. 

“It may be you have sometimes done evil in the sight of 
others, Folke Filbyter,” he said. “Why were you not punished 
then? Why has the punishment waited till now, when you 
would not injure a creeping thing?” 

When at last he looked up, the harp was silent and Ulf Ulfs- 
son stood in the doorway, bare-headed and with a bow in his 
hand. 

His cheeks were as white as his hair and he made a half-pace 
forward and bent down to look under the kettle hat. Was 
it actually his stubborn and wealthy enemy who stood there at 
his door so broken and dejected? What could have happened 
since their last meeting ? 

“You need not doubt it,” said the byrnie-clad figure without 
taking his arm from the door-post. “I am your neighbour 
from Folketuna, your worst enemy. Long have I waited for 
you and your sons, Ulf Ulfsson. Little did I think that I should 
be the first to come. If you are impatient, lay an arrow to 
your bow and shoot.” 

Ulf Ulfsson laughed hoarsely and flung the bow to his eye 
and aimed, but let it sink again. Many times he did the same 
thing, and then his enemy said: 

“If you would rather use the sword, come out into the 
meadow and fight. But first you must answer me one question. 
Have you seen the Christian beggar who rode off with your 
daughter’s child?” 

Ulf Ulfsson dropped his bow and came so near that the two 
men could have caught each other by the belt. His hair fell 
over his eyes and with a shaking hand he pointed to the seat 
of turf under the guardian tree without being able to utter a 
word. . 

“He sat there with your daughter’s child?” asked Folke 
Filbyter. 

“What are you saying?” said Ulf Ulfsson at last. “My 
daughter’s child? I have had spies out. I know that my 
daughter is dead and that you yourself sat rocking the 
child. . . . Ah, now I see it, now I see it. Yes, here on this 
turf Jakob sat and rested. He was tired and hot, and I filled 
the horn myself with fresh milk for the little one. He said he 
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had been given it by a dying man who had taken baptism. 
More he did not say. I felt no desire for longer talk with this 
preacher, though out of pity for the unknown child I could not 
deny him a moment’s rest. Nor did I think to ask him whither 
he was bound. It is long since he rode away—I did not even 
see in which direction. Had I but guessed what I know now! 
Was that child my daughter’s? Perhaps he is taking it to 
Skara ; but there the king is master, and he is a Christian. And 
there are high walls of wood which will give no answer if we 
stand outside and shout. And he may know of even better 
hiding-places.” 

“And in all this time have you done nothing to get your 
daughter back, Ulf Ulfsson ?” 

“Not a day nor a night has passed but my first and last 
thought has been of her. But I am not rich like you and have 
not many men like you, and I knew the fight would be a hard 
one. Far from here I have another house, and there I collected, 
in secret, men and weapons and horses. We have scarce al- 
lowed ourselves food and clothing so as to be able little by little 
to arm the force yonder. To enter a suit against you at the 
Thing would have been trouble wasted, but I made a league 
against you with my other neighbours. And just as the net was 
ready to be drawn tight—aye, just then came the news that my 
daughter was no more. The proud message with its double 
meaning, which she sent by her sister, still rings in my ears.” 

“And all this you tell me openly and in so many words, Ulf 
Ulfsson! Your daughter you can no longer win back, that is 
true, but do you not think of revenge?” 

“When we heard of her death, my sons went to their ships 
and they are now harrying in the West. Revenge, neighbour, 
is a thing we men need not trouble about. Retribution comes 
as surely as snow in winter. It belongs to powers who are 
wiser and stronger than we.” 

“Then we have not much more to say to each other, Ulf Ulfs- 
son. Take up your bow, or, if you prefer the sword, go in and 
fetch it. No one awaits me at home this evening and I have 
good time.” 

Ulf Ulfsson did not move or accept his challenge. He recov- 
ered a shadow of his old measured dignity. 

“For a man who supports himself so unsteadily against the 
door-post, it is not the right time for a challenge,” he said. 
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“Man of Folketuna, I have never heard your voice so courteous 
and gentle, and what you least long for at this moment is to see 
another’s blood. You have done much evil in your life, but in 
the hour of misfortune a man’s will of evil loses its force so 
wholly that there is no longer room within him for aught but 
good. Then he becomes for that hour, or maybe for a day or 
a year, a wholly new man and no longer remembers or owns to 
what he has been before. And then he asks himselfi—why am 
I to suffer so much, when after all I am not wicked? Look 
how my heart is full to the brim with goodness and how TI la- 
ment my unhappy fate! For it is an evil fate to be punished 
so severely when one feels nothing but good desires.—That is 
how he speaks, and so it is with you, neighbour. How could I 
find it in my heart, in such an hour, while you are good and 
noble, to punish you for a thing that is no longer within you? 
With a calm smile you would draw your weapon, and if you 
fell you would feel it was undeserved. You are my worst 
enemy, and therefore I grudge you so easy a death on the 
flowery mead. No—live, live and grow old, but unable to die!” 

Folke Filbyter took his arm from the door-post and pointed 
to his sword with a questioning gesture to tempt his enemy once 
more. He did it with such importunity and so evident a long- 
ing to be able to fight and fall, that he seemed to be asking a 
favour. 

“Ride home again,” said Ulf Ulfsson, turning to enter the 
hall. “Your horse is pulling at the halter and may hurt him- 
self. If these were the old days, you might perchance accuse 
me of cowardice and tempt me to a rash deed. But we have 
now other things to think of, you and I. We are like two trees 
of the forest that have grown in rivalry, seeking to stifle each 
other, and now stand dumbly staring at each other above our 
dead branches. We have nothing more to speak about. I 
have already said to you the hardest words one man can say 
to another.” 


IX 


HE master of Folketuna no longer found peace by his 
hearth. Ingevald had long been dead, and he himself 


continued to ride from house to house in search of 
news. In this way one year after another went by and he began 
to grow old. In winter, when snow-drifts covered the roads, 
he sat at home, but every spring he rode out in his iron hat 
with his short sword at his side and always accompanied by a 
sore-footed thrall. This was Calf, the same thrall that he had 
married to the sighing Tova. 

Folke Filbyter wore a threadbare cloak of homespun over his 
clothes, and the back of his saddle was so high that he sat as 
in a chair. His neighbours still laughed at him and especially 
at his kettle hat, whose brim seemed to rest on his shoulders 
and which he wore only from obstinate habit. But by degrees 
their ridicule died away and gave place to a certain secret re- 
spect, for the report of his misfortunes and his wealth was 
beginning to surround his gloomy figure with a legendary glory. 
As though in defiance, he often made his bed in the meadow 
immediately in front of Ulf Ulfsson’s house and there he 
“would be found asleep at sunrise beside his grazing horse. Or 
he would take his place by the robbers’ fire and show them 
the empty pocket of his cloak, telling them scornfully of the 
treasure-chest he had at home, guarded by armed thralls. The 
robbers dared not touch a man who was sworn brother to Elk 
the Club King, but received him with marks of reverence as a 
powerful friend. Instead of taking his horse from him, they 
entertained him and gave his thrall new shoes. The priestesses 
who had deserted their sacred shrines, and the franklins’ daugh- 
ters who had followed outlawed lovers to the woods, brought 
their children to him that he might examine their hands. He 
insisted on seeing for himself whether any of them might have 
the star-shaped birth-mark which his lost grandson bore below 
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When he came to a homestead, he never went into the 
dwelling-house but sat down under the guardian tree and be- 
wailed his lot. He always called up the sons and the thralls 
and examined their hands carefully, and this was repeated so 
often that at last they came to him without being called. At 
first it was only the little children he wanted to see, but, as the 
years went by, it became the turn of the half-grown boys and 
finally the young men. But at the same time he began to fear 
that he had been too easily satisfied and that his inquiries had not 
been searching enough. His superstitious mind suggested an 
obscure suspicion that perhaps the lost child might in some 
mysterious way grow more quickly or more slowly than others, 
or might even be disguised in woman’s clothes. So that at last 
there was neither young nor old, man nor woman, who did not 
have to stop and show their hands. People grew used to his 
visits, as though it were his destiny to travel the roads for ever. 
They were no more surprised at his continually returning as 
soon as the snow was gone than at the cries of the kites or 
the budding of the trees. He was known all round the coun- 
try, and when the woman of the house saw him outside the 
gate, she would say: “There is the unhappy Master of Folke- 
tuna riding about to look for his child.” 

If he was not out on his quest he thought he was wasting 
time in idleness. In the course of his roamings he often came 
to very distant regions and the people of Folketuna did not 
hear the familiar slow tramp of his ever-weary horse until the 
darkness of Yule was drawing nigh. Several times he had 
reached as far as Skara, but the priestly edifice was surrounded 
by an insurmountable spiked palisade, which people called a 
wooden wall. It was true there was a grated opening in the 
gate, but he always turned his horse as soon as he came to it. 
The thrall guessed that his master feared above all things the 
loss of his last hope and for that reason he never seized the 
knocker. Nevertheless the thrall on one occasion hurried for- 
ward unexpectedly and knocked as loudly as he was able. 
Folke Filbyter dropped the reins and sat his horse like one 
turned to stone. 

It was a warm day and he had hung his iron hat on the 
saddle. A strong smell of incense met him from the grating 
and a serving brother inquired the business of the strangers. 
Soon he saw the handsome face of an old man turned on him 
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in sharp scrutiny. It was the chief of the Christian teachers 
and he was called a bishop, but it was long before he could 
understand the thrall’s questions and he answered with a for- 
eign accent. 

“I remember being told that before I came here there was 
a brother named Jakob. .They said that one day he came on 
horseback with a child that scarcely looked a year old. But 
when the inquisitive crowd and some of the teachers collected 
about him, he raised the child in his hands and preached such 
heresies against original sin that the brothers found themselves 
obliged that very day to thrust him out of their community. SoI 
have been told. They afterwards wept greatly over him and 
prayed continually for his soul. Whither he may then have 
turned his steps I know not, but he was always wont to sleep 
in barns and woods. I have heard that in the course of years 
he has been here many times, but me he has never visited.” 

As he spoke, the bishop eyed the stranger’s peculiar dress, 
splashed with mud. And it did not escape him that the ugly 
and otherwise repellent face showed a passing touch of gentle 
sorrow and almost of meekness. 

“You are a wild man and a heathen,” he said. “Was it your 
child? You are unhappy. It may be that I could help you 
better if you would be christened. Think of it when you are 
in solitude. Whence come you?” 

This was too many questions all at once and Folke Filbyter 
only answered the last. . 

“T am from a distant region in the East, where Elk the Club 
King and Folke Filbyter make the roads unsafe, so that no- 
body dares to ride unarmed.” 

“Then depart to your home in peace,” said the bishop; “for 
now a pious chieftain named Inge is set upon the throne of 
Upsala. He is an honest West Goth and he has sworn by 
his kingship to force order and good morals upon the East 
Goths. They worship Frey only for the sake of meal, be- 
lieving Christ to be niggardly with the crops. But tell them 
that in a rich soil like theirs Christ too can return sevenfold. 
I have heard of Folke Filbyter that he is a man of ill fame. It 
seems he has more stolen goods than would endow my poor 
new-built church. He causes godly teachers to be flogged and 
has thrown down the image of Jesu Mother. This have I 
heard through travelling chapmen. Well, well, maybe at heart 
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he is no worse a sinner than any man among us. One man 
gathers gold by raiding in foreign lands, another by mer- 
chandise, a third by highway robbery. But such things cannot 
long continue. A great light has been brought from the East 
and there are already so many hands to protect its flame that 
no wind can now put it out. Give the robber this message 
from me, that if he do not shortly make amends and send 
rich gifts of atonement, it will be necessary to part his head 
from his neck by so much space as will give room for a sharp 
sword between them.” 

“T shall remember your words,” muttered Folke Filbyter 
menacingly. ‘But before the Master of Folketuna accepts 
Christian morals you will have to blunt much iron.” 

After this talk his mood became yet gloomier; the thrall, 
on the other hand, plucked up heart and said: 

“We must cease asking for the child. You have heard how 
all those who may know something answer cunningly of other 
things. Now I shall no more speak of the child and only 
ask for tidings of Jakob. I shall pretend that you are an old 
friend who would gladly help him and take him home with 
you,’ 

The thrall went into every house in the street of the friendly 
town and spoke with pity of the outcast preacher. The people 
were of cheerful disposition and ready to talk, and he took 
good time. But before he had reached the last house he came 
back and took his master’s horse by the bridle and led him 
forward with determined steps. 

“T was sure that to-day at least would not be without its 
reward,” he said. ‘But now let me direct. Hitherto it has 
been my part to follow in silence.” 

He continued to lead the horse at a brisk pace, and as the 
sun was beginning to sink, the road turned off past a knoll. It 
was thickly overgrown below with thorny bushes, but on its 
top stood a group of aspen-trees with trembling leaves. 

“Here under the aspens it must be,” said the thrall. “By 
drawing out a word in one house and a word in another I got 
the good wives of Skara little by little to describe the place 
clearly. Each of them thinks she was very close and careful, 
for they could not tell how much we meant with our friendship 
for the old hermit. Yes, hermit is what they say he is now, 
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and this must be where he dwells. All we have to do is to 
find a path through the thorn brake.” 

He led the horse on to the grass and when he came to the 
back of the knoll, away from the high road, a path appeared, 
with steps leading up to a wooden cross and a little cabin roofed 
with turf. In front of the entrance sat Jakob mending his 
shoes, and so busy was he with his work that he did not no- 
tice the strangers. 

“Have you the boy with you?” asked Folke Filbyter. 

Jakob started at the deep voice and looked anxiously over 
the bushes on the other side, thinking the cry came from the 
road. Only when he turned round was he aware that the 
Master of Folketuna had found him. 

“Nay, by Christ, I am alone,” he answered in anxious haste. 
“What makes you ride here in the Skara lands? Give up 
looking for the child, for you will never find him.” 

“Tt is for you we come now, Jakob,” said the thrall. “Folke 
Filbyter has taken pity on you and will have you with him. 
Now I am coming up with a piece of rope to fetch you.” 

“Tf I am all you seek, my mind is calmer. It was Ingevald 
who gave me the child. He begged me to take him. I am no 
thief. But I know, Folke Filbyter, that you claim the rights 
of a master over every living thing in your house. If it wiil 
give you any consolation, avenge yourself freely on me.” 

He ceased his work, put on the half-mended shoes and came 
down. Folke Filbyter had him tied to his saddle and made 
him walk beside his horse the whole way home. 

When at last they reached the bridle-path through the woods 
above Folketuna, they met Ulf Ulfsson. He was also on 
horseback and neither would make way for the other. The 
horses stopped facing each other with hostile snorts. 

“Make way there for the chief man of the place,” said 
Folke Filbyter, and the two enemies stared stiffly into each 


other’s eyes. 
“No, you shall make way for your elder,” answered Ulf 


Ulfsson. 

Then Jakob ran between them, as far as his rope would let 
him, and held the horses apart. 

“Never did I admit more dangerous men than you, Ulf 
Ulfsson, and you, Jakob, through my gate,” said Folke Fil- 
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byter. “Why did you seek me in my lair? I never bade you 
come. You took from me the child and Ingevald and my peace 
of mind and made me lonely and shunned. You robbed my 
home of all and left me naked before my thralls, and let me 
keep nothing but the red gold and the silver.” 

Then Ulf Ulfsson bent his head slightly and rode aside 
among the trees. 

“Our way grows ever narrower, neighbour,” he said. “We 
must make way for each other, but we should do it without 
words.” 

They disappeared in opposite directions in the dusk of the 
forest and the sound of the hoofs was scarcely heard in the 
soft carpet of pine-needles. 

When Folke Filbyter arrived at home he had Jakob chained 
to the wall by a clamp which was bent into an iron collar 
and riveted fast. His place was in the middle of the hall, and 
on some days the master passed him the leavings when he had 
finished his meal, on other days he let him starve. He moved 
his seat near enough to the wall for Jakob to smell the food, 
and for hours at a time he sat staring at his prisoner in un- 
broken silence. 

One evening, when the meal had been served and the fire 
on the hearth lighted up the whole hall, he said to him at 
last: “Jakob, now it is time to speak. Where is my son?” 

“In my heart, master. In my heart and my thoughts always. 
More will I never tell you. I was too fond of the boy for 
that. You may lay on me all the tortures in your power, 
but I shall keep silence.” 

“Thralls!” then said Folke Filbyter, “heat up an iron on 
the hearth and put out the beggar’s eyes. He is not worthy 
to look again on the glorious sun.” 

The bailiff did as he was ordered and heated an iron in the 
embers. When it was white-hot he went up to Jakob, held 
up his eyelids and blinded both his eyes. 

“The evening is fair and bright with stars,” said Folke Fil- 
byter, offering Jakob the dish, which he did not touch. “If 
you are of my mind, we will chat awhile. Maybe your memory 
will clear, now that you are no. longer confused by outside 
things. Tell me, Jakob, do you know anything of my son?” 

“TI have a good memory, and I know I wished him well.” 

Folke Filbyter leaned forward and bent over him, 
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“What most oppresses me is that I cannot guess how it is 
with him. Even if I am never to see him again, I should go 
more calmly into the mound did I but know this. Perhaps he 
crawls about the floor of some cabin and is given blows and 
cuts, while I sit by my treasure-chests for which I have no 
use. Perhaps he is in good case and plays among friendly 
people and will grow up into a hero before whom the sons of 
Ulf Ulfsson will bow low. Then he will never have a thought 
for me, never be humbled by a memory of the home where I 
am growing old in misery—I who yet would give all I own 
for two grateful words of remembrance.” 

His pain prevented Jakob from answering, but the thralls 
laid a cloth moistened with cold water over his eyes, and then 
he said: 

“Tt was my desire to transform him, to make him so unlike 
you that you might meet him without a thought of kinship. 
If I had had my way, who knows how far I might have gone! 
But your son is only a beginning, Folke Filbyter. He may 
live as long as you and have sons and grandsons.” 

“Then you believe he is still alive. With your half-told tale 
you would have me imagine I am punishing you unjustly.” 

“There was a time when I cursed the world’s injustice, but 
I do so no longer. Nay, beat our bodies with the hard blows 
of thy wings, thou Unjust One, and wake us, wake us! I 
was strengthened even by the first blows I received at Folke- 
tuna, but never have I felt so strong as now. And what would 
have become of Ingevald if injustice had not pressed a thorn 
into his foot? Injustice is the harsh and prickly wood that 
must be piled up where the fire is to burn.” 

“Tf you confess what you know of my son, you shall receive 
a handsome reward instead of punishment and injustice. And 
you shall have the thanks of a broken man.” 

“Tt is only evil that is rewarded, master. Learn to live 
so that you can never receive full justice—Gregory the Great 
of Rome writes: No pope has done more for the Church 
than I, and therefore I must fall—That was rightly written, 
Gregory. He whose acts are good shall be called evil, and the 
best shall be called the worst. They shall be called the worst 
even by those who know well in their hearts that it is a lie 
which cries to heaven. How would life look here on earth if 
the good lost their belief in punishment and began to count 
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on profit even as the wicked do? Then good would be a 
greater evil than evil itself. Rewards are the work of men, 
and with them they seek to their own perdition to shake the 
foundations of injustice. See how everything great shrinks in 
size when it is rewarded after its deserts, but that which per- 
ishes in injustice continues to cry, eternally young, from its 
grave. Injustice is the profoundest and holiest element that 
was instilled into creation in order that strong beings might 
arise.” 

“Vet Ulf Ulfsson seems to think I suffer justly,” said Folke 
Filbyter, thrusting aside his untouched meal. 

“T think so too. Ulf Ulfsson had no evil intention when he 
first entered your house, and yet he was afflicted like you. No 
one has striven for your son’s welfare as I did, and now I 
sit here blinded and in pain. It seems to me that we all three 
suffer justly, but perhaps there lies on the surface of our cup 
a drop of injustice. And it is that drop which keeps us alive.” 

“You are a more dangerous man even than Ulf Ulfsson. 
It is a danger to my house to have you chained to the wall. 
I have burnt away your sight so that your eyes are dried up 
and shrivelled. Will you force me to take away your tongue 
too? Fetch the wool scissors, bailiff, and cut off his tongue!” 

Jakob sat on the floor with his neck against the wall without 
moving. 

“You will free me from a grievous temptation. To know 
that you are so sorely afflicted and to hear your questions with- 
out making answer is the greatest temptation that God has yet 
put upon me. I am bound by an oath. Poor master, I may 
not help you.” 

“Bailiff, let the scissors alone,” said Folke Filbyter, and 
the thralls began as usual their well-meaning efforts to console 
him with food and drink. 

“Where are his sons?’ they whispered one to another. 
“What will happen now, what will become of Folketuna?” 

No more was said that evening, and whole weeks might go 
by without a single word being addressed to Jakob. Now and 
then Folke Filbyter threw him a bone or reached him the dish, 
and then his chain rattled as he moved on the floor with his 
elbows. 

Folke Filbyter left off counting days and years. There was 
no measurer of time about the place except the cock, who 
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crowed on his beam at midnight and sunrise, but took no ac- 
count of the changes of the moon or of the seasons. Nor was 
there any rune-staff on which to cut marks, for runes had al- 
ways been feared there as magic signs and sorcery. All they 
knew was that summer was coming on when the fields grew 
green, and the winter was at hand when the snow fell. There- 
fore no one could say with certainty how many years had gone 
by since the misfortune had fallen upon them. Some guessed 
twelve years, others twenty. The older thralls began to die 
off. The younger told tales of Jorgrimme’s daughter and of 
the horn Manegarm, without believing in them. If the master 
himself spoke of old days, it sounded like a distant voice from 
the wilds, where the wanderer takes clouds for mountains and 
meadows for lakes. His riches increased continually and filled 
more and more chests, which were nailed down when full and 
never again opened. During the long winter evenings he sat 
among the cinders with empty hands, saying nothing, and grew 
old but could not die. 


x 


VENSONG was just concluded in the Varangians’ church 
EK of King Olaf the Saint at Micklegarth, and their cap- 
tain, who sparkled with jewels from his shoulders to 
his belt, was forming them into the different guards for the 
night.12. One party was in full dress like himself and marched 
up to the palace to stand on guard outside the Emperor’s door. 
“Remember!” he said. ‘Helmet on even when asleep, shield 
over your breast, sword under your head and hand on the 
hilt !” 

The rest he dismissed to the Varangians’ quarters and 
they were free until the midnight bell. Gaily they threw 
their arms about one another’s necks and began to sing the tune 
of a Northern dance, but were often obliged to break the 
chain, for the church was only half built and the scaf- 
folding was in their way. The moonlight came in among 
the unplaned, whitewashed beams, but it was not like the moon- 
light at home, which clutched at the heart and pressed it till 
it could scarcely beat. It was not dull and dead like the 
night of the last day, but it bathed the city and the men’s faces 
in a light which forbade all dreams but of women. 

And it was of women they sang, as they rejoined their long 
lines and brought their feet down with a mighty stamp on the 
flat stones. Beside the great square lay a tavern whose open 
roof was reached by a flight of steps overgrown with roses 
and myrtles, and a lofty cypress threw its slender shadow 
across the road. Here they had to break the chain again, as 
the steps were narrow. They put down their sharp battle- 
axes and wiped the dust from their feet. Lamps were hang- 
ing on the roof and a row of Greek girls leaned over the rail- 
ing and greeted them with laughter. In the middle of the 
space, which was walled only on three sides, sat the owner of 
the tavern with a few other men, warming their feet at a 

12 Micklegarth was Constantinople, and the Varangians were the 


famous body-guard, composed of Scandinavians of good birth, who 
attended the Eastern emperor. 
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brazier. Their talk was very animated, for like all Byzantines 
they were engaged in a theological argument. 

“T tell you,” the host insisted, interrupting sharply, “that 
whatever your faith you will always be an infidel to some 
other man. When I was a prisoner of Alp Arslan I was called 
an infidel because I did not believe in the seven heavens and 
the Prophet of Mecca. But what could I say on my side of 
Alp Arslan or of the Jew who shared my prison and woke 
me every morning by calmly denying the Holy Virgin in a 
loud voice? And these Varangians, who have been my good 
customers and brothers from of old, they tell me that in their 
country a man is called infidel if he does not slaughter a boar 
every Christmas. No, my friends! My belief is this, that 
my tavern will always be the heaven where all disputes are 
drowned in a cup of well-spiced wine.” 

He sprang up as actively as he was able and his ample cloak 
dragged about him on the carpet. Thrusting his hand into 
his pocket, he brought out a pair of dice which he threw down 
on the table. Then he took the girls by the waist and threw 
them one after the other into the arms of the approaching 
Varangians. White as marble in the moonlight they gave the 
bearded warriors smacking kisses on lips and cheeks and 
drew them to the sofa. Their black hair was loose and their 
arms and shoulders, which were rubbed every morning with a 
paste of wheaten bread and asses’ milk, were as soft to the 
touch' as rose-leaves. On their foreheads they wore a gold 
fillet with a green stone. But there were many of them, and 
those who were left over set about the food. They boiled 
raisins, plums and cherries with honey and cedar-water and 
sprinkled little tarts with oil of aniseed. As the dishes were 
ready they set them out on a three-cornered cloth which the 
host spread on the floor, as he bustled about, continually catch- 
ing his feet in his cloak. 

Meanwhile two Varangians had seated themselves at the 
table with some gold coins before them and were throwing 
dice. No sooner did one win than at the next throw his win- 
nings returned to the other. They eyed each other with black 
looks and for a while the dice lay untouched. 

“What is the use of this everlasting game?” the younger at 
last exclaimed, thrusting aside the dice. “It never leads to 
anything, and after all we are sons of the same father.” 
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The host stopped before them in surprise with his hands on 
his hips. 

“Are you tired already, young men?” he asked. “Who are 
you? I don’t know your faces. You have not been coming 
here with the others, though I have nice girls here.” 

“I think we are as good men as the rest,” replied the elder 
curtly, “and we have come to make our fortunes. At home 
we have our lands like the others.” 

“Don’t you know Ingemund and Hallsten the Folkesons?” 
cried the other Varangians from the sofa. “Well, you won't 
find out much by asking either. If Hallsten talks too much, 
Ingemund says too little. He is always at his brother’s side to 
clap him on the back in warning. There is always some quiet 
dispute between themselves, and yet they hold together like 
good brothers.” 

“So it is always with real good brothers,” replied the host, 
nearly falling over his cloak as he went to lay fresh dishes on 
the floor. ‘Young men always have secrets.” 

“Young men!” the Varangians laughed aloud. “Yes, they 
always call us young because of our fair skin, and yet there 
is hardly one of us here who has not seen his forty winters or 
more.” 

From Folke Filbyter, Ingemund had inherited his powerful 
frame and from Jorgrimme’s daughter the swarthy complexion 
which seemed flushed with everlasting sunburn. This made 
him look older, but around Hallsten’s frank features the fair 
silken hair danced in rich curls. Both were redoubtable among 
women, and still more among men. Their blue-grey eyes glis- 
tened as with frenzy, but their intoxication was not of wine; 
it came from the air, from the joy of breathing, walking, sleep- 
ing, eating, awaking every morning alive and strong. The 
stars did not make them feel small, they were the peers of sun 
and moon and all the earth around them. They thought that 
all was theirs and they had only to put out their hands to take 
it. They came with a rush like a flock of migrating birds, but 
in the midst of their excitement they would suddenly fall silent 
and reserved, for they were men who had promised themselves 
success. 

“Hallsten,” said Ingemund with stern seriousness, his mous- 
tache bristling above his thick lips. For safety he dropped 
his voice and drew his brother into the moonlight by the bal- 
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ustrade. “Do not betray yourself by a hasty word which will 
expose us both to laughter and scorn. In one thing you are 
right. We might act more prudently than by trying to win 
one another’s pay.” 

“I think so,” replied Hallsten, and the moonlight played upon 
his helmet, which was crested with a golden open-mouthed 
fish. “And if I won your whole pay every day it would not 
be enough.” 

“Don’t let your heat carry you too far, Hallsten, and make 
everything a question of honour. Better were it to leave all 
to a lucky chance. If we go on in this way it may eat up our 
friendship. Here have I been saving and putting by all I could 
and have always grudged myself the half of my pleasures. 


And you?” 
“What I have come by has always been too little, so I have 
spent it on stones and pearls for my clothes. . . . But who is 


this running across the square? It must be one of our own 
men; he wears a white cloak with a red border over his ar- 
mour.” 

“Folkesons!” jeered one of the Varangians, without being 
any the less occupied with the beauty beside him. “Are you 
quarrelling again and shaking hands and glaring at one an- 
other? May we never be told the great secret that troubles 
you? In all else you are the best and boldest men we have.” 

Hallsten shook the hair from his face and turned to the 
staircase. 

“Something is happening. Here’s a man running from the 
palace, but you make so much noise that I can’t hear what 
he’s saying.” 

The host smoothed out the three-cornered cloth with much 
chuckling and grinning. 

“Message from the palace! I know what that means. One 
of the Varangians has got a stiff neck from lying on his sword, 
so he reports himself sick to have a little fun with my nice kind 
girls. Hey! Is the medicine ready? Sweeten the wine well 
and take it off the fire the moment it begins seething. . . .” 

His complacent observations were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the messenger, who nearly trod on his hand. He was 
a Varangian, bare-headed and warm, and he threw on the table 
a crimson boot with an eagle embroidered in gold over the 


instep. 
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Instantly all the Varangians rushed forward, freeing them- 
selves from the arms of their temptresses as nimbly as a vine- 
dresser bends aside the clinging tendrils. They bent over the 
boot, examining it and feeling it cautionsly, as though reverence 
forbade them to touch it, and at last they even kissed the gold 
eagle. 

“God have mercy on this sinful city!” they muttered. “It 
is the Emperor’s!” 

“Yes, it is the Emperor’s,” answered the messenger, still 
panting. “You know the sign? You remember what it means 
when his purple boot is thrown to the Varangians?” 

“The Emperor is dead!” 

“You all know that he has long been ailing. The priests 
forbade him to drink wine and the physicians to drink water. 
Therefore this evening he ordered sherbet to be brought. 
What was at the bottom of the cup perhaps his inconsolable 
consort could tell us, or maybe the holy Patriarch, but we 
Varangians know nothing. And we wish to know nothing.” 

“No, we will know nothing. We only know that when the 
Emperor’s purple boot is thrown to us Varangians it means we 
have a right to the Polota Svary.” ?* 

“Tt means that now we shall be rich,” said the messenger, 
but they all descended the stairs in solemn silence, for the 
Emperor had shown them favour and they were devoted to 
him. 

Each man sought out his weapon from among the axes stand- 
ing against the wall, and it was easy to recognize.the marks in 
the moonlight. It almost seemed as though they were ashamed 
to hurry, so slowly did they cross the square; and many times 
they stopped and spoke to one another in hushed voices. In- 
gemund and Hallsten were whispering that the same ship which 
had brought them still lay in the harbour, though with patched 
sail. Now and then a stifled lament came from the tavern 
above their shining silver helmets, otherwise there was no sound 
but of hurrying footsteps. They met a stream of courtiers 
who disappeared into the cathedral, where the lamps were 
lighted around the marble columns from Ephesus. 

“Varangians! Varangians!” they cried at last, as they 


18 Polota-svarv means literally “palace-scouring.” This right of the 
Varangians is referred to in Harald Hardrade’s Saga. 
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thundered with their axes upon the iron gate of the palace, 
which instantly opened as though of itself. 

The outer court was full of guards. A black slave-boy stood 
by the fountain holding a torch above his woolly head and 
weeping. Farther on, the Varangians saw that the gate of the 
Inner court was ajar and that torches and lanterns were mov- 
ing in all directions. Then all at once they increased their pace 
and ended in a run. 

“Varangians! Varangians!” they howled, cutting blindly 
about them with their axes, so that some of them stuck fast 
in the stems of the cypresses. They burst into the inner court 
like a lot of starving lions and bears let loose in the circus. 
All those they met gave way, hiding behind curtains and stat- 
ues. Still shouting their “Varangians! Varangians!” they 
hurried through the colonnades into the narrow treasury, where 
their chief stood waiting for them. 

“Every man has the right to take as much as he can carry 
away in his hands,” he said. “Only what lies within this iron 
cage no one may touch, for there are the sacred lily diadem and 
the rose diadem, and they are imperial heirlooms. Remember 
now! Nothing on your backs, nothing under your cloaks! 
All you take must be carried in front of you.” 

“You need not tell us, we have been here before!’ cried 
some of the oldest, pushing him aside. They stood upon tables 
and benches to reach the higher coffers and the richly orna- 
mented saddles and horse-cloths. Some took clothes, armour 
and costly weapons, but the majority plunged their hands into 
the chests of loose pearls and stones of every kind. The 
treasury officials stood as though nailed to the walls and had 
voluntarily left the keys in all the locks. 

“You are late, Varangians,” said their captain, who had al- 
ready helped himself to a heavy staff of gold. “We must make 
haste. It is the turn of the courtiers next.” 

They loaded their hands with as much as they could hold 
and then marched out with the gleaming booty held before 
them. The Folkesons were the last to leave. Ingemund had 
chosen rings and coins and such things as were of pure gold, but 
Hallsten could not make up his mind and had only collected 


a few pearls. 
“I am looking for something more valuable than gold and 
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jewels,” said he. “If you will, take what I have found. But 
I see your hands can hold no more, so I shall have to keep 
these for my clothes and shoes.” 

He went back for a last search through the half-plundered 
treasury and then followed his brother out into the courts. 
His booty was no more than he could carry in his left hand. 
The officials thought the sight of so much wealth had turned 
his head and that he imagined he was carrying away the finest 
treasure. 

When the sons of Folke had passed the outer gate they be- 
gan as usual to talk in undertones. 

“T think we have had enough of this city of the devil,” 
said Ingemund. “If you are of my mind we will sail to- 
morrow. Iam sure we shall have enough men with us to work 
the ship. _Many winters’ snow has fallen upon Folketuna since 
we were there, and though it was hard to live with the old 
man in his filth and barbarity, you know well enough what 
draws us homeward. It is still our secret. I have heard that 
a great chief from Svithiod is now out a-viking in the West 
with his fleet and has been driven out of his course as far as 
Niorva Sound. His men call him Blot Sven, because he is a 
heathen and keeps up the old custom of offering a hawk or 
other bird of prey whenever he puts to sea.** Now it is true 
we have been baptized, but it seems that a number of chris- 
tened men are with him nevertheless. My advice is therefore 
that we sail past Sicily to meet him, though we need not avoid 
a good raid or two on the way should occasion serve.” 

“T too have heard of Blot Sven, but he seems to be mis- 
trusted, because he is ever followed by bad luck. Lately he 
was near being chosen king by the heathens at Upsala, but he 
had bad luck and the people chose instead his brother-in-law 
Inge. They say he is a good shot, but if he bends a bow the 
string breaks. The saying is: When Sven foretells sunshine 
it 1s sure to rain.” 

“A bad prophet is not to be despised,” said Ingemund. “He 
may be just as useful as a good one, if only you know before- 
hand that his prophecies are false, and act accordingly. They 
say Sven seldom wears a helmet and does not shave his chin 
. like other vikings, but he is famed far and wide for his ma- 
raudings and his cunning. They say too that he is a skilful 


14 Bl6t is the old word for a heathen sacrifice. 
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harper, though he despises the young Icelandic skalds who only 
flatter the living. He prefers to sing the ancient and almost 
forgotten sacrificial lays to the Asir. If we would reach 
home alive, let us grasp the chance of sailing in his company.” 

Hallsten thought it a wise plan and needed no further per- 
suasion. The brothers therefore returned to the Varangians’ 
quarters to take their discharge from service and to collect 
their belongings, which were neither few nor inconsiderable. 
Many other Varangians had also tired of the service, and it 
was a party of thirty men who at daybreak went down to the 
ship with their sacks and chests. 

Glorious weather favoured their voyage, but they got little 
sleep, as they were almost always on watch. Once they came 
to an island where a little town had been built among the ruins 
of three roofless temples. They landed and demanded a heavy 
tribute, and spent there several days in merry-making. The 
crew wanted to stay there for good with the sons of Folke 
as co-regents of the island, but the brothers went apart and 
whispered together, and when they came back their only an- 
swer was that the sail was to be hoisted at once. 

Not long after, they came to a castle standing on a barren 
promontory, but it was badly defended and the garrison came 
down to the beach and sued for peace. They said they them- 
selves were descended from Norsemen and they would gladly 
see sturdy Norsemen among them again. To show they were 
in earnest they drew up all their daughters on the rocks. As 
there were about thirty of them, the men of the castle asked 
the shipmen whether they would not each choose his girl and 
stay there with Ingemund and Hallsten for chiefs. 

“T have seen many castles like this built by Norsemen,” said 
Ingemund to his brother. “Some were still strong, others 
almost deserted as this is. I have come upon these castles 
in Gardarike and I think we shall meet with more of them 
along the coasts as we sail towards home.’** But I have 
scarcely seen a single one whose situation would make it so 
impregnable in the hands of a rich man. If you will stay 
I will gladly leave you half my gold.” 

Hallsten became quite uneasy at this and declared that Inge- 
mund ought rather to stay, as he was the elder. Neither of 


15 Gardarike was the part of Russia nearest the Baltic, with Nizhni 
Novgorod as its capital. 
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them wanted to be left behind, but each wanted the other to 
stay. The end of it was that the sail flew up the mast again. 

When they anchored by Niodrva Sound they heard that the 
Norsemen had long since returned to the North. So they set 
out on the great salt sea and steered for the winter nights. 

It was a hard voyage, for three men had always to sit at 
the steering-oar and the others were fully occupied in bailing. 
Only when off the English coast did they sight a fleet of about 
forty vessels. One ship was larger than the rest and bore 
gilt ornaments; the gaping dragon’s head and tail were both 
covered with gleaming scales. On the poop stood a broad- 
shouldered man with the ensign of a chief. It was fastened 
to a pole like other chiefs’ ensigns, but it was neither of gold 
nor silver nor wood nor cloth; it was of wrought iron and 
represented a coiled snake raising its head towards a star. 
The Varangians took it for a symbol of wisdom and thought it 
might well suit Blot Sven. 

To make themselves known they began a song in the Goths’ 
tongue. They were answered at once in the speech of Swedes 
and Norwegians and then they lowered their sail and rowed in 
among the ships. They were well received and were given 
bread baked with blood and many other Northern dainties for 
which they had longed for years. Then they joined Sven and 
won renown and riches, and Ingemund and Hallsten were soon 
reckoned among the chief of his men. 

Finally it came about that the fleet lay for a whole week 
waiting for calm weather in order to hold a Thing in open 
sea. During the whole voyage the crews of the different ships 
could only communicate with each other now and then by 
shouts or by swinging a torch. But a red cloak hoisted in the 
leading ship told them that a Thing was to be held and that 
they were not to lose sight of each other unnecessarily. They 
were hungry for news and overjoyed when at last a dawn 
brought calm. Ships’ tents and sails were taken down and all 
the forty vessels rowed up to their leader and lay in rings, 
one outside another, the biggest and most splendid ships inside 
and the smaller outside. Gangways were made fast between 
the gunwales so that men could pass to and fro as on bridges 
in a floating town. As soon as all was in order they washed 
their faces and arms and put on full armour as though for 
battle. Those who had not yet polished their helmets and 
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byrnies made haste to rub and scour them. There was great 
talking and jesting, and the boundless ocean lay bright as a 
mirror with no sign of land. 

Sven, who was an old and sombre chief, had already mounted 
the poop. It was his way to stand there watching the con- 
stantly changing shapes of the clouds. His grizzled beard 
was made up of an immense number of little round close 
curls, and his hair was the same. As he stood bare-headed it 
was like an ice-grey cap of skin fitting closely to his crown. 
His bulging forehead stood out above his little deep-set eyes, 
but the lower part of his face receded and his nose was small 
and straight. A more melancholy pair of dreamy eyes had 
never gazed over the sunny sea; their colour shifted like that 
of iron, between grey and black and blue. So it was also: 
with the faded cloak which he wore over his shirt of mail; 
some called it grey and others black. But his face and his 
slender weatherbeaten arms were of a deep ruddy hue, the 
result of many years’ exposure to sea salt. 

The clouds drifted across the sky like little lambs and piled 
up their masses into high mountains or images of gods or 
floating worlds with trees and towns. When Sven had watched 
their movement for a while, he closed his eyelids tightly and 
compressed his lips. 

“Why does not Hallsten Folkeson come?” he asked Inge- 
mund, who stood by him. 

“Truly, chief, I might ask that question myself,’ he an- 
swered sharply, and his moustache bristled haughtily. “But 
if you will answer me another question, tell me what wonders 
you are looking for in the clouds.” 

“I am waiting,” said Sven. “I am waiting for my fate, and 
our fates are like the fickle shapes of the clouds. It is chance 
that determines our meetings, our love and friendship, our 
misfortunes and enmity. Even the gods must bow before the 
Fates. Much have I learnt, and I am assured of the mutability 
of all things. I have ceased to prophesy and hope. I wait.” 

“Then why do you ask after my brother?” 

“Because the men are ready to open the Thing.” 

“As I have told you already, chief, Hallsten asked for the 
loan of our ship for two days, but I could not get him to give 
any reason. I came aboard your ship and saw that he steered 

*, towards the Orkneys. He knew well enough that we were only 
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waiting for better weather to hold the Thing, and with his 
fifteen pairs of oars he ought to be able to keep his word in 
spite of the calm. I am sorry I agreed to his request, for he 
is so thoughtless that he needs a cool head to advise him. 
But there is no help for it now, and we must hold the Thing 
without him.” 

“Without him! Nay, Ingemund. He is one of our best 
men, though he has let himself be christened like you and many 
more. For besides wild men from Halogaland I have with me 
Christians from the Trondelag and Danes and Goths.” With 
a friendly but bitter smile he clapped Ingemund on the shoulder 
and added: “Those who seek power and honour know what 
they have to do in an age when every king accepts baptism.” 

“There is a thing called faith, chief.” 

“Not for young men whose hearts beat so impatiently as 
yours. To you two brothers the world will remain yet awhile 
the unplundered treasury of the King of Greece. You are 
wild and full of your own affairs and have skulls harder than 
a buck’s. What does it trouble you to-day whether at the last 
the god of death be the one-eyed Father of the A*sir or an- 
other? What is it to you whether it is the long-legged Honir 
with his storks who runs round and leaves the babies in peo- 
ple’s houses or whether it is Saint Nicholas with his staff and 
his pail of water? Do you always remember, when you make 
your deepest reverence, whether it is the sign of Thor or of 
Christ that you draw over your heart? The gods are for us 
old men, and I rejoice in your young strength. In the mem- 
ory of man no viking fleet so great as mine has been under 
sail, and I feel that it will be the last. It was a lucky chance 
for you to join it. You have luck, you sons of Folke, and 
you will go far—if you do not kill each other.” 

“You mean something by your last words.” 

“Else I should hardly have spoken them.” 

“You mean more than you say.” 

“Maybe. I am on the track of a secret.” 

He sat down on the bench, but his men were impatient and 
turbulent. 

“The wind may freshen again at any moment,” they grum- 
bled. “It is not fitting to wait for so young a man. Besides, 
we know that newsmen have arrived and we want to hear 
what messages they have brought.” 
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“Why does Hallsten delay?” asked Sven, turning again to 
Ingemund. 

“Ah, answer that who can.” 

“And what if I can answer better than you, Ingemund?” 

“Still I shall doubt to the last.” 

“Yet you know that Hallsten used to sit with me in the 
ship’s tent in the evenings. It passed the time to listen to 
him and I am so used to his company that I miss him now.” 

“And what secrets had he to disclose?” 

“Little enough, you may think, and yet much for an old 
man who only has his sword for a bedfellow.” 

A gleam of uneasiness troubled Ingemund’s eyes. 

“Has he spoken about our home?” 

“Of your father he has not said much.” 

Ingemund grew calmer. 

“Our father is a rich udalman of the old sort—a good 
heathen.” 

“T’m glad, I’m glad. Hallsten has always been shy to speak 
of him, but I have coaxed out of him a word or two about 
your games and pastimes when you were young. Is it not true 
that unknown to your father you used to steal away to the 
woods and play with a little golden-haired maid from the neigh- 
bouring manor ?” 

“Ah, there I hear Hallsten speaking. He is one of those 
who would do well to eat a wolf’s heart now and then.” 

“Did she promise to wait for you?” 

“We were children and only spoke in play.” 

“And afterwards you both held fast to the memory of her. 
She must be a fair grown-up woman now, Ingemund.” 

“Indeed, she can scarcely be called young any more.” 

“A ripe woman is held in great esteem at home. I have 
heard of women being carried off when their hair was al- 
ready grey. But how can you be sure she is still waiting for 
rou?” 

“Of that indeed we know nothing, but suitors are rare in 
our part. And if she is a wise woman she will understand that 
an alliance with her nearest neighbours will suit her best.” 

“Maybe you are right there, and the women at home are a 
patient race.” 

Ingemund drew back with a smile. 

“I came to hold Thing with you, chief, and little thought 
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that at your years you could be so curious about our love 
fancies.” 

“True; but then you would have news of Hallsten’s doings.” 

“I cannot see the meaning of all this.” 

“But to me it seems clearer and clearer. What was it she 
was called, your neighbour’s daughter ?” 

“Holmdis was her name.” 

“Aye, Holmdis was her name. It had slipped from my 
memory, but that is the name I heard. And is it not true that 
you often speak of her and that neither of you will give way?” 

“Once more, chief—I came to your ship on other business. 
If you wish to know it, what you say is true. But is it to make 
a fool of me that you talk so loudly of all this?” 

“Listen now, shipmen, it was true! J have taken a liking 
to the two sons of Folke and am minded to brush aside the 
shadow which in your eyes has lain upon them, since you 
found they were charged with a common secret. Now the 
veil is torn aside. The two brothers are suitors to the same 
woman. Is that a thing to hide or to blush for?” 

Ingemund flared up. 

“As good brothers we have promised each other to hold 
together in friendship and on our return to contend for her 
in free rivalry with our gifts. Ulf Ulfsson, her father, is of 
old lineage and will make a hard bargain over his daughter’s 
bridal.” 

Sven continued his questions. 

“What gifts does Hallsten bring?” 

“None as yet, so far as I know. The proud fellow has 
thrown away everything, thinks nothing good enough. Even 
in the treasury of the Greek King, where he would keep noth- 
ing but a few jewels for his shoes and clothes. But what 
right have you to examine me thus closely in the hearing of all 
your men?” 

“You shall soon learn my reason, Ingemund. And yourself, 
what gifts do you bring?” 

“I have kept to pure gold,” replied Ingemund with growing 
resentment, resolved to answer no more questions. “If you 
wish to see, I have melted it down into two thick rings, so soft 
that a strong woman can bend them and so heavy that they 
outweigh my sword., Here they are, hanging in my belt.” 
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Sven felt the rings and the sword. 

“A light sword and heavy gold rings to weigh against each 
other,” said he. “But how is it with your sword, Ingemund? 
It is indeed far lighter than the gold, nay, almost as light as 
the skirt of your cloak.” 

Ingemund said nothing, but in his anger he suddenly plucked 
the sword from its sheath and held it before Sven’s eyes. 

“It is wood!” he said. “Are you satisfied? By God, I had 
rather let a few enemies escape with their lives than cut down 
my own brother in a heated moment.” 

“Such envy and such friendship between these two brothers! 
Now you have all heard it. That was the secret. But can I 
believe my eyes ?—there is a sail!” 

“Tt is hard to sail in calm water,” said Ingemund mockingly, 
but on turning his head he saw there was indeed a ship ap- 
proaching. She was sailing far off in a fresh breeze, which 
swiftly rippled the surface of the sea, and he recognized 
Hallsten’s sail by its yellow stripes. 

As soon as the vessel had come alongside the outermost 
ring of ships, Hallsten hastily jumped on board the next 
vessel and ran towards the chief’s ship across the swaying 
gangways. He was easily known by his silver helmet with 
its crest of a golden fish and by his flowing hair. The nearer 
he came, the more brilliantly sparkled his Varangian dress with 
the jewels which he thought too easily come by to be saved, but 
yet too tempting not to be worn. He hurried towards Sven, 
and now it could be seen that Hallsten’s costly dress was in 
tatters. One of his knees was bare and bleeding, the skin 
was torn from his elbows, and two rusty iron rings hung at 
his belt. 

“T am late, I know, but I did it!” he said gaily, showing his 
bandaged hands. 

“Is it these iron rings that you think of offering to Ulf Ulfs- 
son and his daughter?” asked the chief. 

As Hallsten looked about him in surprise and hesitation, he 
added : 

“T scarcely thought it was anything so mean you went to 
seek. But now tell me and my men your adventures. You 
need hide nothing, for I have told them all; and though at 
first. you may think I have done ill, you will soon be of an- 
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other mind. They know that you brothers are courting the 
same woman with your gifts and that her name is Holmdis.” 

Hallsten looked doubtfully at his brother. 

“You have had so little care of our secret that there is not 
much left to hide,” said Ingemund, still red in the face with 
anger. 

“Shipmen!” cried Hallsten, light-heartedly suppressing his 
embarrassment; “you know the story of Olaf Tryggvason. 
He was the greatest of athletes and did not shrink from climb- 
ing the dizziest crags to hang his shield on them. One night 
our chief told me he had himself seen the rusty remains of 
an iron chain which this daring climber had once made fast 
high up on a cliff in the Orkneys. Since then I knew no rest, 
for I saw that this was the treasure I so long had sought, 
the treasure that was worth more than gold. Therefore, with- 
out confiding in any man, I steered for the cliff. It was a 
marvel that I found any hold for feet and hands on the sheer 
wall of rock, and when I had got the iron rings on my wrist 
I lost my grip and fell. If the sea had not been deep and free 
of rocks I should not be standing here with my prize.” 

Sven’s stern weatherbeaten face brightened for a moment 
and he looked kindly at Hallsten. 

“Would all my men were as you! But what do you want 
with these common iron rings?” 

“Now I can go home with an easy mind, chief. If Ulf 
Ulfsson’s daughter sets more price by the gold, then I know 
that in any case I would not have her, even if she gave her- 
self for nothing.” 

Ingemund’s fingers were playing with the hilt of his wooden 
sword. In his anger he forgot his usual taciturnity and ex- 
claimed aloud with scorn: 

“To speak the truth, brother, for us sons of Folke a mar- 
riage with any of the Ulfungs’ honoured race would be good 
enough, were it won with gold or iron.” 

“You look upon this woman with different eyes,” said Sven, 
interrupting, and he ordered the trumpets to call the men to his - 
standard. “Therefore your grief will be different when one 
of you loses her—The Thing is opened. Let the newsmen 
who sailed hither from Svithiod stand forth and speak.” 

There was a movement in the ship that had lately arrived 
and lay next to the chief’s. It could be seen that most of 
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those on board were peaceful envoys and only a few were 
armed like vikings. Two of them wore chain-mail even over 
their faces, leaving only their eyes uncovered, and they went 
aboard the chief’s ship. 

“We are the sons of Ulf Ulfsson,” said he who stood on the 
right. “We have already made this known to you, chief, and 
now we thank you for what you have let us hear and see to-day. 
Know, you children of shameless Folketuna, that for your 
sake we are come hither. Off Lindesness we met the envoys’ 
ship and heard that you were here, and then we came with 
them to challenge you to single combat and to be revenged on 
your race. But you seem to be better men than your kins- 
folk, and we would challenge no guiltless men. We too prac- 
tise Christian customs.” 

“What has happened, then?” asked Hallsten, moving to- 
wards them; but they checked him by laying their hands on 
their swords. 

“We are not such good friends that we have any desire to 
talk with you. You will come home soon enough, and till 
then you may thank God for every hour you pass in ignorance.” 

Sven stood biting his lips and blinking. 

“We have more important business,” he said. “Return to 
your ship, Ulfungs. Your swords are still thirsty and rattle 
in their scabbards; if you stay too long you will not be able 
to keep them quiet. It is time for the envoys from my brother- 
in-law, King Inge, to appear, and I see them throwing off their 
warm furs. But it wants a strong and practised voice to make 
oneself heard at sea, so I shall speak in their stead. Per- 
haps I ought to be glad to sit next the King’s seat at the Yule 
feast as his brother-in-law, but rather would I sit in it my- 
self. Then we should once more make solemn vows over the 
festal cup. We Norsemen have taken towns and castles on 
every coast, but instead of setting up our own gods there, we 
have brought home those of the vanquished. You will find it 
hard to believe the news I shall now give you. The mighty 
Emperor of Saxland has crossed the mountains, an outlaw, 
barefoot in the snow, and gone to Canossa to beg pardon of 
the Pope.1® To this it has come with the lords of the earth. 


16 Saxland was at this time the Scandinavian name for the whole of 
Germany. Any country south or south-west of Germany was called 
indiscriminately Valland, or “foreign parts.” 
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Inge sends word that men shall go no more a-viking in summer, 
but instead shall pay him tribute and give tithes to the Pope. 
He orders you to return and says that if you come at once he 
will accept the best of you in his body-guard. If there is any 
man among you whose spirit is still defiant and who will stay 
at sea with me, let him raise his sword!” 

Not a man drew his sword and a deep silence reigned. 
Sven pressed his curly beard against his chest and closed his 
eyes, as though to listen the better to the sting in his own 
voice. 

“A vikings’ Thing seldom passes off as quietly as this. My 
luck is out and distrust surrounds me. When as a boy I went 
to play and asked who would come with me, there was the 
same silence. Now my men are tired and begin to take thought 
for their old age. There is nothing to do but draw in the 
gangways and row the ships apart and set a course for the 
home skerries. I am a deposed chief, for being faithful to 
the old gods.” 

He opened his eyes on hearing the sudden noise of the men 
hurrying back to the outer ships. As the oars were put out 
he gazed at the clouds, whose light and fugitive forms were 
mirrored in the sea. 


XI 


T was pitch-dark and a line of torches moved through the 
| forest, one after another; there seemed no end to the 

procession of wandering flames. They burned still and 
clear, for the weather was calm. Now and then they were 
screened by a hand, as a gust came in the tree-tops, and then 
their light shone upon stern and serious faces. It was Inge’s 
bodyguard and his chaplains who were carrying Ulf Ulfsson 
with them into the woods, his hands bound with a rope. Be- 
side him walked Inge’s Earl, a young cleric whose place was 
by the King’s prayer-stool rather than in his armoury, and who 
had the look of a monk in his simple black frock. His hair 
had a gleam of red in it and a shrewd, dry uprightness showed 
in his lean and harsh features. 

They went deeper and deeper into the forest until they had 
left all human habitations far behind. Then at last all the 
lights gathered about the dead trunk of an oak, and to it Ulf 
Ulfsson was bound fast. 

The Earl stood before him and looked him in the face. 

“I know they call me an oppressor of the people,” he said, 
“because I turn Inge’s circuit of the realm into a triumphal 
progress of the new faith. I know too that you are the most 
respected franklin in the district. I would rather spare you, 
but someone must be made answerable and we are too few 
to overcome the wild robbers who have entrenched themselves 
on a knoll not far from here. You have said that your gods 
dwell by the springs and among the trees of the forest, and 
now I commit you to them to perish of hunger and cold.” 

Ulf Ulfsson stood calm and motionless by the tree-trunk, 
through shrivelled by age and bent by troubles. He met the 
eyes of the Earl with such firmness that the King’s powerful 
minister was forced to look aside, and then he said: 

“When Loki reckons his cunning plans on his fingers he 
does it so eagerly that his fingers change their skin according 
to his thoughts. Now they are sheathed with the smooth scales 
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of snakes, now they are grey and wrinkled like soured cream. 
This it is that betrays him.” 

“What power has your Loki?” 

“Scarce more than your Satan, Earl. The utmost the evil 
gods can achieve is at the last to bring yet greater glory on the 
good.” 

“Then why do you speak of his skin?” 

“Because your skin, Earl, changes as the light falls on it. 
And it made me think: how that man must strive and suffer! 
What a conflict between day and night in his soul as in his 
face!” 

“Am I the one who suffers?” 

“At this moment it is you who suffer. I have lost all, 
even my sons, who have taken baptism and must stay away 
from home. And to-night you and Inge came and took my 
house and myself. The only service you can do me now is to 
bind me to this oak, where I so often rested in younger days. 
Nor do I beg you to grant me mercy and loose my bonds. 
But if I were free I should bring water from the brook in my 
hands to relieve you, for you suffer terribly.” 

“You begin to speak wildly, Ulf Ulfsson. I were a fool did 
I not foresee all the good that in time shall attend the new re- 
ligion. I was brought up among priests and my faith is as 
firm as a rock.” 

“And you are hard and ambitious, therefore you suffer all 
the pangs of shame for being so weak that you must needs 
commit the worst of all crimes and outrage the faith of others. 
You would give many a good day of your life to escape being 
here. Your only consolation is that at least it is pitch-dark.” 

“Why will you not listen to me, proud udalman?” 

“Because your god is a human god, whose ways are human. 
We who plough and sow and work in the wilds hear the spirits 
of the wild all around us, and they abhor your soft Mass and 
your brotherly kiss.” 

“T thought, Ulf Ulfsson, you were a friend of human order 
and obedience. Every man praises your upright dealing and 
no land is better tilled than yours.” 

“Earl, your god cannot teach me how to guide my horse or 
aim my arrow or adorn my hall. And when my sons and 
daughters are assailed by pangs of love, where is then your 
god? I have laid out roads and planted trees because the Atsir 
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command these things and call them good deeds. I have con- 
secrated year by year my harrows and my ploughs and all other 
gear which we Northmen look upon as holy. I have gone out 
into my fields and seen all that was growing and sprouting, 
and everywhere I have asked for your god, and a multitude 
of voices great and small have answered me as though from 
a bubbling stream: Why do you come to us gods of life and 
growth asking for the man-god?” 

The Earl took a silver cross from his breast and kissed it 
fervently. Then he held it up before the bound man, but the 
cross shook in his hand. 

“Even now I can help you, Ulf Ulfsson. Will you wash 
yourself clean in the waters of Jordan, will you be as a palm 
to give shade to all who perish in the desert of unbelief? Do 
you deny Christ?” 

“The gods are without number as trees and springs, as seed 
and raindrops, and none of them do I deny,” answered Ulf 
Ulfsson slowly and thoughtfully. “But some of them are 
strange to us and others are near. You speak of a river I 
never bathed in, a tree I never lopped. Our gods come in the 
north wind, in the thunder, or at the spring equinox, and they 
go about among the corn in the holy fields of men. Even if 
we abandon them our descendants will still hear them to the 
last day, whether they sit in their ships at night or are out 
hunting or alone with their ax in the forest.” 

“Then we have no more to say to each other, Ulf Ulfsson,” 
the Earl hissed out, as he hid the cross under his frock, 

And again the lights began to move off, one by one, until 
the last had disappeared. 

The trees cracked in the frost and now and again some great 
bird moved on its branch, but most of the beasts kept still. 
A little thin snow lay on the firs, but great stretches of ground 
were bare and hard. The streams were covered with ice, and 
only where there was a fall could the water be heard purling 
monotonously. 

A broad path led along the highest ridge of the forest, and 
upon it two men came walking. Their regular, heavy steps 
on the frozen earth could be heard far and wide, and though 
they had walked all the way from Lédose on the west coast 
their impatient haste seemed to increase with every breath. 
They were the two sons of Folke and they still wore their 
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splendid Varangian dress. As soon as the ship touched land 
they had jumped ashore and set out on their journey. Their 
object was to overtake Inge on his royal progress and be ad- 
mitted to his famed body-guard before the rest of the crews had 
had time to draw up their ships and rest themselves at Lodose. 
They walked in silence side by side, busy with their thoughts 
and hopes. 

Suddenly the sound of hoofs was heard upon the rocks far 
off. At first it was like a stray horse recklessly tearing over 
stocks and stones. Gradually the tramp came nearer and 
nearer through the forest, evidently following the straight and 
open path. The jingling of little bells such as were worn on 
bridles suggested that there was a hand which held the reins. 
The two men therefore drew their swords, and Hallsten, who 
never refused danger, placed himself astride the path. 

Ingemund pushed him aside. 

“You have the tinder,” he said. “I will see to the rest.” 

Hallsten had barely time to take out the tinder, which he 
carried in a walnut stuck together with wax. It had become 
damp from the warmth of his body and he had to strike the 
flint seven or eight times before he got fire. By that time the 
horse was upon them and reared on seeing them in the dark. 
For a second, Ingemund had a glimpse of the black snorting 
head against the stars and was able to catch the bridle. 

“What do you want with me?’ cried a ringing woman’s 
voice. “Are you some more of Inge’s men?” 

“Inge’s men? Is he so near?” asked Ingemund. “No, 
we are not yet his men, but if God will, we soon shall be. 
Why such haste, Valkyrie?” 

“T am not bound to give you a reason.” 

“Men who walk the lonely woods would fain know what 
goes on in the world. Whence come you?” 

Hallsten had now got the waxed wick alight and in its 
gleam the brothers distinguished two heavy plaits of hair and 
a blue kirtle rucked at the knee, for the woman rode astride. 
But of her face they could not see much, as she at once began 
to cut at Ingemund’s arm with a little ax, and each stroke 
threw her head into shadow. The ax could not bite on the 
shirt of mail, but the pain of the blows angered him and he 
raised his sword in defence. At the next cut it flew in pieces 
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and only a jagged stump of wood was left in the hilt. Greatly 
surprised, she ceased her strokes; at the same moment the 
taper burned out and Hallsten had not another with him. 

“They were right at home,” she exclaimed, “when they 
teased me for knowing so little of the ways of strangers. 
Now I have learnt that mail-clad warriors can stoop to attack 
a woman, but that they fight with wooden swords I should 
never have guessed.” 

“And I hope I shall not need so brittle and harmless a 
weapon much longer,” Ingemund answered, as he threw away 
the empty hilt. “Is it far to Ulf Ulfsson’s house?” 

“Ulf Ulfsson’s house! I come from there, but I scarcely 
know whether it is his any more, so crowded is it to-night 
with guards and men-at-arms.” 

“Did you fly because they were so many ?” 

“No, not that, but because King Inge is there.” 

“Where the King is, there should be safety.” 

“Why, do you not know that Inge is the most dangerous 
woman-hunter in the whole country?” 

“You are afraid he will carry you off.” 

“No, Inge does not carry off women. King Inge has no 
need for that. He captures them with his eyes and his fair 
words.” 

“And he tempted you?” 

“No, no, not that either, but he let the Earl take my father 
away, I know not whither. The Earl, who is a hard and cruel 
man, would force baptism upon him, and when he refused 
he was led away. Inge sat in the high seat, blushing and 
saying nothing—and for that I will no longer show him the 
courtesies of hospitality.” 

“You might have stayed and turned your back on him.” 

“You may say that, who have never met him. No one 
turns his back on Inge. It is no easy thing to show him an 
unfriendly face, and therefore I took horse and fled. He is 
as brave and gay and radiant in the high seat as Thor himself, 
and the clasp of his hand is as hearty. There are many say- 
ings about him, but the commonest is this: When Inge laughs 
the whole world smiles!” 

Hallsten then came forward to her horse. 

“Your father—is he Ulf Ulfsson?” he asked; but his voice 
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stuck in his throat so that she could scarcely make out what 
he said. 

“Surely am I his daughter.” 

“You need have no fear of honourable men. We are no 
enemies and are ready to help you. You may speak with us 
as though we were your own brothers.” 

“Indeed, till the Earl and Inge came, I knew of no other 
enemies but those of Folketuna.”’ 

“Do you mean Folke Filbyter and his sons?” 

“Whom else?” 

The brothers stood silent in the dark and Ingemund dropped 
the bridle. At last he said: 

“We thought Holmdis would have kept kindly memories 
of the sons of Folke.” 

“My name is Ulfva. Where do you come from, that you 
have not heard of Holmdis? My poor sister was dragged 
off to Folketuna by force, and when she had borne Ingevald 
a son she died and was laid in the mound.” 

As they made no answer she asked: 

“Have you left the path free, that you are so silent? I 
cannot see it or you, but my horse will find the way.” 

“We shall not leave you, Ulfva,” said Ingemund. “How 
would you keep alive at night in the woods? It is better that 
we turn your horse and go back with you to your home, where 
you have your sleeping-place and your women servants. A 
while ago you felt helpless and unprotected in your own home, 
but now you have found friends. By God my King, we shall 
watch over you and you need not again appear before Inge. 
But do not ask us who we are or why we say so little. We 
are but two returned Varangians who seek for news of all 
that has happened during their long absence, but who are 
silent and close, once their curiosity is satisfied.” 

She considered awhile and answered doubtfully : 

“My father and the more cautious of our neighbours had 
prepared a great banquet for Inge when word came that he 
was on his way. At first all went merrily, and although we 
were uneasy everyone tried to appear calm. But finally the 
chaplains came forward and preached, and then the Earl called 
upon all present to renounce the old gods. At that the neigh- 
bours fled, and my father was left alone to speak for Odin. 
That was his undoing. It sounded so strangely distant, as 
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though his voice came from a far-off cave in the rocks, and I hid 
behind the hangings and wept. I did not see him when they 
led him away, but afterwards I ran out.” 

“And now we sincerely advise you to turn back.” 

“Whoever you may be, I feel that I have been fortunate in 
meeting honest men. Maybe you are right, for whither should 
I go in the forest? Nor is my courage so great as my fear 
would have it seem, but I think always of my sister and of what 
she would have done. And I try to be like her.” 

“She would not have fled from Inge.” 

“No, she would not have fled. How could I think of doing 
so? There you said a thing that forces me to turn back.” 

She turned her horse and they followed behind. Sometimes 
they came so close as to touch the horse with their shoulders, 
but at other times the distance was increased. Once, when it 
was greater than before, Ingemund said in a low voice: 

“Down there on the plain an hour from here lies Folketuna, 
Hallsten. When do you think we shall take that road ?” 

“Never, never!” 

“T think the same. Let him sit there, the old man, in his 
loneliness, ignorant of the ill he has done us, but disgraced 
in the eyes of his own housecarls. The only mercy we can 
show him is to try to forget him. Our birth is nothing to 
boast of, Hallsten. If Inge has a mind to ask, keep your 
mouth shut!” 

“So far into the future my thoughts will not go.” 

“And with me it is only the future that is in my thoughts. 
For Holmdis was a child and it was all play. Who knows 
even if we ever meant anything to her? Afterwards it turned 
to earnest, but that was another thing. Then it was a rivalry | 
between us, who should be man enough to ally himself with the 
noble house of the Ulfungs. And never did I see so well as 
now what need we had of such a marriage. I fear what 
grieves me most is that the chance has slipped from our hands 
. . . though true enough I am sad when I think of the little 
maid we played with in the woods. Honour, honour! that is 
the right watchword for two Varangians on their way to the 
King’s body-guard.” F 

“Your sorrow is a very different one from mine, brother, 
said Hallsten. And they spoke no more the rest of the way. 


XI 


NGE sat in Ulf Ulfsson’s high seat, youthful, beardless, 
| radiant with goodwill and regal pomp. His coat of mail 
was all of silver and his light-blue tunic was embroidered 
with silver falcons with outstretched wings. He was holding 
a carouse with men and women, and now and again he leaned 
forward like a young lion ready to make a spring. 

He took with him on his royal progress a cock in a gilded 
cage and two women, whose names were Julia and Julitta. 
The cage was hung before his closed bed, so that the cock 
might wake him by his crowing at midnight and at dawn for 
the appointed prayers; for Inge was a great hunter and came 
home tired at evening, but was none the less eager in his 
devotions. Julia was his mistress and Julitta her sister. Ju- 
litta was poor in outward seeming, being small and thin, but 
she accompanied her elder sister from devotion and admira- 
tion, and served her as a voluntary thrall. She was lively and 
quick of speech and entertained the King and all his court 
with her wit. She now stood at the end of the table telling 
stories, with her elbows in to her sides and her hands spread 
out. Julia sat smothered in jewels with the King’s arm round 
her shoulders, playing with his fingers or drinking lip to lip 
with him from the horn. It was a curious horn, a present 
to Inge from his Earl. It stood upon wolf’s feet made of 
iron and many runes were carved on it; it was said to have 
belonged to the dwarfs in old days. Inge believed it brought 
luck in hunting and Julia thought it gave success in love. 

The Earl now returned from the woods, and there was still 
some snow on the sleeve of his black frock. He held out his 
hands before him, that all who stood in the doorway might 
make way. His men came in with him and stuck their torches 
into sockets round the walls and in the corners of the tables, 
so that the whole hall was bright. 

“Friend and Earl,” Inge began, “you have a gloomy and 
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troubled look. You will be of good cheer again when you have 
heard a Mass.” 

“I have had a sore task this evening,” he answered coldly, 
and all the young acolytes, who attended at the altar with 
censers and candles, at once flocked about him and listened 
in admiration. “That which I had to perform in the forest 
is accomplished. Now let the men of your escort who were 
sent on other errands report their doings.” 

The King’s men, who like him wore silver byrnies and blue 
tunics, began to stir along the benches and one of them arose. 

“Not much have I seen to-day,” he said. “I have only 
one thing to report. In the forest I came upon a Finn woman 
lying prostrate and stiff over a bowl of water with a ripped-up 
snake in it. She wore catskin gloves like the sibyls. The 
people said she was called Jorgrimme’s daughter and that she 
had tried to use sorcery against you, King Inge. But it seems 
the sorcery had turned against herself and killed her. I looked 
at her awhile and called to mind the saying: The horse that 
Inge rides cannot stumble.” 

“Tt would have been better if she had lived and been brought 
here to foretell our victory!” cried Julia, letting go the King’s 
fingers. 

The whole body-guard joined in a shout of approval, wav- 
ing to Julia with their gauntlets. A young deacon rose from 
the farthest bench. 

“The King’s men are on your side, Julia,” he said. “But 
then you share every day in their games and exercises, and 
when danger threatens, you are among them, spear in hand. 
It is not easy to make oneself heard when you have just spoken.” 

“Do you mean to give me one of the Earl’s usual sermons 
about my sins?” she asked with icy calmness. 

“Perhaps I ought to do so, for if you were not against the 
Earl we should long ago have destroyed Upsala temple and 
sacred grove with fire. We clerics know full well that in 
secret you are more devoted to the old religion than the 
Queen who sits at home in Skara.” 

Inge frowned. “Were you commanded to tell over the 
Earl’s friends and enemies?” he said. 

The young priest trembled and bowed his head. 

“Lord, it was not to dispute with your woman that I rose, 
but to obey our beloved Earl and relate what has happened. 
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But a full heart is apt to flow over. If you will listen to me, 
I shall nevertheless try to collect my thoughts. I went with 
some of the body-guard to a place that is called Folketuna. 
All the people there had made a league with Elk the Club 
King and his robbers and entrenched themselves so strongly on 
a knoll that we could not come at them. In the hall I found 
none but an old man starved to death, lying chained to a clamp 
in the wall.” 

“Was he chained fast?” asked the Earl. 

“As I say, he lay in chains. But a strange man he must 
have been. He had written his thoughts in Latin on the wall 
with a piece of charcoal. The letters ran askew as though 
written by a blind man. Above all he counted himself lucky 
because he had learnt that all things human stood on their 
heads and that the world was upside down. He concluded with 
a prayer to God that it might ever remain so—for the sake of 
human greatness.” 

“For the sake of human greatness,” repeated the Earl 
thoughtfully. “That man knew what he wrote.” 

“You are heavy of heart to-day, Earl,” said Inge. 

“What value should I have put upon Ulf Ulfsson’s stead- 
fastness, if he had suffered justly or if he had expected that 
soon just men would come forward and help and thank him!” 

“Do you repent your rigour?” 

“TI cannot repent it, but I am heavy of heart. It will be 
better when I come home again to my work. I long for my 
narrow cell in the King’s palace. This care-free life makes 
me impatient—and you are still half a heathen, Inge! I warn 
you in time.” 

“Earl, we must drink together!” exclaimed Julia with bitter 
gaiety and sipped at the horn before handing it to him. 

“TI thank you, but Inge knows how ill such strongly spiced 
mead agrees with me.” 

He looked around for something to turn the talk. 

“I see two armed and unknown men in the doorway. Who 
ordered you to come?” 

The men addressed stepped boldly in, though the greeting 
seemed scarce friendly. 

“We are not come to speak with you, Earl,” answered one of 
them, whose heart was at once filled with revolt and defiance. 
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“A thane in a priest’s frock like you is not much to our liking. 
We would be taken into the King’s body-guard.” 

“That is very well, but such suitors as you are here at all 
hours. So feared and loved is my lord now that soon there 
will not be a man in the whole of Svithiod who will not think 
himself lucky to be accepted among his followers. He is the 
rising sun. He is the lion advancing over our heads. Such 
crops as we have had last summer were not known within 
the memory of man. Do you know the saying? When Inge 
gives Christ a pound of wax, Frey sees that the husbandman 
nothing Jacks.” 

“We have heard that he has luck with him; else we should 
have sought another master.” 

“That is well said, that is bravely said!’ cried Julia, lean- 
ing forward over the horn. 

Then the whole body-guard shouted: ‘Hail, King of vic- 
tory, King of harvest, King of good luck!” 

Immediately the bowl was brought in three times, and when 
it had been emptied to the memory of Christ and His Mother, 
the health of Inge was drunk. 

The Earl felt that he had two new enemies in the two new- 
comers, and when the hubbub had somewhat subsided he said 
to them: 

“The Body-guard is no longer a mob of wild fighting men 
as it used to be. I am making it into a brotherhood of King’s 
men and noble counsellors. In this I have Inge’s support.” 

“That does not alter our wishes.” 

“But what of your birth and fame?” cried the Earl sharply. 
“The King is scrupulous in these matters.” 

“Tt is you, Earl, who are strict about birth and try to make 
Inge so too,” answered Julia with a laugh. ‘No ancestor of 
your own ever wore finer clothes and armour than these men. 
Look, one of them has two heavy gold rings in his belt!” 

“Our names are Ingemund and Hallsten,” said Hallsten, 
who had been the spokesman throughout. “Our father was a 
rich udalman, and we think that is all you need know, Inge. 
We are Varangians, who have learnt foreign customs and can 
give you much new counsel. We have our own arms and ar- 
mour, besides many pearls and precious stones for saddles and 
harness. And I have in my pouch many little bladders of the. 
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red dye which the Greeks smear on their horses’ hoofs to make 
them fair to the eye. And if need be we will lay down our 
lives for you, Inge!” 

“It is of no concern to me whether you will take them into 
your service, Inge,” said the Earl. “But the Body-guard is al- 
ready far in excess of its numbers. And you have fifteen 
torchbearers and twenty men to wait upon your table and 
your bedchamber. It is hard to find lodging for so many.” 

“All wish to follow me, that is the secret,” answered Inge. 
“And I will have followers in excess.” 

At that moment the cock crowed midnight. The tables were 
hastily cleared and the horns taken away, while the chaplains 
brought in an altar and set all the torches about it. Censers 
were swung and the prayers and singing began. Julia still 
sat in the high seat playing with her brooches, but Inge knelt 
before the altar, tall and broad in the back. 

Ulfva had stolen forward between the sons of Folke. 

“Tt is not so much himself that I fear,’ she whispered. “It 
is his many lights and the gentle singing that make me weak 
at heart. And still I know nothing of what they have done to 
my father!” 

Inge noticed her and called: “Ulfva, my sister, come hither 
and learn to pray with us, for assuredly you are one of those 
who are called.” 

On seeing that in spite of his words she slipped away into 
the darkness, he shook his head with a smile and resumed his 
singing. But the sons of Folke had been able to look at her 
a moment, as she stood beside them in the light. 

“She is somewhat like Holmdis, though she has not the same 
hard eyes,” said Hallsten. “You may know the Ulfungs by 
the straight back. When I heard her childish answers in the 
dark she seemed to me quite young. Only when she came into 
the light did I see that she was so no longer. It is clear that she 
has been living here with her father cut off from all the world. 
Be it as it may, she is Holmdis’ sister, and therefore she can 
rely on us. Go you and speak to her, Ingemund; I am too sad, 
it has cost me too much to throw off all my sorrows.” 

When the last hymn was sung Inge put on a helmet with 
hawk’s wings and seated himself in a chair before the altar. 
Around him stood the whole Body-guard. They were mainly 
young warriors, with more thought of falling with honour 
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than of life, and well used to the summer breeze of success. 

“We are still heated and dazed with mead,” he said, “but I ask 
you: Are you agreed that the two strangers be admitted to 
your brotherhood, simply because they are unafraid and have 
faith in our fortunes ?” 

“When did you ever hear a No, Inge?” answered the Body- 
guard. 

The sons of Folke then went forward and knelt to him. He 
gave them each a silver-hilted sword, and each sword had its 
own name. Then the priests chanted a blessing over the new 
men, who swore on the cross of their swords to follow the 
King in life and death. 

“Tf you are driven from power,” Ingemund promised, “we 
shall never eat or sleep our fill until we have raised you on our 
shields again.” 

Inge embraced and kissed them and ordered the lights to be 
put out. 

“Who was that sighing so deeply?” he suddenly asked. 
“No, stop blowing out the lights! I heard someone sighing.” 

“Tt is not the fashion to sigh in King Inge’s hall,” answered 
a voice from the doorway. 

“Ts it you, brother-in-law? You are a rare and honoured 
guest. I have not seen you since I was chosen king, and then 
your voice came near to losing me both throne and kingdom. 
You were within your rights then, Sven, and I bear you no 
grudge. Had not the Earl displayed the heavy ears of corn 
from West Gothland, where they worship Christ, I scarcely 
know where I should be sitting now. When came you here?” 

“Now, while you were at mass,” 

“Was it you who sighed? Why do you stand alone there by 
the door?” 

“IT am waiting.” 

“My envoys met you then at sea and you followed them?” 

“My men followed them, and when his men go, a chief has 
to bring up the rear.” 

“As yet I have not seen your men.” 

“T find the two best of them are here before me, though 
they came on foot and I on horseback. Such haste they had, 
and the roads are good and hard. There is a dearth of snow 
on the roads this year. Have you thought of the harvest, 
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“There is a saying, Sven, that when Inge goes a-hunting the 
corn stands high—by which they mean that no rain will fall.” 

“Then you will do well to leave your hunting this winter, 
Inge, so that it may snow. We want much, much snow. We 
want snow as high as the waist of a well-grown man like you. 
We want whole drifts of snow ... if we are not to have 
famine.” 

“T remember of old, Sven, that you are a poor prophet. But 
you are welcome to my court; and now find a soft place to 
sleep.” 

“You should have a care of your Earl, Inge. Your woman 
is right.” 

“As you see, he stands by my side and hears every word you 
say.” 

“And therefore I repeat, have a care of your Earl. He 
has forbidden the people to eat horseflesh. What are they to 
live on? That horseflesh may cost you dear.” 

“That is so,” muttered Julia. 

Friendly and kind like a generous victor, Inge extended both 
hands to those nearest him, without deigning to argue or 
threaten, and made no other answer. Then he began throw- 
ing off his clothes and armour. 

“Do not forget my hunting-breakfast, Julia,” he said. “I 
shall be up betimes in the morning. A slice of bread with 
whortleberries is the best thing I know.” 

“The berries are in the pantry,” she answered. “I'll go in 
good time to the stables and fill your saddle-bag as I did 
to-day.” 

Inge scorned to have guards about him at night; even in the 
presence of the enemy he slept with open doors. His Body- 
guard therefore went out one by one and found places to 
sleep in barns and haylofts. The younger priests and acolytes 
followed the Earl in the darkness and surrounded him, whis- 
pering obsequiously, but he thrust them away. 

“No, no,” he said, “I will not hear of it. I am already 
asleep in my loft. My hand will have no part in such doings; 
I am not only Inge’s thane but his friend, and he has done 
everything for me, raised me from nothing and armed me with 
his sword.” 

His footsteps died away on the frozen ground of the court- 
yard, and, the hall grew dark and, smoky, as the servants spat, 
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on their fingers and pinched out the candles. To light them- 
selves they took the burnt-out torches from the wall and threw 
them on the hearth, where they flared up for a while. 

Julia and Julitta were arranging skins and bed-clothes in 
Ulf Ulfsson’s great closed bed, whispering to each other and 
laughing quietly. 

“You must not put any pillow on Inge’s side,” said Julia. 
“He likes his head low. Iam so sleepy. Would I might wring 
the neck of that cock before morning!” 

“I think the Earl and his chaplains hate you enough already. 
They are afraid of your power over Inge. But you might be 
more careful with the Earl.” 

“Does he not challenge me continually? Is he not always 
talking of birth? But I have no birth. And what of his own?” 

Sven stood in the doorway looking at the stars. He turned 
and came up to the bed, took Julia’s arm and raised it. 

“A white, soft skin,” he said, “as is fitting for Inge’s mis- 
tress. But can you really sleep in peace, Julia? Do you 
not see that this year the stars are never dim and woolly? 
There is no snow in the air, and the fields that have been sown 
are as green as after harvest. I tell you, it will be a dry 
winter.” 

He left her again to find a place to sleep. Out in the yard 
some men were flaying a bear that Inge had brought down. 
They showed him that there was the mark of a hammer-blow 
in the beast’s forehead, but no hole made by spear or arrow, 
and they praised Inge as the greatest hunter in the North. 
When they had drawn off the skin they hung it on a pole 
and showed Sven the way to the best loft. 

Thus the men scattered to their different quarters and were 
soon asleep, for they dared not bring in any light on account 
of the straw. 

* The brewhouse was the only place where a fire still burned. 
For the reception of Inge, Ulf Ulfsson and his neighbours had 
brewed a splendid mead, and the vat was very large. It was 
the custom after great carousals that the women should as- 
semble at night to skim off the froth that had collected on the 
surface from the constant drawing-off of the mead. Ulfva 
stood in the middle of the vat, broad-shouldered and tall as a 
giantess, with her kirtle tucked up over her knees and a wreath 
of straw on her loose hair. She skimmed off the little floating 
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flakes of scum with a ladle, and around her stood the other 
women with torches, singing a sombre hymn to the holy mead, 
the drink of life, which bubbled with secrets and which the 
gods themselves had brought from the underworld. Each time 
she:bent over the dark surface, which mirrored her form, she 
uttered an incantation. She pushed aside the bags of spice 
which swum before her ladle, but their perfume was so strong 
that it made her think of a warm midsummer day, and she 
grew quite dizzy. 

The scum was collected in a pail for the goats, to please 
the Hammer God, the helper of thralls and herdsmen. The 
sign of the Hammer was branded on the handle of the pail, and 
she kissed it before taking hold of it. Now and again she held 
out a ladleful to the men who were still awake and had seated 
themselves at the door to look on. But every man who was 
offered it had to tell a story before he was allowed to refresh 
himself. 

Ingemund was sitting among these lookers-on and was 
quickly recognized by his brilliant Varangian dress. With 
shrewd and calculating glances he regarded Ulfva, who seemed 
to him a fair and handsome woman, though past her first youth. 
But he knew that Holmdis, had she lived, would have been 
older still. When it came to his turn and he had just taken 
hold of the ladle with all his ten fingers so as not to spill the 
drink, it was suddenly snatched by other hands. Faces pale 
and ghastly like the spirits of pestilence appeared in the door- 
way and eagerly drank instead of him. 

“You will thank us later, but now we must brace ourselves,” 
they muttered, and he let them have their will. 

When they had rushed out again he said: 

“These young priests must be plotting something, as they 
steal about instead of going to sleep. I noticed in the hall 
how threateningly they glared at the high seat. It has not 
escaped me either that the yard dog has been shut up. And 
there are noises in the stable as of one hafting an ax.” 

“Who would dare a felon’s deed in the house where Inge 
sleeps?” asked Ulfva, looking up. “You have only hit upon 
this to take off our thoughts and escape telling a story. You 
know none!” 

“What you say may be half true, Ulfva. I am no wander- 
ing skald.” 
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“Then you may drink before you begin, so your tongue will 
be loosened.” 

She offered him the mead again. It seemed to him that the 
honey in the fermented liquor was still humming and buzz- 
ie the bees in the forest. When he had drunk half he 
said : 

“I know but one story; but spare me the telling of it yet.” 

“Why, do you not know that you will be a laughing-stock 
if after so noble a gift you try to shirk a good old custom?” 

“There is this flaw in my story, that I do not know how it 
ends.” 

“We will help you to find an ending if you will let us have 

the beginning.” 
’ “Then let all listen attentively,” he said, and emptied the rest 
of the ladle. “When I have done you shall tell me which of my 
two heroes is most to a woman’s liking. A long while ago 
there were two brothers, so envious of each other and yet such 
good friends that whatever the one desired, the other immedi- 
ately longed for. If they lost a woman, to whom they had 
both felt themselves bound, it was not long before they began 
with the same accord to speak of another. They therefore 
agreed that each should provide himself beforehand with what 
was necessary for a brotherly rivalry in a bridal bargain. One 
of them was a wild dare-devil. He clambered up a steep cliff 
and brought down the rusty iron rings that Olaf Tryggvason 
had hung there on one of his voyages. The other, who was a 
wiser and graver man, considered that, as years went by, many 
pots and kettles would be needed on the hearth of a great 
house. Therefore he carefully hoarded all the gold he could 
come by and melted it down into two heavy rings. Answer 
me now, Ulfva—which of the two men would you have chosen, 
if they had come to you?” 

Her head was so confused that at first she did not under- 
stand him. He had to tell the whole story over again, and 
then the other women began to exclaim. Some declared 
plainly that they would have taken him who had the incom- 
parable iron rings, others that they would have married him 
who was provident enough to bring gold to his betrothal. 

“And Ulf Ulfsson?” asked Ingemund. “Which of the two 
would he have chosen?” 

“T believe,” answered Ulfva, hesitating a moment, “that the 
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iron rings would have been more to my liking, but that he 
would have said: You must also pay some heed to his face and 
eyes, daughter.” 

The women began to wave the torches with noisy laughter. 

“Ulfva, Ulfva!” they cried. “You take after your father. 
Have you paid so much heed to faces and eyes this evening’ 
that you missed seeing the rings hanging at their belts? Our 
eyes are sharper. We saw with curiosity and wonder that 
there were both iron and gold rings in the hall.” 

She looked in innocent inquiry from one to the other, still 
red-eyed from all the weeping that had choked her. She was 
the only one who had no heart for merriment, and Ingemund 
rose and gave her back the ladle. 

“A good night to you, Ulfva,” he said with bitter harshness. 
“T have now told you the only story I have learnt, and I must 
think about the ending as I lie in the straw. It is time I took 
the men with me. I would it were morning and that I saw 
Inge ride out to hunt with his bread and berries in his saddle- 
bag.” 

When the women were left alone they continued to sing 
and skim the mead. They had much to talk about and tease one 
another with, and their shouts and laughter were heard far 
into the night. But at last they put out the torches and, still 
jesting, made their way up to the loft which extended over 
the whole brewhouse. They slammed the door behind them 
with a loud noise which made many a man wake up and turn 
over. Time after time they dropped the bar before they got 
it into place and found the clamp for it. The imprisoned dog 
set up a howl of complaint from one of the farthest sheds. 
Then all was silent, and the hour was very iate. 

Inge was a heavy sleeper and Julitta lay on the bench close 
by, but Julia sat upright in the bed beside him, looking at the 
keen, clear stars. Sven’s words would not let her sleep. She 
knew he had the name of being false and was reckoned a bad 
prophet, but for once his foreboding might chance to be right. 
At last she felt ashamed of doubting Inge’s luck and was about 
to lay her head back on the pillow, when she saw someone come 
to the doorway and beckon her. 

She dared not ask what he wanted, for Inge was strict about 
his night’s rest and she feared to wake him. So she wrapped 
his pale-blue cloak about her and walked barefoot to the door. 
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She recognized the young deacon who had spoken so rudely 
to her during the carousal. He laid his finger on his lips and 
pointed to the bed. She nodded approval of his thoughtfulness 
and followed him rather doubtfully into the darkness. Then 
she saw a whole ring of young priests and acolytes standing 
there, and she would have gone no farther. 

“We must speak our mind to you sooner or later, Julia,” 
whispered the deacon; “but if you dare not come aside with 
us, Inge will waken.” 

“Dare!” she answered with a cast of the neck and walked on 
a little way. “In the house where Inge sleeps no one need 
fear. Only I ought to have thought of arming myself.” 

“We heard Sven’s dark warnings, and this time he is a true 
prophet, Julia. The udalmen fear bad times, and there will 
be need of the most resolute and diligent man in the land. 
That is the Earl. It is of this we have to speak with you.” 

She became more attentive, but at the same time more defiant, 
and began to listen with bated breath. They ‘had almost 
reached the stable-door, which stood open. A lighted torch 
was set in the door-post. 

The young priest bent down to her and said: 

“Men were too weak to serve God, and so they took to 
themselves kings to oppose Him. They created them of their 
own flesh and their own sins, but they made them proud and 
free withal, so that their subjects could not serve them without 
humbling themselves daily. They taught their kings to turn 
men’s weakness to account and to make a league with their 
worst instincts, and only by this means could the kings rule.” 

“And this you say to me of Inge!” 

“King Inge gives promise of better things, and therefore 
while there is yet time he must be given a warning which will 
long be remembered. It is not meet that he should drag about 
with him a woman of your sort. You have been his sun and 
his joy, but the Cross shall put out your light. Now be it ac- 
complished—in the name of the Church and for Inge, amen!” 

Before she had time to answer, she was thrown down upon 
the threshold and a swift blow of the ax severed her head, 
which still frowned in furious rage. 

“Now the road is straight and open, and the Earl is the mighti- 
est man both here and in the North!” said the deacon, as he 
raised the head and kissed it on the eyes. “And now I kiss 
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Inge’s woman. How often have I looked with pangs of love 
on these fair eyes!” 

He carried the head into the stable, where Inge’s hunting- 
saddle hung above his horse’s stall. 

“This shall be Inge’s breakfast this morning when he rests 
in the woods,” he said, dropping the head into the saddle-bag. 
“See what bright stains the fresh whortleberries make upon the 


cloth.” 


XIII 


or three years in succession the crops had failed, and 

as the fourth winter drew on there was again no snow. 

Lakes and ponds were frozen hard as rocks and would 

bear both horsemen and wagons. Then Folke Filbyter was 

seized with restlessness and could no longer sit inactive by 
the fire. 

He took his thrall with him and rode out to continue his 
never-abandoned quest. As before, he was well received both 
at the robbers’ camp-fires and in the houses of the peasants, 
and all came forward and showed him their hands. 

“You must ride to Frey’s festival at Upsala,” they said. 
“There will be a great gathering of people from all parts.” 

Long stretches of good road had been laid by the udalmen and 
marked with stones, but many houses were shut up, and in 
them sacrifices were offered to the old gods of vegetation. 
Everywhere were silence and desolation, and all animal life 
seemed to have vanished. He rode on and on towards the 
dark North, which stood like a black wall of rock beyond 
the pine forests. 

After a very long journey he came at last to a heath. From 
the farms round about came the shrieks of pigs which the 
women were slaughtering. Heavy clouds of smoke rose far 
away and the wind brought a smell of burning. 

“This must be the land of the Sveas,” he said, “where sibyls 
and sorcerers fill the sacrificial bowls unceasingly with blood. 
The Sveas cannot live without sacrifice and faith. Here you 
will lose your tongue, thrall, if you do not mingle the names 
of the gods with all you say.” 

But the thrall was seized with reverence for the holy places 
and threw himself down on the frozen heather. 

“Unhappy are you, master, unhappiest among us all, but 
doubly unhappy since you cannot share my joy.” 

A house stood by the roadside and the door was open. A 
bench, still red from the slaughter of the day before, was 
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ranged against the wall. Black puddings, made of meal and 
blood, were hanging since Yule from a pole on the roof beside 
a pig’s carcass. 

The master of the house was dressing for the Thing with 
byrnie and shield. He seemed to delight in women, for the 
whole house was full of female thralls both young and old, 
and a separate wing had been built on posts for them. They 
pushed each other aside to get a look at the unknown horse- 
man, who seemed strange to them with his iron hat and his 
chair-like saddle. 

“Who is that big man?” they asked. “The fat hangs about 
his neck in wrinkled folds and yet he is poorly clad. Is he 
a West Goth?” 

“The West Goths have long noses and narrow hands,” an- 
swered the master. “And they cannot hear a silver spoon fall 
to the floor without darting their fingers under the table. Woe 
to us Sveas, who are now so weak that we take our kings 
from their country!” 

“And you Sveas,” said Folke Filbyter, “you cannot hear a 
hog grunt without running a knife into him. By that we know 
you. Iam riding about in search of a vanished son, and I am 
from the land of millers and robbers south of the forests. 
‘You have never yet looked for a king from there.” 

“What would become of us if even the East Goths thought 
themselves good enough to be kings in Svithiod! An East 
Goth always stops at your door to smell what kind of bread 
is baking. By that we know him. No, stranger, we are not 
afraid of you. Welcome, then, and let us keep the peace!” 

The man showed most attention to the oldest of all the 
women, and handed her the comb after he had smoothed out 
his beard with it. Proud of his fine appearance, she stood 
behind him and combed his hair, which fell down his back. 

“Tf you are bound for Upsala, horseman, our road is the 
same,” he said, looking out of the door. 

The rings of his chain mail tinkled, and he playfully pinched 
the woman’s shrunken chin. 

“But where are the children, old lady?” he asked. “On a 
day like this they always use to hang about the threshold to 
see what is to be seen.” 

She moved about slowly over the juniper-twigs with which 
the floor was thickly strewed, laid aside the washing-basin 
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and hung scissors and comb on the wall. Then she stood on 
a stool and took down five plucked and frozen hens. 

“The children have found something else to think about, 
but now I hear them coming,” she said. “You slept heavily 
last night and woke late, and we women thought there was 
time enough for you to be angered with hearing a lie. And 
I would not miss seeing you again in all your glory, like old 
times. Here are the hens for your tribute to King Inge. We 
shall see if he'll be content with it, but tell him it’s not your 
fault if you have no corn for him this year. Bad king brings 
bad harvest.” 

A band of scared and wide-eyed children came running in 
and clung to him as he was tying the hens to his belt. 

“Father, father!” they cried all at once; “the sacred grove at 
Upsala is on fire!” 

He thrust them aside to go out to Folke Filbyter. 

“Who has put such foolishness into your heads?” 

“Thing-men, traders, everybody who goes by tells of it, and 
if you will go up the hill with us you will see the smoke.” 

“Tt’s not true, it cannot be true. Children, you are never 
to come to me with such a lie again!” 

He left the house in displeasure and began to walk beside 
Folke Filbyter’s horse. 

“Let me hold on to your saddle, horseman, we shall go the 
faster. The way is long and slippery. The children are scared 
with an empty rumour, it is not worth listening to. What 
would become of their belief if they found one listened to 
such things? Neither fire nor ax will bite upon that grove. 
There stands the holy tree which is green winter and summer 
and which drinks with its roots from Mimer’s spring be- 
neath the earth. You may believe me, stranger, if you have 
never been here before! In the days when I was a child and 
ran about barefoot as my own little ones do now, that tree was 
laden with pale fruit—human corpses which the priestesses had 
washed and soaked in the spring till they were quite white and 
you could almost see through them. We called this the sacri- 
fice of thralls in place of the King, and thereby we propitiated 
the gods, for theirs is the land. And in those days they gave 
us rich harvests, but now the poorest barley will hardly thrive. 
Therefore we have summoned Inge to meet us at Frey’s sac- 
rifice and answer for himself. Horseman, you are old and 
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your pace is slow. Ride faster, faster! If I hold up my 
sword I can well run. Can it be that the grove of Upsala is 
burning? No, horseman! Even the Christians durst not do 
such a deed. The murmuring of that grove was the breath of 
our bodies, its flowering was our heart. No place in the North 
was holier.” 

As he ran, his leather shield and his fowls dangled against 
his knees, and when the horse was too slow he gave it a blow 
on the quarters. 

Soon they were out on the frozen heath. From every side 
came udalmen dressed for the Thing, with hens and geese, hams 
and carcasses of sheep, but the customary loads of grain were 
not to be seen. They called to each other, telling what they 
had seen from their homes during the night, when the flames 
had shot up behind the grave-mounds of the kings. The larg- 
est mounds now showed up like distant mountains across the 
heath, and beside them the morning sun fell upon the solid 
mass of the temple. The blocks of stone in its walls were 
alternately round and long and all of different colours. Some 
were a shining black, still more were green, but the biggest had 
a red gleam, as though bespattered with blood that could never 
dry. The charred and smoking remains of the sacrificial 
grove could plainly be seen at a great distance under the clear 
winter sky of the month of Goi. 

“My own eyes cannot lie,” wailed the franklin, holding faster 
to the saddle-girth as he ran. “I am forced to believe them. 
But the King’s House is not burnt. You have slept well, King 
Inge. And we shall lay our tribute at your door, as is the law 
of the realm; but then you shall come out, King Inge. For 
three days we franklins have held feast for you, and your 
Body-guard has done its best to see the bottom of the mead-vat. 
But to-day it is your turn to pay the score—with your skin if 
need be. Come out to the Thing-mound, King Inge, before the 
sacrifice begins. There you shall hear franklins’ speech!” 

On the Thing-mound the King’s chair had already been 
placed on a carpet, and a wide space around the mound was 
fenced off with hazel posts and blue cords. The spokesmen of 
the franklins stood nearest the mound; behind each were two 
men, behind them three, and so on in an ever-increasing circle. 
Each hundred carried its banner on a pole, and underneath the 
banner was a bench from which the criers were to repeat what 
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was said on the mound, so that it might be heard even by those 
on the extreme outside. The crowd of heads grew ceaselessly. 
At first only a few score, they were soon to be reckoned in thou- 
sands. And around the other mounds men were also standing 
as close as bushes in a thicket. The standards of F jedrun- 
daland and Attundaland were raised. The men of Tiundaland 
came marching over the sandy ridge with their Lawman at 
their head.*" When all had laid their tribute at the door of 
the King’s House, they advanced into the assembly like a wedge 
and their speakers ascended the mound and stood above all 
the rest. 

A special enclosure had been railed off for strangers and 
envoys from the more distant parts of the country, and there 
Folke Filbyter dismounted from his horse. His thrall had to 
help him, for he was tired and bent, and like many others of 
the older men he sat down on the ground. 

The thrall led the horse to the long boom to which the riders 
tethered their mounts. The trading-booths along the road to 
the Thing were still shut and the sports-grounds were empty. 
Nor were any women or children to be seen, and although so 
many men were assembled the chanting of the heathen priests 
could be heard continually from the temple. 

While the men of Tiundaland were still forming up, Inge’s 
Earl ascended to the King’s chair, surrounded by his attendants. 

He still wore the same simple frock as at Ulf Ulfsson’s hall 
and the wind made his reddish hair flutter around his cap, but 
his look was bold and undaunted. Weary of the feasting and 
martial games of the Royal Progress, he was once more face 
to face with danger and full of energy. Work, work day 
and night, was his life and delight and his only desire, and 
it set its mark on the least of his movements. Beside him on 
the seat he had a chest full of parchment rolls and tables of 
runes, and he was entirely occupied in examining them. He 
straightened out the parchments, ran his eye over them and 
marked the margin here and there with his nail, so as to find 
the passages he wanted in a moment. It evidently made no 
difference to him whether he had onlookers or not, whether five 
thousand people stood around him or only five. His bearing 


17 Fjedrundaland, Attundaland, Tiundaland: these three “folk-lands,” 
as they were called, were divisions of the great district of Upland, the 


home of the Sveas or Swedes proper. 
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was neither arrogant nor embarrassed, and being entirely ab- 
sorbed in his official affairs he seemed quite unaware of the 
threatening silence of the people. 

Roused to prayer at midnight and dawn by the crowing of 
the cock, King Inge had afterwards fallen into a deep sleep. 
Time after time his body-servant had knocked on the foot of 
his bed. At last Julitta brought his Thing robes and laid 
them on the bed-clothes. Then she bent over him smiling, took 
him by the hair and shook his head. 

“Inge, Inge, wake up!” she said, seeing that his heavy eye- 
lids still remained shut. 

“Is it prayer-time again already?” asked the King. 

“No, you are at Upsala, Inge, and no Masses are sung there ; 
but the people are assembled and wait for you.” 

“IT was dreaming of your sister,’ he said to Julitta, who 
was still no more to him than a devoted friend. “It is not easy 
to forget her.” 

“Last night when you had gone to bed the younger priests 
and many of your other men drank her funeral ale. They 
called it so. At last in their frenzy they plucked the torches 
from the wall and rushed out into the sacrificial grove. There 
they set fire to the weird and lofty ancient trees, which for 
the most part were still full of the skeletons of beasts.” 

“And the Earl ?” 

“He lay in his bed, but he did not punish them. He looks 
pinched and thin, your Earl, but I doubt he is of the kind of 
starveling that will turn to fat when at last he grows powerful 
and has his will.” 

“A stronger and more upright will has never served me.”’ 

“I see it is only in your sleep that you remember my sister.” 

“Yes, it is mostly in my sleep,” he answered, suddenly wide 
awake. 

He dressed hurriedly. The servants withdrew the pane of 
parchment from the window and the cold morning sunshine 
danced in over the newly lighted fire. His teeth chattered as 
he stood on the bearskin and his servants placed the golden 
circlet on his forehead. It was padded inside with blue silk 
which matched his cloak. 

“I repeated to you all last night the words I mean to 
speak to the franklins and they will be hard words. To-day 
I shall show them that they have set a lion over them.” 
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He breathed into his broad-fingered gloves to warm them be- 
fore putting them on, and then he walked briskly to the door. 

The horns were beginning to sound about the King’s House, 
and Inge came riding out on a white horse among all the piles 
of tributary gifts. He carried his sword drawn and the long, 
sharp blade flashed like a streak of fire. Behind him came all 
his Body-guard, feudatory barons, chaplains, grooms and 
guests, a procession which reached from the King’s House to 
the great mounds. But he started on seeing so many more 
franklins assembled than had ever before attended Frey’s sac- 
tifice. In battle, when faced by Magnus Barefoot’s Norwegian 
bowmen, he had never known fear; but the stiff, malignant eyes 
of these franklins forced him to look down at his horse’s 
hoofs, as though to guide it over the stones with which the road 
was paved. 

“Can Inge’s horse stumble?” asked a malicious voice. 

Inge felt that it was a bad beginning and tried to rehearse 
in his memory the proud words he meant to utter from the 
mound. Some five or six times the evening before, he had 
announced to his Body-guard what he would say, but now he 
could recall nothing beyond a promise that his speech should 
be long and its tone one of command. Almost without know- 
ing it, he gave his horse a dig of the spurs and rode wildly up 
the mound. 

But the customary roar of applause was altogether wanting. 
He dismounted and received the homage of the Earl, who 
kissed his hand, while Sven, his brother-in-law, filled the horn 
for him. But as he was about to drink to the people, the sweet 
mead sickened him so that he could scarcely take two gulps. 
White as a sheet he sat in the chair. He saw that it was as 
useless for him to adopt masterful language as for a ship- 
wrecked man to threaten the storm. True, he was King, but 
before him stood the King’s master—a people in arms. 

When the Lawman of Tiundaland had rehearsed the Upsala 
Law, the Earl opened the proceedings in a dry voice and most 
of the franklins sat on the ground to rest. Hardly had they 
laid down their arms, however, when they sprang up again, 
for the Lawman had ascended to the top of the mound. 

At first the Earl feigned not to see him, but the Lawman 
interrupted his reading and said in a loud voice: 

“We franklins have not come this long way to hear your 
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learning, Earl, nor to vote upon any trifling decrees. Nor do 
we ask whether it was the Christian who burned our grove, for 
what is done in the darkness of night partakes of that dark- 
ness and remains dark even in the light of day. Nor do we ask 
whether it be true that you would forbid us franklins to buy 
and sell freely at our homes in order that the craftsmen and 
foreign chapmen of Aros and Sigtuna may make the more 
profit and wear yet warmer furs. We know that you wish 
to forbid us to hold Thing and to carry arms, and that you 
would force us to call the Body-guard lords and to pay tithes 
to the bishops and the Pope in distant Rome. Hitherto it 
was we who laid foreign lands under tribute and filled our 
homes with their treasures. We were a free people of hus- 
bandmen and had plenty of cattle and good horses. You lay 
upon us a foreign yoke, and it is none the less heavy for being 
graced with many ornaments. A man must be as young as 
you to dream of so many new things. We have not chosen 
you. You are a fine white loaf from the King’s House. The 
people bake a coarser bread with bran in it. Who was your 
father and who was your mother? A parcel of priests you 
call your parents, because they taught you to read. Many 
rumours are whispered about you, but it was not for your sake 
we came here. Open your rolls and read the law of kings. 
The Sveas have the right to make a king or break a king. We 
ask you, King Inge, will you lay down the power and the 
kingdom, or will you now come down among us and sacrifice 
to the old gods for a good harvest?” 

The criers repeated slowly and distinctly every word from 
the mound, and many of the old men had horns with them 
which they put in their ears to listen. 

Sven stood behind Inge’s chair, following the shapes of the 
clouds in the sky. He had not even taken the trouble to change 
his bleached viking clothes for a Thing dress. 

“Last night in the King’s House,” said Inge, turning to him, 
“I could speak so clearly about it all. You heard me yourself. | 
Now my thoughts stand still. Yet I am no coward.” 

Sven regarded him stiffly. “King and brother-in-law,” he 
answered, “the people ask you if you are a Christian. I 
am not.” 

Then Inge’s tongue was loosened and he sprang up. Pale 
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as death, but with royal bearing, he stood before the chair. 

“Jesus Christ, I am Thine till death!” 

The franklins picked up stones and began to throw them at 
him. Some had brought with them stones big and little in a 
fold of their cloak, but to begin with they only threw the 
small ones. A splinter struck him on the lip and filled his 
mouth with blood. 

Sven stood with his head bent, pressing his beard against his 
chest. He closed his eyes tightly and said to Inge: 

“The clouds change their shape and are never alike. There 
comes a time to every man in his middle age when men sud- 
denly tire of him. They have seen him too often, praised and 
obeyed him too often. He is no longer either a rising or a 
setting sun. Therefore they are weary of him. Brother-in- 
law, you who have so often sat at dice with me must know 
that at one moment your luck is out and at another you may 
throw sixes. Good and bad luck always go together like the 
light and dark scales on a snake’s skin. It is of no use to speak 
of superstition here: when the wise man sees that his luck is 
out he leaves the dice awhile and waits. This is what I have 
had to do for four years; and now it is your turn. The cause 
of most men’s misfortunes is that they have not patience to 
bide their time, but seek to force fortune when it is against 
them. Another time, maybe, the Sveas will be as ready to 
shout for you and your laws as they are to-day to stone you. 
Go back to the King’s House and leave me, who have the luck, 
to throw the dice while my hour lasts. That is the only way 
to save us both.” 

“T thought you were one of my friends, Sven.” 

“T was, Inge; but you must not ask more than you can get. 
Every man must live to see the very thing happen which in his 
youth he believed least likely. His best friend will be the 
one who fails him most surely.” 

“You are a crafty man.” 

“Maybe I deserve that character.” 

“And towards me you have been full of deceit.” 

“Never in actions, only in my heart.” ae 

Inge held his ground proudly and tried to crush him with his 
look, but within him rose a fear which he could no longer 
master, The slow and steady shower of stones, getting big- 
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ger and bigger, seemed to him more threatening than arrows or 
spear-points. And yet it was not his fear but his shame of it 
which at last threw him into confusion. 

Surrounded by the shields of his Body-guard, he ran down 
the mound. The stones fell dully on the leather shields, and 
with his face streaming with blood he was dragged and car- 
ried by his flying attendants into the King’s House. 

“King of Ruin!” the crowd shouted after him. “King of 
Bark! King of Famine!” 

When the tumult had begun to subside and the doors of the 
King’s House were barred from inside, Sven stepped forward 
and addressed the Lawman of Tiundaland. 

“If I have played falsely with Inge,” he said, “it is because 
IT could never be false to the old gods. He and his West 
Goths are far-sighted and happy, and Christ comes to their 
rich cornfields with the south wind. It is otherwise with us, 
stern men of the North, who delight in our priestesses’ dark 
songs of the stars. Glorious was our life in former days, when 
we lay at sea in our ships. I myself am not much more than a 
wild berserk, but now I have the nearest claim to your throne. 
Choose me, and I shall sit in it, even without hope of the 
future. Last night was a bad night, when many had waking 
dreams. Last night no good man was to be seen, for they that 
were good slept. Last night the sacred grove burned, and 
when the blaze awoke me, I too dreamed a waking dream. I 
saw the Valkyries ride over Fyrisvall with outstretched hands 
and clawing fingers. Their ravens swept my helmet with their 
wings and shrieked like the darkness in the caves under 
Nifelheim. Their horses were damp and shone like the 
corpse-covered shores of Amsvartner mere.t® Their own fair 
faces were pale and thoughtful. Whom do you seek? I asked. 
And they answered: A king. We seek a king to bring him 
to the empty place on the kings’ bench in Freya’s hall. Can 
you be he? When we have found him, the doors of the hall 
will close for ever.” 

The people rushed up the mound and raised him on their 
shields and cried in gloomy voices: 

“Hail, King after our heart! Hail, Blot Sven and his race!” 

18 Nifelheim (fog-world) is the abode of the dead. Amsvartnir 


(tawny) is the name of the mere on an island of which Loki lies bound 
in chains till Ragnarok, 
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_Meanwhile an old man stood in the strangers’ enclosure, 
his face shaded and almost concealed under his great iron hat. 
Not much did he understand of the new King’s speech. He 
scarcely saw him receive the stone knife, while the sacrificing 
priests led forward Inge’s white horse and held down their 
bowls to collect the blood. He did not hear the animal’s 
death rattle, for he had his eyes fixed on the Earl. It was the 
Master of Folketuna. 

He was looking less at the Earl’s hard and motionless face 
than at his hands, which were still busy with the rolls, arrang- 
ing them with almost punctilious accuracy. In the general con- 
fusion the old man elbowed his way through the crowd until 
he finally reached the top of the mound. There he seized the 
Earl’s left hand and held it up to his eyes, but they were run- 
ning with water and he could see nothing. 

“Have I gone blind?” he stammered. 

The Earl, who felt he was at the mercy of the people, made 
no resistance but stared at the round-shouldered peasant in 
his poor homespun. At last he came to his senses and grasped 
the grey figure by the chest. 

“What do you want with me?” he asked. ‘When Inge re- 
gains his power I shall have your life.” 

“What do I want with you?” repeated the Master of Folke- 
tuna, and his own voice seemed to him so weak that no one 
could hear it. “What do I want? Ah, you may ask that. 
Perhaps I have something to say which will mean more to you 
than all you have heard to-day and make you mild and gentle. 
And yet I have no more to say to you than to all the others. 
. . . What shall I answer you? Meet me in secret in the hay- 
loft of the King’s House, where strangers are wont to sleep. 
Come for your own good, even if I find nothing to say to you. 
You need not hurry. I have learnt patience. Like Sven, I 
have learnt to wait. Only come, come now at last!” 

Those standing by wanted to catch hold of the Earl, but 
Folke Filbyter was then seized with a solicitous desire to get 
him down from the mound in all haste. He threw his broad 
but now somewhat feeble arms around him as a protection, but 
with a show of violence. And he cried aloud: 

“Get you hence, Earl! Go to your deposed master. You 
have no longer a right to be here.” 

The stratagem succeeded; the others let the Earl go and 
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contented themselves with upsetting his chest and trampling 
on hig rolls. Again the Earl thrust his helper from him with 
an arrogant gesture and went to the King’s House. 

For a while Folke Filbyter was drawn along with the cheer- 
ing crowd that carried Blot Sven on their shields. Three times 
the procession went around the mound and finally into the 
temple. Through the door Folke Filbyter saw the images of 
the gods sitting on their pedestals along the wall, perfectly 
black in the face from the blood with which they were be- 
smeared yearly. Their stiff robes of cloth were hung with 
precious gifts from chiefs of old time. Though his mind was 
full of the Earl, he listened to the sagas of the gods and kings 
told by the franklins around him and tried to catch a glimpse 
of the weird magnificence within. In the gloved wooden hand 
of Odin leaned a rusty spear, and the men said: “That is 
the spear which Erik the Victorious gave to the moody god of 
Death the same day that he vowed himself to him.”—Thor had 
red human hair and a gleaming gold chain round his neck. 
All the harpers kissed it and said: ‘This is one of the chains 
that Thorvald Hjalte the skald received after the battle of 
Fyrisvall in reward for his mighty lay.” ?*°—The people thought 
too that the sheaf of corn that hung over Frey’s seat was made 
of all the gold and copper that in former years had been thrown 
into a hole in a grave-mound to buy good years. Frey himself 
was out, being carried around the fields, but before his empty 
place stood a round table, on which a bristly golden boar went 
continually in a ring, nodding its head from side to side and 
opening its mouth. Husbandmen and smiths sprinkled it with 
blood and said: “This is Gullinborsti himself, which Sindre 
made so cunningly from the skin of a wild boar.” 2° Every- 
thing of iron in the temple was forged from the weapons of 
vanquished enemies, but iron was the rarest of the metals there. 
Even the walls gleamed everywhere with plates of gold behind 
the torches, but the roof was so thickly covered with soot that it 
was like a starless winter night. 

Blot Sven tucked up his sleeves and took small pieces of the 


1° Thorvald Hjalte, an Icelander, though not known to be a skald, 
sang two verses at the battle of Fyrisvall, for which he was rewarded 
by King Erik the Victorious. 

20 Gullinborsti (golden bristles) is the boar on which Frey rides. 
Sindre was the name of a dwarf renowned as a smith, 
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flesh of the slaughtered horse and went round feeding the 
gods. Their mouths were round and open, and as the bits 
of flesh disappeared, a squeaking and scurrying of mice was 
heard inside the hollow figures. Then he plunged his arms to 
the elbow in the horse’s blood and held them up with outspread 
fingers before the faces of Thor and Odin. 

The harps began to play and the priests danced with flowing 
locks. The hair of the eldest was singed off; he had fought 
the flames in the sacred grove to save a last branch of the 
holy tree, the green leaves of which were long seen shining in 
the midst of the fire. He handed it with dark incantations to 
Blot Sven, who placed himself in the middle of the temple by 
the hanging kettle and stirred the blood and meal with the 
branch. In another kettle the flesh was boiling. Meanwhile 
the foremost thanes seated themselves at the tables in order of 
age and began to drink the broth and eat the fat and liver. 

Soon the temple could hold no more people and those who 
were still outside had to stay beyond the threshold. Folke 
Filbyter was carried farther and farther away by the crowd 
until at last he found himself free to direct his steps. With- 
out either hurry or hesitation he left the others and went to 
the King’s stables. 

The horses of the Body-guard stood there quite calmly eat- 
ing from their mangers. Accustomed to rustic ways, he 
climbed the ladder to the loft fairly easily, in spite of his years. 
The loft was empty, but a whole mountain of hay lay beside the 
open hatch in the gable, and there he sat down, for the sun 
came in. 

His misfortunes in recent years had greatly changed him. 
His face still had the broad fullness of the countryman, but its 
more sensitive lines had become sharper and nobler, and his 
red and wrinkled eyelids seemed worn with weeping. He 
dozed in the sunshine and his bushy hair spread over his 
shoulders and back. The kettle hat lay on his knee, and with 
the hay heaped all about him he looked like a buried warrior 
who had left his mound to thaw his limbs in the fine winter 
weather. 

He wondered whether so great a lord as the Earl would 
actually clamber up a stable ladder on this day of consterna- 
tion to talk to an unknown man. It seemed to him unlikely ; 
and yet he believed it firmly and was not uneasy at his delay. 
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It mattered little how long the Earl waited, if only he did 
not appear at that instant in all his glory in the dusty loft. 

‘When I saw him my eyes seemed full of water,” he said, 
“but yet my sight was not so dim as I thought. For I saw 
something. Or did I only imagine it? Why am I not glad?” 

Firm and heavy footsteps sounded below in the stables, and 
the redoubtable old man began to tremble in all his limbs. But 
it was only thralls from the temple who had come to choose 
another victim among the horses. At that moment a harsh 
voice cried: 

“Where are you, man?” 

He was powerless to answer, and when he looked up, the 
Earl was already in the trap-door. 

“Is it fear that deprives you of speech?” asked the Earl, 
coming up to him at once. 

“T have forgotten how it feels to be calm,” he said slowly. 
“Do you know what it is to lie awake and think in the midst 
of your sleep? Do you know what it is to ride from house 
to house and ask and never find an answer? I have suffered so 
much that now joy forsakes me, even when at last it should 
rightly come.” 

“T understand not a word, old man, save that you desire to 
beg my favour with some confession or other.” 

“Your favour is of little worth, methinks, since you and 
your master are fallen.” 

The Earl made a gesture of impatience. Folke Filbyter 
was looking fixedly at his hand, but the Earl continued in the 
same strain. 

“T should not have troubled to come hither, and that so 
hastily, if it were not my duty to my lord on so perilous a day 
to pay heed to the smallest thing. Your behaviour was strange 
and mysterious and led me to suppose that you possess some 
secret which you think to sell. Granted that for the moment 
I have lost my power over you, but I will hear you nevertheless. 
Is it a question of some conspiracy against my life or the 
King’s? How much do you ask for a free confession?” 

“What I ask for my confession? Ah, it is not to be 
measured or weighed! Now I see, now I am no longer blind. 
Now I can read in your hand. oc 

The wrinkled face brightened and he raised his trembling 
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arms, to the Earl, but they sank back on to the kettle hat on 
his knees. 

“You are proud and strong, but I believe you need me and 
will be grateful to me. No man is powerful enough to stand 
utterly alone. What do I ask? Nothing that you will not 
give of yourself. You stand now on a quagmire. Did you 
hear how the franklins scorned you as a base-born man with- 
out father or ancestral home? But I read your past in your 
own hand. What do I ask? . . . And you wish to know it?” 

“Then you read of labour and renunciation. Now I begin 
to understand. You pretend to be a soothsayer in order to earn 
a trifle from a rich man. But you cannot deceive me. Your 
clothes smell of milk, and yet you are no true franklin. Such 
a one has women to patch his clothes and comb his hair. You 
are dirty and ragged and unkempt. I noticed you when I stood 
waiting for Inge. The people laughed at you and were 
ashamed to see you at the Thing. You are more likely a 
herdsman who has happened upon an old iron hat and in your 
simplicity you think it is big enough to hide you.” 

“What I ask? Can you not feel it within your breast, 
Folke? I never thought to ask your name. They all call you 
simply the Earl and fall straight to cursing you. Are you not 
called Folke ?” 

The Earl answered with a shrug of the shoulders and 
turned aside. 

“T saw the star-shaped birth-mark in your hand, Folke,” 
pursued the old man. “By that I recognized you. How 
many times have I kissed that hand when it was no bigger 
than my little finger!” 

“That is enough!” interrupted the Earl. “Have you any 
secret for sale, or what would you? I remember little of my 
childhood. Two old priests gave me the birch-rod, that is all 
I know.” 

“Then I remember more than you. I am your dead father’s 
father, Earl Folke.” 

“T call that a bold thing to say. A wild outlaw, lying in 
the hay in a loft, raises his arms and says, I am father to the 
King’s chief thane! By the holy Virgin, you might act more 
prudently if you care for your skin!” 

“You will find that my boldness goes yet further. A deposed 
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King has a deposed Earl, and now you need the help of the 
old outlaw in the hayloft.” 

The Earl’s face flushed deeply. 

“Do you seriously ask me to put faith in your crazy fancies?” 

“You were always like my own child, Folke, since I had 
no other. Your father died and my other sons both left me 
and went a-viking. We will go out to the franklins, my son. 
They know Folke Filbyter well enough when they are reminded 
of him. They know the old robber and manslayer. They 
took him in when he came wandering upon the road with his 
footsore thrall behind him. They sat by the fire with him and 
heard him sigh and lament his sorrow.” 

The Earl walked hastily up and down the empty loft, the 
planks of which groaned and creaked. Then he stopped sud- 
denly, and so great was his agitation that he was hardly to be 
recognized, 

“This is what I have always feared and expected!” he said 
in a hoarse and weary whisper. “That one day some ad- 
venturer would appear and lay claim to me as you do, because 
I know nothing of my origin. No, no, my good man, what- 
ever you do, say nothing of this to the franklins.” 

“Shall I not teach them to stop their insults? Shall I not 
tell them that you have a father and that he is the Master of 
Folketuna? What do you mean? Or do you still disbe- 
lieve what I tell you? Is there no clue that can help you? 
Have you not even heard of the Christian preacher who stole 
you?” 

“The preacher ?” 

“Aye, one of the brethren at Skara.” 

“And you saw him ?” 

“His name was Jakob.” 

“Jakob? It seems as if there was some spark of truth in 
your presumptuous assertions, man.” 

“At last I got him in my power, but he was bound by a 
vow of silence. However much I tortured him, he would re- 
veal nothing, and so I let him starve to death chained to the 
wall.” 

“For the sake of human greatness! Now I remember the 
written words which were told me that dismal evening in 
Ulfsson’s house. So it was my first benefactor who lay dead 
in his fetters—for the sake of human greatness!” 
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The Earl turned aside, and for a moment his stern fea- 
tures relaxed. The old man felt more sure of his ground. 

“Do you see now that I spoke the truth?” 

“Don’t talk so loud! And remember, not a word of this to 
others, if you will deserve my favour.” 

Folke Filbyter bent his head and plucked at the hay about 
him with shaking hands, collecting it into wisps and scatter- 
ing it again. 

“You are afraid for my life, Folke, your father’s life. You 
are afraid lest the franklins’ wrath with you turn also to 
my destruction, the more so if they begin to think of my past. 
For though I have house and lands I have always passed for 
a sort of robber. Yet I should have more to fear from your 
own Christian King. But now he is caught like an eel in an 
eel-buck. He dare not even send out his men for a ham or 
a goose. And when they knocked at the door it was not opened, 
and that is why you were so quick to come and seek me in the 
stables. Perhaps when it is dark he will venture on flight, not 
before, and then if you cannot slip out with him you will be 
left like an ownerless horse. Then it may be a good thing for 
you to go home with me and stay under my lowly roof till 
the storm is over.” 

“Tt will be a brief squall with sunshine to follow. Listen 
to the bellowing of the victims outside and judge for your- 
self whether that can help us now. Blot Sven is a dreamy 
viking who loves to sit at mead and listen to the sound of harps, 
and there the lightning shall strike him. I am not one to be 
an ownerless horse, my friend. To me it is painful not to 
have work to do, and I shall not rest till I have helped Inge 
back to power—nor then either. How much do you ask to 
hold your tongue about this tiresome story?” 

“Just now you asked me what I would have to reveal it. 
And that you could not see without asking! The son did not 
know what the father in such case asked in return. I asked 
for the only thing left for a crushed heart to long for. And 
now you would already have me hold my peace about it; nay, 
perhaps you would rather I took back what I have said.” 

“You spoke of a Christian preacher,” said the Earl, trying 
to put on a stern look, but his eyes were shifty and abashed. 
“T remember an old man of pure life who sometimes came to 
see me when I was a child among the priests of Skara. His 
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name was Jakob, and I remember him with love. He was a 
kindly man and he exhorted me never to search for my father 
but to believe and work.” 

“Then why did he not stay with you?” 

“He preached heresy, and at last the priests forbade him 
altogether to instruct me. After that he disappeared from my 
life, silently and hastily, as I had always seen him move. I 
grew up, and Inge became King. He wanted an Earl who was 
fit for more than wearing the fine clothes of a thane. The 
priests recommended me—and at one step I stood next to the 
King. To bear such fortune without a fall, a man needs 
wisdom.” 

“And Jakob never uttered the name of Folke Filbyter?” 

“Never ... that I remember. But I think I have heard 
the name before, though it was much later. It was in Ulf 
Ulfsson’s country, and later here at Upsala. Two brave men, 
who had been in Micklegarth with the Varangians and there 
been baptized, were afterwards taken into Inge’s service. 
Their names were Ingemund and Hallsten. To-day they are 
in charge of Inge’s wagons and tents yonder on the sandy 
ridge, and therefore were not at the Thing. Good franklins’ 
blood is still reckoned as high birth in our land, but it has been 
whispered that their father was an ill-famed robber of your 
name. They do not deny it, though they say in his excuse that 
he has house and lands. To him they will not return, since 
they have accepted the Christian faith. I remember this now. 
I am in no wise ashamed of kinship with such good men, but 
I must take counsel with them. Our intercourse has not been 
of the best, but if they find that the Earl is their nephew, 
they will perhaps let bygones be bygones. Your news has 
come upon me so suddenly, whether it be a crafty lie or mixed 
with a grain of truth, that I cannot yet think clearly. We must 
act prudently, my good man, and I promise to take care of 
you for the rest of your days if only you keep silence. For 
a King’s minister in my position it is a hazardous adventure 
suddenly to be given a father.’ 

Folke Filbyter sat for a long time in silence, plucking at 
the hay, abashed and shy in the presence of his own grandson. 
When at last he answered, his own voice seemed to him to 
belong to another, to one he had left far behind. 

“So Ingemund and Hallsten are here too! ...I never 
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thought I should live to see so much joy at once. You are 
right. Go and fetch them. I long to see them before I die; 
but believe me, Folke, it was you I loved best. No man can 
control his heart, and it was you alone I have sought for all 
these years.” 

The Earl was already half through the trap-door. 

“Stay where you are and rest in the hay,” he said. “I 
rely upon your silence.” 

Folke Filbyter nodded to him, but when he was left alone 
he said to himself—and now he recognized his own voice: 

“T am not happy. My heart has only grown heavier. I 
looked in his hand, and he is the stolen child of Folketuna. 
Then why have I travelled the roads for a generation, search- 
ing and questioning everywhere, if I am not to feel happy 
now ?” 


XIV 


OLKE FILsByTeER sat dozing and sighing in the sunshine, 
K but now and again he was violently recalled to the pres- 
ent by the noisy crowd outside the temple. 

A long table had been set up, reaching almost to the King’s 
House, and the servants of the temple had much to do. These 
were voluntary thralls who out of zeal had devoted them- 
selves to the gods to serve them at the great festivals, but 
at other times were free men living at home on their land. 
The servants of Frey and Odin wore green and blue kirtles, 
but those who had devoted themselves to Thor were in red, 
and only those who had red hair and beards might serve him. 
It was the part of Odin’s thralls to stir the blood and meal 
together and bake the black blood-loaves which were so big 
that they reached across the table. Thor’s thralls set out the 
rich creamy milk in which the people dipped the broken bread, 
and Frey’s brought round the roasted boars and sucking-pigs 
on spits. There were also black thralls, but they were pardoned 
thieves. The franklins spat on them and called them scare- 
crows, for their only duty was to run about with brooms 
scaring away ravens and crows. In spite of them the fat, 
shiny birds made bold to hop on to the very table, since they 
were sacred and none might hurt them under pain of death. 

Slaughtered horses, dogs and hawks were plunged into the 
sacred spring and then hung up on the charred trees. Farther 
off men stood in groups around boiling cauldrons or helped each 
other to hold down oxen and swine while they were slaughtered. 
But this was only done for the sake of the reeking blood, for 
the victims proper were killed within the temple, where all 
preparations were made beforehand. By degrees the whole 
charred grove was filled with death-cries. On the frozen 
sward all footprints were swimming in blood, and the table 
and benches bore marks of bloody fingers. 

Seven and twenty carcasses were now hanging in the trees 
and the carrion birds hurried from the table and the place of 
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slaughter to peck out their eyes. Then all at once a general 
singing and shouting arose, as though the scent of blood had 
thrown the crowd of franklins, hitherto so grave and glum, 
into the wildest frenzy. But it was not only the streams of 
blood that had had this effect. Nor was it the opening of the 
trading-booths, nor yet the arrival of fur-clad merchants from 
Gandvik, offering for sale their beautiful female slaves, who 
sat two or three behind one another on a horse.24 A few 
vikings from the nearest ships collected about the bare-legged 
riders, but as yet they had no thought of outbidding each other. 
It was something else, which the assembly had long been ex- 
pecting and now greeted with a rising storm of applause. 
Three vats of mead, well wrapped against the cold with cloths 
and twigs of spruce, were drawn round the temple on sledge- 
runners and then set up each in its tent, where all who came 
might help themselves. After them came a sledge drawn by 
women and boys; it had a canopy above it and on the seat 
stood Frey’s image, bereft of its robes and entirely naked. 
The men rushed forward and hacked and stabbed at the god 
with their swords. Finally the oldest of the women pulled 
him down on to the ground and belaboured him with heavy 
rods, to the ends of which cocks’ feathers were attached. 

“How do you think crops will grow in the tired and sleepy 
earth!” they cried as they flogged him more and more madly. 
“You are old and wintry, Frey, and you must die, that you 
may rise again in youth and fertility!” 

The harps twanged and the newly chosen King appeared 
at the door of the temple. The noise died away and the women 
lay down and put their ears to the god, whispering that now 
he was dead. Then they began to clothe him in precious robes 
for his resurrection. While this was going on, toasts were 
drunk; first to Odin for victory and power, then to Thor for 
freedom and manly courage, and then to Frey for growth and 
plenty. When the Bragi beaker was brought out,” Blot Sven 
emptied the horn at a single draught and went forward to Frey, 
who was now lying on a bier, ready to be carried into the temple 
to rise again. When he had sprinkled the faces, hands and 


21 Gandvik is the White Sea. 

22 Bragi’s toast was an indispensable part of the ceremony at all 
festivals. It was the custom to make solemn vows over these toasts. 
Bragi was a son of Odin and was connected with the art of poetry. 
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clothes of the bystanders with blood, he held the sacred branch 
over Frey—the last green of the season. 

“T hear the roar of the World Mill,” he said. “Sleeplessly 
the giantesses grind. I hear the march of Time. So long as 
my years last, I will support the tottering temple. After that 
I await you without regret, pale spearwomen. You have grown 
old and wintry, Frey, and you must die, that you may rise 
again in youth and fertility. Yet there was a time when the 
people were not content to thrust at your image with their 
swords, but sacrificed their own kings. And now I turn to you, 
Sveas! Of a work half done nothing is to be hoped. If we 
waver to-day, Frey’s sacrifice will soon be abandoned. There 
in the King’s House sits Inge, my brother-in-law. If your 
hearts are brave, fetch him hither and let the priestesses whet 
their knives.” 

He looked expectantly from one to another, but they were 
busy sheathing their swords and the clouds stood white and 
motionless in the sky. The merry hubbub that had greeted 
the god was swept aside and the momentary excitement fell 
like a mask from their gloomy faces. No horns or wooden 
cups were filled at the mead-vat, and some threw theirs away. 
The meats were left untouched on the table, and grown men 
sat down-and wept. 

Trade, which had hardly begun, ceased altogether at the 
booths. The merchants from Gandvik took their horses by the 
bridle and led their fair slaves aside. All turned to the King’s 
House, as though expecting every moment to see Inge rush out 
with his Body-guard, carrying the Christian Cross on high. 
All felt that the old faith was dead. A terrible foreboding 
forced itself upon men and women alike and strangled their 
throats so that they could neither lament nor threaten, and 
the shadows of the hovering carrion birds passed over their 
heads. But still all was silent and calm, the whole King’s 
House seemed plunged in sleep, holding nothing but silent 
vows and oaths of a day of vengeance. 

The solitary old man sat huddled up in the hay-loft, but 
the very stillness made him start. He closed his withered eye- 
lids again in the strong sunshine. 

“You have grown old, Frey,” he muttered to himself, half 
aloud. “You have grown old and wintry, and you must die, 
that you may rise again in youth and fertility. Those words 
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are for you too, Master of Folketuna. I have ploughed and 
gathered in and have reaped enemies and hatred and shame, 
and now I see that all is but a beginning. I thought it was for 
myself I gathered riches, but it was for others. For their sake 
it was that I landed among the skerries and built my Folke- 
tuna. So little did I know, so little have I understood. I 
thought my life was as soft clay between my hands, when I 
myself was the soft will-less clay. I have seen my own off- 
spring, and I see them grow up and multiply, generation after 
generation, and it is the length of time that frightens me. Bet- 
ter were it if man lived but a single day, but with the strength 
of a young god, and begat his children in the evening and 
then vanished. What avails me now the locked chest at home 
with all its heaped treasure? I could never see why two 
upright pieces of wood, called high-seat posts, should confer 
honour on a man, and it seemed to me that my straw was 
good enough to sleep in. But now I would have hangings on 
my walls and bearskins on my floor and cloths on my tables 
and the whole house full of fiddlers and minstrels, that my 
sons might be proud of me and say: this is our father! Aye, 
now I would have all this, and now it is too late! By craft 
and mockery I have been tricked into toiling like a beast of 
burden, and I have grown weary under the lash and nobody 
thanks me. I see the tree grow and branch out, and I myself 
am only the clumsy, ugly seed which was buried in the mould.” 

He began to sway slowly backwards and forwards and the 
sunbeams danced over him. 

“T knew well enough that by this time you must be a grown 
man, Folke; but in my thoughts you were always a little child 
sucking milk out of the bull’s horn. I have never really been 
able to picture to myself what it would be like to meet you in 
the flesh after all these years. I believe it would have been 
better if I had found you on the road, poor and hungry, and 
lifted you on my horse and ridden home with you and put you 
to bed and tended you as of old. Then, after you were rested 
and fed, we should have opened the chest with its noisy bolts 
and locks. I should have laid out gold chains and silver in- 
gots before you and counted every coin in the bags for the 
hundredth time. Then I should have gone and counted the 
thralls, calling each one by his nickname. You would have 
seen how well fed and warmly clad they all were. We should 
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have gone into the stables and looked at the horses, and you 
would have been eager to count the well-kept, silky-coated cat- 
tle. At last we should have gone out into the fields, where I 
should have picked up lumps of earth and crumbled them in 
my fingers to show you that it is the best and richest soil to 
be found. Why has it not turned out as I so fervently de- 
sired ?” 

He continued in this fashion, tormenting and consoling him- 
self by turns, now silently, now aloud, although he could al- 
ready hear voices and the ring of silver spurs in the stable 
below. There was a noise and a hum as of a flood in spring- 
time. 

He recognized his own family by their speech, and was only 
surprised that three men could make such a clatter. With a 
feeling of dejection he turned towards the trap-door. The 
Earl appeared first on the ladder, and behind him came Inge- 
mund and Hallsten in their brilliant accoutrements. 

“How white and old he has grown!” Hallsten whispered. 

“You may safely speak up,” said the Earl. “At his age 
hearing is feeble. When I was here before and called to him, 
it was a good while before I had an answer. So you recog- 
nize him? You are quite sure?” 

“There cannot be the least doubt that he is our father,” 
said Ingemund decidedly. 

“Come nearer, my sons! My eyes have grown weak,” said 
Folke Filbyter, though he knew in himself that he both heard 
and saw correctly. But there was distrust in his soul and he 
wanted to tempt them to greater frankness. 

Yet, as the three stood before him, he thought he had sel- 
dom seen finer men. Their features were firm and open. The 
eager brightness of their bearing showed emulation, a desire 
of taking part in great contests and always bearing off the 
prize. All the healthy, unspoilt vigour of their young race, 
in which the peasant’s blood still flowed, was concentrated in 
a craving for activity which knew neither care nor weariness. 
This he could read in their faces. 

“I thought it was the custom even among King’s men to 
greet one’s father,” he said, rebuking their hesitation. 

Hallsten at once hurried forward, with his silver-embroidered 
cloak fluttering about him, bent his knee and kissed his father’s 
hands. Ingemund followed him less impulsively. 
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“And you, Folke?” asked the old man, holding out his hand. 

The Earl did as the others, and before he had time to rise 
Folke Filbyter pressed his head to his heart. 

“Have I at last got you back, Folke? It was so long, so 
long to ride about the roads and search. But how is it peace 
does not return to my heart? Why does the wound bleed 
afresh, why do I suffer now as I did on the day you were 
taken from me? A strange fear grows and grows within 
me. And you have never once called me father ?” 

The Earl freed himself rather roughly from his embrace 
and stepped back. 

“The franklins might see us, father, and that is not fitting,” 
he said, red in the cheeks from kneeling. “And you always 
speak too loud, father. At the King’s court one must learn 
to whisper.” 

“Tt seemed otherwise when you came in just now. I have 
no fear of the franklins, children. They do not tear each 
other to pieces. I have scorned and thrown down their gods, 
but I have never crawled before the mighty, and such conduct 
brings a man honour in his old age.” 

“And what images have you cast down?” asked the Earl. 

“Freya’s and Christ’s Mother’s and maybe more. I did not 
count them.” 

Ingemund and Hallsten exchanged a glance and crossed 
themselves several times. The Earl smiled a little and patted 
’ the old man on the shoulder. 

“Now understand us, father,” he said with some embarrass- 
ment but an attempt at friendly confidence. “We do not wish 
to fail in filial respect and we are no vainglorious fools. We 
are only young and strong and we mean to make our way in 
the world. There is sound stuff in us, and we have you to 
thank for it. When was ever a man of my years chosen Earl? 
But in our position it is better to be of unknown birth than 
to come from a home that is ill-famed, especially among the 
baptized. I have taught Inge to be nice about name and birth. 
The church of Skara was my mother and its priests my fa- 
thers. Therefore we beg you have a care that neither the 
franklins nor the Body-guard hear anything. In disturbed 
times like these you might easily ruin your own children. We 
are all three agreed about this. It was my aim to wrest the 
power from the stubborn franklins and place it in the hands of 
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Inge’s Body-guard and thanes. But they are proud lords and 
if they find a fault in me, one of them may have a mind to 
wear my gloves.” 

“Do you know, Folke, when you do not remind me of it I 
scarcely remember that you are a highly placed servant of the 
King. Your office is of ill repute among us franklins. My 
only joy is that you are in distress and need my help.” 

“You can only help us in one way, father. Let bygones be 
bygones. Ride home to your Folketuna. Our blessings will 
go with you and we shall send you corn and clothing and all 
you may need for the rest of your days. And be sure that, 
when times are quieter, one of us will visit you secretly and 
see that your house is warm and well found. Now give us 
your hands again and say you are satisfied with us. You hear 
that we wish you well, as befits sons.” 

“T have not begged anything of you. But I understand. 
You are ashamed of my poverty and my rags. They smell of 
milk, you say, and I have no clasps or buckles.” 

“The world is as it is, father. It is a cruel world, espe- 
cially if one would make one’s way in it, as we will. But to 
us you will still be our father, and you must not deny us 
the right to give you clothes fitting to your rank. But our 
condition is fixed and clear—you must keep silence.” 

Folke Filbyter fumbled with his hands in the hay, trying 
to get up, and Hallsten at once offered to assist him, but he 
quietly pushed him aside. When he was on his feet he looked 
about him irresolutely. 

“T thought,” he said at last, “that Ingemund and Hallsten 
would remember I was able to fit them out when they left 
home. Nothing was too good for you, my sons; you were 
welcome to the best. I would have given you the cloak off 
my back. And for your sake, Folke, I ploughed and sowed, 
for house and lands were to be yours and bore your name as 
well as mine. There you were to live with your offspring and 
one day drink the cup of remembrance to the father of your 
race, asleep in the mound beneath the oaks. But now, my 
children, now you have taught the old man how to behave. 
Now he knows that he may not take you by the hand and lead 
you before the people and say to them: Udalmen, here you 
see the new-found members of my body and soul, here you 
see my sons. To-day none of you is happier and prouder than 
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I. Here you see Folke, for whom you heard me ask at every 
gate——The old savage is not so bad as that. Since you are 
ashamed of him, he will hold his tongue.” 

“For that you shall have thanks, father,” answered the Earl, 
but Folke Filbyter beckoned to him. 

“Come hither, Folke, come a little nearer. I have some- 
re to confide to you, Folke. As yet I have only told the 
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“Will you look at the mark in my hand? Do you begin to 
doubt ?” 

“No; you are to feel here on my chest under the shirt. Bow 
your head a little lower when you stand so close to your 
father. Do you feel a chain round my neck with a key hang- 
ing on it? That key opens great locks. I am rich, Folke. 
I am not merely the richest udalman in my hundred; I have 
much more than men think or guess. I had luck when I went 
a-viking, and afterwards I took to plundering merchants and 
other wayfarers. Three great chests I have at Folketuna, full 
to the brim with gold and silver.” 

The Earl held the warm key in his hand a moment without 
looking at it, and then turned to the others and dropped his 
voice. 

“Has he much land?” 

“He fitted out a ship for us,’ answered Hallsten, seeming 
to be busy buckling his belt. “I ought to have thought of it 
before, when we were talking together. Listen, father! 
There were rumours even then that you had not only land but 
gold, but I did not know it was so much. And now I have 
a feeling that we are treating you harshly and ungratefully. 
To us you will always be our father, newly found this day, 
whether you prove poor or rich.” 

“Hallsten is right,” said the Earl, becoming preoccupied and 
attentive by turns. Suddenly he threw his head back and re- 
gained some of the bold and ready confidence he had shown 
at the Thing. “But we must be honest with each other, fa- 
ther. I shudder to hear you tell of your own misdeeds, but 
it will be easier to clear your fame if you have such treasure 
in your chests. It will be useful to Inge at this moment, when 
he has a hard task to win back his power. You grow dis- 
trustful of us. I see it in you, and it scarce surprises me; 
but we have no desire to cheat you of your wealth. Only you 
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must see how all is changed by what you have just told us. 
By great gifts to the Church you may obtain forgiveness for 
many things.” 

“Perhaps I ought never to have said it. Perhaps I ought 
to have appeared poor and homeless in order to know you 
better, for we all need gold and silver ingots. It was not to 
aid a Christian king and his priests that I followed the plough. 
The key hangs here inside my shirt, Folke. And now I will 
tell you another secret. There it shall stay as long as I live.” 

“Well, well, father, we will think no more of Inge. But 
when he is king again and we three have firm ground under 
our feet, we shall ride to your house with a splendid retinue 
and call you father before the whole people. You do not know 
how high I stand in Inge’s favour and all that he will do for 
me. He even has plans of marrying me to a woman of the 
Danish royal house. To such a height will he raise Folke 
Filbyter’s blood, because I have always served him unselfishly.” 

“And I, Folke, how can I help in this?” 

“You can change your rags for more suitable garments and 
begin a new life. It would be poor gratitude to Inge thought- 
lessly to destroy all by exposing oneself to the scorn of the 
mob. We have need of patience. The evil that is spoken of 
Folketuna will be forgotten more readily if you make a dis- 
play of your wealth. In that way it will serve both you and 
us. Then we shall be able to sit at your feet and no contempt 
will dare to dog our steps. Our hearts are not so hard as they 
may seem from our hasty speech. The respect which we shall 
then be able to show you openly will spread by degrees to 
others. When the time comes you shall receive us in your 
rich home with honour and magnificence. But to-day we will 
not rashly pull out an old man from the hayloft and say: 
Sveas, here you see the Earl’s father!” 

Folke Filbyter took a few steps forward and all three re- 
spectfully hurried to help him. “Thanks, thanks, my dear 
children, but I have still some strength left. JI am not used to 
be supported by servants. And thanks for your open speak- 
ing, Folke. You, who have become a mighty man while still 
so young, understand it all much better than I. Let me once 
more press you to my breast. Ah, I could stand so with you 
in my arms for hours, forgetting all I have gone through, for- 
getting all around me. It does not bring me happiness, as 
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I had expected, but it is like a moment’s sleep and rest—an 
uneasy rest, but still a rest. Your hair is so soft to the touch, 
and when I hold you thus, it seems as though you too were 
asleep. I have confessed the truth, Folke; it was you I loved 
best. And now I will say farewell to you, my children, and 
wish that all you seek for may be yours. I believe that at last 
we begin to understand one another. Let me now go home. 
ae Never did I know that a man could sink into such mis- 
ery {72 

He gently pushed them from him, but Folke would not 
leave him and followed him to the ladder. 

“No, father, you must not leave us with words like these. 
There is only one deliverance, and it is that you accept bap- 
tism. I too have a key under my frock, but the treasure it 
opens is imperishable.” 

He took out the silver cross and held it over the old man. 

“Repent and believe.” 

“You speak of what is impossible.” 

“Pray for strength.” 

EA Canriot, 

The Earl’s eyes flashed fire and red spots appeared on his 
cheeks. 

“I command you to take baptism, man. It is the Earl who 
speaks.” 

“Why do you torment me, Folke’” 

Hallsten took hold of the cross and moved it aside. 

“Let him be, Earl. He has lived according to his lights and 
he will not yield.” 

“Hallsten, you have the best heart of the three,” whispered 
Folke Filbyter. ‘Though I said just now I did not need your 
help, I must ask for it, for my eyes are so dim that I cannot 
see the rungs of the ladder. Thanks, thanks, my children. 
Just bend a little and hold me under the shoulders. Now I 
am down, but it will be better if you stay up there till it is 
dark. I hear the people are still noisy.” 

Without looking back he made his way through the crowd 
which was still staring at the King’s House. He found the 
thrall with his horse, and when he was in the saddle he pressed 
the iron hat on his head again and, greeted by one or two 
taunting cries, rode away over the heath. 

He made no haste but let his horse go as slowly as it liked. 
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When he passed a house and the women noticed that he did 
not put his usual questions, they looked at each other and 
whispered behind his back: 

“Now he will never come back. Now he has lost hope. 
That was what kept him up and would not let him drop, old 
as he was.” 

But the robbers, who had just plundered a merchants’ con- 
voy and filled their cave with the booty, made him comfortable 
on a soft bale of cloth. 

“You don’t read our hands any more,” they said. “Has it 
dawned on you at last that the little child who sucked milk 
from the bull’s horn is never again to be found on this earth?” 

“Tt is as you say,’ he answered. “That child is lost and 
vanished.” 

“Console yourself with your riches and with the honour we 
robbers show you. We always frighten the merchants and 
make them throw down their arms by saying that you are with 
us, waiting behind to take your share. As soon as they hear 
your name they turn pale and quake, so dreaded are you as a 
robber through the whole country.” 

Spring was already there with its buds when he came home 
to Folketuna. He gave his horse to the thrall who had accom- 
panied him, and from that time he was hardly to be seen out- 
side the house even on the finest summer day. The thralls 
knew their tasks without his having to tell them, and he even 
let them set the great plough in the ground and guide it. 
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wrapt in a dirty grey wolfskin, the hair of which fell 

off in patches. His shoes were in pieces, so that his 
bare feet stuck out, but the thralls had no thought of making 
him new ones, since he never left the hearth. They saw him 
sitting in the same position, whether they brought in breakfast 
in the morning or stretched themselves in the straw at night. 
When he moved about he leaned on a stick he himself had cut. 
He followed the seasons and the weather by looking at the 
sky through the smoke-hole, and in winter the snowflakes min- 
gled with the smoke and melted into sooty water among the 
ashes. There was another thing the thralls always asked him, 
and that was the time of day. They constantly came to the 
door and asked, for he had trained himself to tell the time by 
the movement of light on the logs of the wall as surely as by 
a sundial. Even at night he could answer them. They did 
not know whether he had learnt to observe the position of moon 
and stars, or whether he felt the hours within him. On the 
other hand he never knew what day it was, only that more than 
a generation must have passed since the day when he set out 
on his restless search. Nor did anyone remember how old he 
was. He himself believed he was something over ninety, but 
the thralls liked to think he was near a hundred. 

Now and again the women came and wrapped him better 
against the cold, but he muttered in displeasure that they were 
not to touch him. It was always he who watched the embers 
at night and stirred them with his stick that they might not 
go out before day. In the evening, when the thralls sat at 
work by the fire or at the open door, they talked aloud with- 
out thinking whether he heard them or not. One evening 
they reported that an immense body of horsemen had arrived 
in the neighbourhood with standard-bearers and pipers and 
were received in every house with feasting and ceremony. 
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H E sat huddled up in the ashes, covered with vermin and 
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They had heard it was the King’s Earl with his nearest kins- 
men. They were now visiting the Ulfungs’ hall to fetch Ulfva, 
who was clad in the bridal dress. 

Next morning, when the cock began to stir on his beam, 
Folke Filbyter said: 

“T hear that King’s men are in the district, but do I look 
as if I could receive such great folk in fitting state? For that 
I am too old and tired. It is better that I spare myself 
the trouble. As an old husbandman I know that the day 
when the corn is cut is not less joyful than the day of sowing. 
Once I was superstitious, but how should I be afraid of 
death? Have I not died times without number in the course 
of my long life? Have I not died every evening, when I 
fell asleep and lost myself in dark visions and fancies? There 
is nothing leit me of what I had when young, neither my 
skin nor my yellow hair nor my senses. What was then my 
joy is not so now. ‘The man I was then is gone long ago and 
would face me as a hostile stranger if he came back. To turn 
and leave the man I am now, gives me but little fear. There- 
fore I rejoice to see that the hour has come for me to open my 
veins, as I know the men of my race have done before me. 
Bring hither all I need, and when the blood has run out and 
I am still, you are to lay me in the mound.” 

The thralls were not surprised, for they had asked one an- 
other why he persisted in living. Without either hurry or 
hesitation they took a pewter dish and filled it with water. 
They set it before him on a stool, which they pushed in between 
his knees, so that it stood under his chest. Beside the dish 
they placed a towel and the stone knife which in his younger 
days had been used in sacrificing. 

Some of the women went out to fetch wild flowers and fresh 
hay; the others helped him to turn down the shirt from his 
chest, but while they were doing so, one of the thralls cried 
out: 

“You will have no time to cut yourself, master; you must 
put it off awhile. We can’t receive these christened lords 
with sacrifices. We hear the sound of their horns already 
among the oaks. Be quick, women, fasten the shirt again and 
cover up the bowl!” 

The women threw the stone knife into the water, covered 
the bowl and put it out of the way. It was high time, for 
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the King’s men rode up at full speed and it was not long before 
the whole meadow in front of the gate was full of them. The 
horns were blown and there were so many tassels and bells 
on all the harness that it seemed as though a swarm of bright 
insects buzzed around each horse’s head. 

On a milk-white steed with red trappings and reddened 
hoofs sat Ulfva in her bridal dress, and behind her was car- 
ried a tall wooden cross with the image of Christ. On the 
pole hung a severed head, and though its features were yellow 
and distorted, everyone could see that it was the Elk the Club 
King’s. The terrified thralls ran hither and thither and tried 
to bar the door, but one of the horsemen was at their heels and 
forced it open. Nearly falling over his silver spurs, he rushed 
up to the hearth and his locks danced about his beaming face. 

“Ho there, you thralls, we are friends and no enemies!” 
he cried with a gay laugh. “I am Hallsten Folkeson! Is 
there none among you who recognizes me? And here comes 
Ingemund, the strong champion in Christ, and here is Folke, 
the King’s Earl. Make way for him, that his clothes may 
not brush against you. Stand up along the wall with your 
arms crossed! Thus thralls stand before thanes. But how 
have you served and tended our father, you whom he clothed 
and fed? He sits there in rags and almost barefoot! We 
little knew he was in such a plight. Can you forgive us, 
father, for being so long in coming?” 

Hallsten’s blue eyes were filled with tears, and he drew 
his father’s shrivelled hands from under the mangy wolf- 
skin. Overcoming his repugnance, he kissed them again and 
again. When the Earl and Ingemund saw this, they bowed 
down and did the same. 

“We could not tell that he wished it otherwise,’ answered 
the thralls, ashamed of themselves. “And he has never given 
up the key of the chests; he wears it next his skin.” 

“Then now you shall be taught other ways,” said the Earl. 
“Now Blot Sven’s followers have perished in the flames and 
he himself is slain. I come with three hundred horsemen 
from King Inge’s court in West Gothland to root out the 
last remnants of heathendom in this land. And I shall strike 
hard. But I have another duty, and one no less near my 
heart. Inge has sent me with an honourable gift to your mas- 
ter, whom henceforth I openly acknowledge as my father 
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before the world. For my sake Inge will spare him, though he 
clings to the old faith, and his gift speaks for him. Here you 
may see it. It is a bull’s horn which I had with me as a child; 
afterwards it stayed with the brethren at Skara. They had 
heard many heathen legends about it, and on it is written the 
name Manegarm in runes.” 

“By that horn we know you again,” said the thralls, cling- 
ing to the wall in fear and astonishment. 

¥T place the horn here on the bench beside you, father. 
Once it had rude feet of iron, but now they are of red gold. 
This is a symbol of the change in my estate. And at every 
house we came to we have declared that we were on our 
way hither to do homage to our father, the rich and powerful 
master of Folketuna, best known perchance for the wild deeds 
of his youth, but also praised for his faithful longing for us, 
his children.” 

Ingemund then began to speak. He clapped the old man 
cheerily on the shoulder, making his own sword shake in the 
scabbard. And it was no longer of wood but of steel and 
silver with Inge’s hawks on the sheath. 

“Lift up your head, father, and leave off sighing. The 
dark years are over. Out there Hallsten’s bride is waiting, 
the daughter of your worst enemy. She is now grown into a 
fair woman, though we still sometimes call her little, since 
her sister was so much older than she. It must not surprise 
you that she will not enter a house where her sister suffered 
so much. But she sends you the noble assurance that she will 
forget. And with her knowledge of the country she has 
helped us in many ways. Her own proud birth you know; 
but she has admitted that Jorgrimme and his daughter accord- 
ing to legend were descended from mighty Finn kings of old 
time. This is a thing to be considered now, since Inge seeks 
a brilliant marriage for the Earl. Your offspring are of high 
and noble birth, Folke Filbyter.” 

The Earl nodded approval, but he was sunk in thought. 
His black frock showed up against the silvery glitter of the 
others’ dress and its coarse, thick stuff, designed for warmth 
but not for ornament, hung loose about his muscular frame. 
He thrust his thumbs into his plain leather belt and the harsh- 
ness sometimes faded from his face, but the seriousness never. 

“Was it by this wall he starved to death, my first bene- 
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factor—for the sake of human greatness? I can still trace 
the words he wrote, glorifying injustice and his own fate.” 

“He was out of his wits at the last,” whispered the thralls. 

“No, he had his wits better than any of us.” 

“Maybe we shall be able to write another line about the injus- 
tice on the walls of Folketuna,”’ said Hallsten, but the Earl 
did not hear him. 

“And was it here I was born,’ he said, “in this bare and 
grimy hall? Was it in that corner that my mother lay and 
died? I must own that all is not as I had expected. Some- 
times I dreamed of a prouder and brighter home. Knowing 
nothing, I could imagine so much that was fair. What dreams 
a man may have, whom no one dares to undeceive! In the 
impenetrable mist he can see all he desires: high-seat posts 
hung with shields, and noble, happy women about a cradle. 
Often I pictured to myself my mother as the young wife of 
a fallen chief, who in her flight had hidden me under a bush 
in the forest. I thought I could see how the charitable friar 
found me there and baptized me in the spring to a life of toil. 
A foundling, cried a voice within my breast, an orphan has 
none but Thee for Father, Thou Almighty through the ages! 
And Thou shalt teach me to carry Thy banner. Now Thou 
hast humbled me, but not bent me, for before me lies a way 
of light. And it leads eternally upward!” 

He looked around upon the naked walls, where the dust was 
so thick among the cobwebs that they looked like hanging bats, 
and upon the floor, where the hens continually ran about among 
the feet of the thralls. But he closed his eyes to all this and 
soon saw nothing but his own bright future, and his words 
fell faster and ever prouder. 

Hallsten was the only one who stayed by the old man, sit- 
ting beside him on the edge of the hearth. 

“You must look at our tunics, father,” he said. ‘The 
Christian Cross is embroidered on the breast, and from it 
flows strength. Not long can we stay with you. Blot Sven 
has a son, a heathen like his father. He has hidden himself 
in these woods and with him we must do battle. The spoil 
will be ours, we are promised all his lands. But for this 
we could not have thought of visiting you so soon. The peo- 
ple all think we are come only for your sake and for my wed- 
ding, and this thought lulls the heathens in security. You can- 
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not imagine how light our hearts are when success everywhere 
attends us. If a stray arrow sings in the air, it never strikes 
us but always our enemy. If a rotten tree falls, it does not 
crush us but our pursuer. But why talk of enemies when all 
run to meet us and promise their help! Fortune is with us 
and none can resist her. You must rejoice with us, father, 
sitting at home in the ashes and thinking of your young race. 
Father, you must be the first to wish luck to the Folkungs!” 

“Aye, woe to the man or woman who would stand in our 
way!” said the Earl. “Father, clothe yourself in scarlet, fetch 
fiddlers and drummers to your hall, for one day it may fall 
to you to feast King Inge.” 

Hallsten combed the hair from the old man’s forehead with 
his fingers and, bending down, looked into his face. 

“That day may soon be here, if we succeed, and succeed we 
shall. None of us has yet been defeated. We shall send you 
cushions for your bench and hangings for a canopy, if you 
will give us wherewithal to buy them. It has cost us dear to 
fit out our horsemen and at present we have nothing left. 
But now I will give you a piece of advice whereby you may 
win Inge’s favour. Begin in good time to scrape the soot from 
your roof and to gather nuts, for Inge loves fresh nuts. You 
can go out yourself to the bushes and pull down the branches 
with your stick and pluck them, and that will pass the time. 
And with every nut you drop into your bag, think that each 
moment is worth a thousand times more to your sons. We 
are men in a hurry. At your age a whole long winter has no 
more to offer than a single day, but you must rejoice with us, 
father. The beams of your hall are low and I feel I am scrap- 
ing my hawk’s wings to pieces, but you must give me a new 
pair. We have no time now to take off our armour. I hear 
our men sounding the horn again; that is the signal that we 
must not stay too long.” 

Folke Filbyter, who had sat in silence listening to his sons’ 
stream of words, fumbled under the wolfskin on his chest. 

“Come here, Folke,” he said. “You must help me; my hands 
are so stiff. Here is the key on my breast; have you found 
it? You are to go to the middle chest and take out cups and 
dishes, that my guests may be served according to their noble 
station. Is there beer in the house, thralls? What is that 
you say? There has been no beer to drink for ten years? 
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Why, then it must be so. Set forth milk at least, and bread, 
and what there is.” 

The Earl took the key and opened the chest. The lock 
creaked and grated and the iron bars fell heavily on the ground. 
Folke Filbyter moved to the side of the hearth nearest the 
chest and his eyes did not leave his sons. Ingemund and 
Hallsten helped the Earl to lift the lid. When at last they 
had raised it, all three were astonished. 

“T never thought to see so much treasure,” said the Earl, 
sinking his voice to a whisper, but at that moment Folke Fil- 
byter would have heard a grain of sand fall. “It seems that 
now we could afford to make the atonement for ancient wrongs 
which the Ulfssons claimed at the marriage. But they are my 
mother’s brothers and have taken baptism and will be useful 
allies to us if we are careful to gain their friendship. Let 
us then rather give them the whole of Folketuna to be their 
dependent manor; thus it will soon be forgotten with all its 
dark deeds. It is true that the law forbids the alienation of 
ancestral estates, but I shall speak to Inge. It will be best for 
us, and they shall be free to give the place a new name.” 

Ingemund knelt down to examine the contents of the chest. 
It was filled with beads of amber, cornelian, rock crystal, gold 
and silver. He had to push them aside to get at the great ves- 
sels at the bottom. There he found nothing less than an image 
of Christ’s Mother in a tabernacle of gold. He answered the 
Earl in the same low tone: 

“T fear that for our own sakes we shall have to dip deeply 
in the chest when the old man is laid in the mound. After all 
he was our father, and there is no help for it, Earl, we must 
build a church to expiate his memory. If you take my advice 
it shall stand on that knoll that the goatherds in my childhood 
called Bellerbo or Bellbo. Stones lie there already in plenty. 
From the silver we can cast a splendid bell which will be heard 
for miles when it is rung for the repose of his soul. Of the 
rest we truly have good need ourselves. Listen to me, father!” 
he cried, raising his voice gaily, as he stirred the contents of 
the chest. “You are richer than we thought. You must help 
us to maintain our troop, and soon we shall have to buy fresh 
horses. Fortune is not to be bribed with empty hands.” 

“So long as I live, nothing shall be taken from the chest,” 
answered the deep and tremulous voice from the hearth. “No- 
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body may untie the money-bags. Do you hear? Nobody (? 

The Earl smiled frankly. 

“Then we will say no more about it. You have grown so 
distrustful of us, father. We are free in our speech, but we 
do not take after you—we are no robbers. If you heard what 
we whispered together, it is all one to us. When you die, 
father, we shall build you a vessel like your old ship Mengléod 
and lay you in the mound in the ancient viking fashion. This 
will tell the world that you were a great chief, though you never 
took baptism.. What we will do after that in your memory is 
our affair. You are still alive among us. Now I am taking 
out the silver cups and the biggest of the bowls. You can see 
that Hallsten locks the chest after me. And here you have 
the key again. When Inge comes you can indeed show a kingly 
board with all your gold and silver. It will do you no harm 
to let him feel your most precious dish and see his face in 
it. Put a silver ingot under each foot of your venison; such 
things please him. You will find it will be easy to stand well 
with him; he is specially fond of light and pleasant conversa- 
tion, and you must tell him old hunting stories and jest gaily. 
For that matter, you need only listen to us awhile and do as 
we do. But stir yourselves now, thralls! We must make 
haste. How goes the time?” 

“Scarce midday,” answered Folke Filbyter with a glance at 
the wall, and crept back into his wolfskin. ; 

All three ate eagerly of the simple country food, and Hall- 
sten went out several times with a cup or a dish to his hungry 
and thirsty bride. The horses were led forward and stood 
pawing the ground and snorting, but the Earl sat on. 

“You have scarce spoken to us, father,’ he said, as he 
emptied the last cup of milk. “It is we who have talked all 
the time, and now we must go. You have told us nothing of 
yourself. What can we do for you at this time? How have 
you passed the long summer days while your people were out 
in the fields?” 

“T have sat picking the moths out of my coat,” he said, with 
his face wrapt to the eyes in the wolf’s hair. “The moth frets 
and devours, but between your fingers it is nothing but a pinch 
of golden dust. And so it is with a long sorrow. When 
you crumble it between your fingers you ask yourself: was it 
this little drop of heart’s blood, was it this poor gold dust of 
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false human dreams that consumed you so? In the days when 
I went to sea I used to try at night to sail a race with the 
moonbeam, but it always led me by an arm’s length. Why 
did I not learn by this ?” 

“That is what we ask you, father.” 

“And I will answer you, Folke. Little by little I have learnt 
the wisdom of a husbandman, and I have left off complaining. 
Now I will go with you to the door. The sun shines so fairly 
to-day that it is hard not to be out. The cuckoo cries in the 
wood and the goats’ bells tinkle in the fields, where my herds 
are ever growing and increasing. Even here I can listen to 
the swaying of the corn, everywhere is growth and sprouting, 
in the meadow, on the roof of the house; even the old logs 
of the wall are turning green with moss. And I can even feel 
that my own shrunken body puts out new shoots and leaves. 
You have grown old and wintry, Frey, and you must die that 
you may arise in youth and fertility.” 

“Tn us you arise, father.” 

“You have grown so far above me, children, that you can 
no longer reach down to me. The only thing I asked of you 
is not in your power to give me. But I rejoice, I am proud, 
I glory in my offspring, and I wish you success, Folkungs!” 

He moved so slowly and heavily that Ingemund and Hallsten 
grew impatient and hurried past him, but he kept on his labo- 
rious way to the door. There he stopped in the sunshine. The 
whole court-yard was full of horsemen, and Ulfva nodded to 
him from her white palfrey, but in a stiff and distant way. 

“He is not going to cast himself from the cliff, think you?” 
asked the Earl. 

“The path thither is too steep for him,” answered the thralls. 
“He has no other thought but to see his sons as long as may 


Des 
Then the Earl too hurried past him and sprang into the 


saddle. 

“You may trust me, father!” he cried, attempting to turn, 
but the horse was so fiery that he could scarcely hold it in. 
“If you have any commands, speak out frankly!” 

“Over you I have no more command,” replied Folke Fil- 
byter, leaning against the door-post. “The love of your hearts, 
my children, you were never able to give me, and that was all 


I asked.” 
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He stood and watched them depart. Many of his house- 
hold were gathered about the door, but after a while the women 
began to place fresh hay under the benches and strewed it with 
the fairest wild flowers. Then all the thralls, male and female, 
went out, except one. He stayed to close the door from within, 
as was the custom at a house-sacrifice. 

The causeway thundered under the hoofs of the Folkungs’ 
troop and soon they reached the nearest stretch of forest. 
Hallsten’s bride sat in the saddle in front of him and he played 
with the ring on her finger, holding it up before her in the 
sunshine. When the three kinsmen came out into the open 
again, they set spurs to their horses and fixed their eyes on 
the edge of the next wood. There the unknown awaited them, 
fresh deeds and new lands to be won. All three rode abreast, 
talking of gain and worldly success. 


PART II 
THE BELLBO HERITAGE 


I 


HE sacred sword Grane still lay on Holmger’s grave at 
Sko, and light and darkness struggled for mastery 


over the land of Sweden. 

It was Wednesday in Holy Week and the church-bells hung 
dumbly with swathed clappers. Men had not yet washed the 
penitential ashes from their hair since Ash Wednesday and 
they longed for the fair festival of Easter morning, when to 
the singing of the choir they would again be permitted to strew 
the floor of the church with juniper-boughs. The children, 
who knew that they were to be birched in bed when they 
awoke on Good Friday morning, went about in dejection. 
They knew by experience that this was by no means a joke 
but usually ended in a howling that could be heard from one 
house to another. Moreover, bleak and gloomy weather with 
icy blasts had prevailed through the whole of Lent, hardening 
men’s feelings. 

Along the forest road to the east of Bellbo came a troop of 
miners from the distant iron country.2* They had been plun- 
dered on the way and of the whole convoy only a single sledge 
was left, drawn by an ox and a lame horse. The sledge was 
built like a boat, so that it might float if the ice broke on any 
of the frequent watercourses. 

The miners themselves were distinguished from the rest by 
their good fur coats and the little hammer which gleamed at 
their belt. This was their badge of office, their tool and their 
weapon. When alarmed by any rustling in the wood, their 
hand went to the hammer as a warrior’s to his sword-hilt. But 
in their rear came a disorderly rout of hunters and outlaws, 
who had taken service during the winter as helpers, crushers 
and furnacemen, but in summer preferred the free life of the 


28 The country referred to is the south-eastern part of what is known 
in English by the barbarous name of Dalecarlia; the translation of its 
Swedish name would be “The Dales.” At the time of our story this 
district was called Jarnbararlandet (the iron-bearing country). 
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woods. Though the land was called Christian and though the 
stars of two hundred Yules had already looked down upon 
Blot Sven’s mound, these freebooters knew the unfrequented 
spots where beasts and even men were still sacrificed to holy 
trees and rocks. 

Beside them on the edge of the road a line of Finns padded 
along with their dogs. They were all branded on the forehead 
as a sign that they had been baptized by force and brought 
home from the last crusade. They observed the trees nar- 
rowly and whispered to each other, for they could see by the 
colour of the firs whether a vein of ore ran below them. Nay, 
they had only to put their ear to the grey rock and an ominous 
rumbling told them where to quarry. And they were skilled 
beyond others in using fire to burst a passage to the iron, which 
was then loaded into wagons and sent about the country to be 
forged into sharp blades and spears, or into fetters. 

Two men sat in the sledge. One of them, though he was 
the poorest-clad of the whole band, attracted more attention 
than all the rest wherever they came. This was the foreign 
knight Sir Svantepolk Knutsson, who was connected with the 
Folkungs by marriage. He was now returning from the oak- 
forests of Vreta, where for a time he had done penance by 
herding the nuns’ swine. He sat with eyes meekly downcast, 
for he could be humble as well as masterful; but now and 
then he would fly out and strike at loiterers with his staff to 
hurry them on. His thin legs, entirely bare, shook and col- 
lapsed with the cold, and his bare feet were lamentably frost- 
bitten. He was both fat and thin, with loose, hanging cheeks, 
pouches under his eyes, thin white hair and a big, curved beak 
of a nose. His short, evil-smelling sheepskin coat had the 
wool turned outward and was covered with filth, but on his 
thumb shone a broad gold ring with precious stones. His 
hat was studded with pilgrim’s badges from all sorts of shrines. 
On his forehead he wore a little yellowed object looking like a 
piece of shrivelled fungus, the fame of which had gone abroad. 
It was a scrap of a linen garment which had belonged to a for- 
eign lady, whom he had loved throughout his long life without 
ever having seen her. 

There was a little iron left at the bottom of the sledge, but 
only so much as left room in the straw for the other man to 
sit. His name was Hulf Skumble and he was master of the 
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mine. As he sat there with his beard pressed into his fur 
coat, swaying with the jolts of the sledge, he looked more like 
a grey rock than a man. 

He clearly recalled the evening when he stood with the others 
at the entrance to the mine and cast lots on the rust-red ground 
to decide which gang of men should go down. The windlass 
creaked over its drum, and the bear that worked it ran into 
his hole with his tongue hanging out like a thirsty yard-dog. 
There was hammering and chipping at all the piles of ore, 
and the fire in the huts shone upon the smoke. Then, just 
then, came the message from Ingrid Ulfva of Bellbo demand- 
ing instant delivery of her share of the iron. And with it 
were to be sent a number of able-bodied men, for whom she 
had use at home. 

“T have watched over that iron,” he burst out aloud and 
bitterly, sure that the others shared his thoughts. “I took care 
that the smoke never turned woolly and white but always rose 
thin and light, as it should when the furnace is well tended. 
I knew surely that if I did not, I should have the iron upon 
my own wrists. It was sound iron without flaw of any kind, 
and I beat it into Osmund bars of honest weight . . . and then 
to be robbed of it on the road!” 

He pulled the hammer from his belt and held it before him 
shaft upward and gazed at it with reverence. 

“With this I can earn my living, defend myself and kill my 
game or my enemy at thirty paces. So small a thing suffices 
aman. What then do the Folkungs want with all the iron they 
make us fetch them? Our fathers lived as free men on their 
land and yet they did their duty and needed no fetters of iron.” 

He sat in silence for a while, and the sledge swayed in the 
deep ruts. Then he began again. 

“Miners and churls, I will tell you something. Have you 
heard it before? There were once three kinsmen who rode 
out in search of fortune, and he who rode in the middle was 
called Folke. All that they touched became theirs, and they 
almost grudged themselves the time for a drink for fear they 
might not double their gains. They squeezed and peered into 
each clod of earth, they bought and pledged and went to law at 
every Thing; and this wrangling and going to law is in their 
blood. Now Folkungs grow as thick as thistles. If you see 
a wheel turning in the stream or a torch blazing on the river— 
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who is to have the meal, who is to have the salmon? The 
Folkungs, when they feast foreign ambassadors. And what 
has it come to now up at the iron mines? While fourteen of 
us miners have to share one pair of bellows, Ingrid Ulfva 
has two pair for herself alone.” 

He stuck the hammer back in his belt and spat in the 
trampled snow. 

“Aye, it was not so in old days. My grandfather was one of 
them when they took the iron out of the bog earth. I often 
heard him speak of it. One evening, when he stood hammer- 
ing in his hut, he had a visit from St. Erik, the great King of 
the Sveas. It was at the season when the corn is in ear and 
the juniper-bush sheds its dust, the time we still call Eriksmas. 
And it did not surprise him to meet his bright eyes on looking 
up from the anvil, for that pious lord often rode about his 
realm to do justice and was wont to visit the poorest and help 
them to their rights. Therefore he calmly asked the King 
whereby he might serve him. St. Erik then showed him that 
his spear had lost its point and asked him to make a new one 
in all haste, while he sat on the edge of the water-tub and 
waited. It was to be harder and keener than any other, since 
with it he purposed to fight under the banner of the Cross. 
Glad at heart, the honest smith hastened to comply with his 
request. To harden the new spear-point, he finally dipped it 
four times in the water-tub, and after each dipping he heated 
it up again in the charcoal fire, so that the iron changed colour 
four times. First it was golden yellow, then brown, after that 
dark red, and at last blue. St. Erik, who watched his work 
attentively to see that it was done according to his wish, then 
said: Even so our nation must pass through three ages of 
different colour before it can be hardened into blue steel. . . . 
All this my grandfather related with tears, for he loved no 
king so much as St. Erik. And now I ask you: to which age 
eas: now come, since the lot of all of us has become so 

ard: 

The master miner had scarcely uttered the last word when 
he raised his head in sudden alarm, as a human voice sounded 
above him from the top of one of the highest oaks. It was a 
mighty voice, lonely and solemn like that of a hermit, and 
the words floated slowly and sonorously through the trees. 

“I will answer you that, father,” cried the voice. “The 
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golden age was the time when chiefs sailed out every summer 
after plunder, while the free udalmen gathered their harvests. 
The brown age was St. Erik’s own time, when the earth was 
still brown from the new ploughing and from all the blood 
that flowed in the strife against the Kings of the Goths and 
their Folkung earls. They have driven you from your Thing- 
mounds, you Sveas, and made of your Upsala a place of scorn, 
and never yet have I seen such pomp as theirs. Now crooked 
is straight and laughter weeping. But even yet it may go well 
with you, if only you are cunning; for now the dark-red age 
is here, and we look into the glow of the fires of hell.” 

The master miner held in his tired team. He recognized 
both the voice and the gigantic figure that stood in the leafless 
tree with a snare in his hand, seeming far too big and heavy 
for such a venturesome climb. It was Gistre Harjanson, a 
notorious minstrel and vagabond, who spent his time carrying 
gossip from village to farm, from funeral ale to wedding, 
master of none and guest of all. Through him men heard what 
went on in the world; but he never learned to jest and play 
the fool like others of his calling. His big beardless face was 
sallow and cheerless, and his black hair, which reached to his 
hips, was divided into many thick plaits, bound at the end with 
white ribbons. On a string across his chest he carried a row 
of little cloth dolls, which he played with on his fingers at ban- 
quets. Standing up there in his coal-black shirt with his broad 
arm round a branch, he looked like a pitilessly harsh spirit of 
earth with human puppets on his breast. 

“You are out to catch the Easter magpie, I see,” answered 
the master miner curtly, without greeting. At the same time 
he began to listen attentively all around. “Well, minstrel, 
what news?” 

“You will hear the news soon enough when you reach Ingrid 
Ulfva with all the iron she is expecting so impatiently. To- 
day she is in different kind already. Sick to death as she is, 
she has been carried up to her chamber in the church-tower 
for safety in these troubles. The Earl himself came here but 
now with his two elder sons, to hide them from their kinsmen. 

_ And what right has his son to wear the royal crown? Folke 
- . Filbyter’s kin puts on too great an air.” 
Sir Svantepolk had hitherto kept silence. Alone among 
these rough men, he deemed it more prudent for his knightly 
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honour to feign deafness when they scoffed at his kinsmen. 
But now he began to listen to the woods all about him, like 
the master miner. 

“T am not deceived,” he said. “While you were bandying 
words I sat listening to something else. There are men out 
beating the woods and calling for someone. They must be 
the men of Bellbo. But for whom are they calling? No, no, 
we do not hear aright—it cannot be so!” 

“The men of Bellbo seem to be out searching for Valdemar, 
the Earl’s son,” answered Gistre Harjanson, leaning forward 
among the branches. “I could tell them something. I could 
help them, even if he were taken by the dwarfs. Here’’—he 
put his hand in his pouch—‘‘here I have the stone of victory, 
which I found in the crop of a black woodpecker. And here 
I have the rare white feather from a black raven, which can 
split the toughest rocks. . . .” 

Sir Svantepolk stood crouching in the sledge and stuttered 
with the cold. 

“We have no time to listen to this boaster. He is pleased 
if he can only hear his own voice. But now I see the hoods 
of the beaters. What ho, Bellbo men! What do you say? 
Who, who? It cannot be true—the young King of the Sveas 
and Goths stolen by the dwarfs! Now, miners, you know 
what to do, better than I.” 

He raised his arms and joined in the cry of the Bellbo men, 
who were beginning to appear among the bushes, and all called 
at once: “Valdemar, Valdemar!” 

The sledge had now arrived at the spot where formerly the 
buildings of Folketuna had stood. Stone foundations and half- 
rotten stumps of oak were still to be seen among the grass. 
The grove was looked upon with dread and seldom visited, 
except at the seasons when someone might climb after the 
wonder-working mistletoe or set snares for rare birds. The 
men flocked about the master miner, with side-glances at a 
big stone on which the icicles hung like the arch over a gate- 
way. 

“T know but one thing to do,’ Hulf Skumble answered after 
a moment’s thought. “That is to hasten to Bellbo and ring 
the bell before the sun goes down. If the dwarfs have taken 
the boy, they must then let him go; but if, as God grant, he 
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has only lost his way in the wood, he will be guided by the 
sound of the bell.” 

He urged on his feeble team. Sir Svantepolk fell into the 
seat so that his teeth knocked together, but he took no notice 
and began with a superior air to pull the straw over his shrun- 
ken legs, blue with cold. 

The others were soon left behind. Where the ground rose 
out of the woods, with a free view over the snowy plains, stood 
Ingrid Ulfva’s grey stone church-tower, straight ahead on the 
nearest knoll. The master miner thought of her power and 
of how it was through marriage with her that the Folkungs 
had regained Bellbo from the Ulfung kin. But then the Fol- 
kungs were of dwarf race, and they had taught her magic and 
evil. He knew that she often used to stand in the open belfry 
gazing out, and he remembered the saying: When Ulfva her 
bolster shakes into the weather, there comes a stout horse- 
man from every feather. 

He looked at the lame horse and the ox, which had only one 
horn. “Seven well-laden sledges and fifteen horses I had 
when we set out!” he muttered. “I was to answer for it all 
with my life. And now there are but a few poor bars of iron 
left under the straw.” He almost forgot Valdemar and slack- 
ened his pace again; and yet the last stretch of the road seemed 
to vanish far too quickly. 

He could now see the faces in the turret-windows and the 
guards on the low hill. The spacious enclosure was fenced by 
a palisade of sharp stakes and withies, upon which the wild 
briers wove their bare brambles. Within this stood a ring of 
timber houses, great and small, packed together and grey from 
sun and rain, with snow on their roofs of turf. Above the rest 
rose the hall, with green-painted dragons’ heads on the gable- 
ends. Along the wall of the church a few tents of frieze flut- 
tered in the wind, and before them the fire crackled under pots. 
No smoke rose from any of the wooden buildings, but only 
from one corner of the tower. 

The sledge stopped before the church, and now Hulf 
Skumble, the man honoured in his own country, found himself 
at rich and dreaded Bellbo. 


II 
A Tt the door of the tower stood a big boy with broad, 


straight shoulders and a very dark complexion. His 
hair was shiny and smooth as though combed wet, and 
he had long arms and broad hands. The master miner thought 
a boy like that would make an excellent blacksmith or tinker. 

The boy put his hand to his heart with a gesture of preco- 
cious intelligence and ceremoniousness, and stepped towards 
the sledge. 

“Has none of you seen my brother?” he asked slowly and, 
as it were, tentatively. And on reading the answer in their 
eyes he hastened to add, a trifle more frankly: “If the dwarfs 
do but leave their stone doors ajar and promise to let him play 
with the kidnapped shepherd girls and pat their cheeks, he is 
soon caught. That is the danger with Valdemar—he can never 
say no.” 

Hulf Skumble gave a start when he heard him say “my 
brother.” With some hesitation he took off his cap and low- 
ered it slowly before his leather apron. 

Behind the boy stood a man with the long, determined, tight- 
shut mouth of a West Goth. All knew the shrewd Lawman 
Algot Brynjulfsson, who with their tutor Bjorn Naf instructed 
the Earl’s sons in law and jurisprudence. Now and then he 
had visited the iron mines to inspect the accounts. 

“You say wisely, Magnus,” he said approvingly, laying his 
hand on the boy’s head. “Valdemar is a confiding child who 
wishes everyone well, but two things I have never been able 
to teach him—to obey and to say no. You, Magnus, are my 
best and most diligent pupil and upon you I can always rely.” 

“But how did Valdemar slip out into the woods? Has he 
no playmates to take care of him?” asked Sir Svantepolk, 
putting his bare foot in the snow. 

“Playmates?” Algot Brynjulfsson turned and pointed to 
some children standing behind him. “Here you see little Tyr- 
gils Knutsson, who never tells a lie and never hurts an animal. 
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Here you have my son Karl, who is so wild that if you took 
off his head he would go on dancing like a slaughtered chicken. 
And here is my Folke, who would like to be in every frolic, 
but dares not. They were tired after the journey and I put 
them in the room at the bottom of the tower. I relied most 
on Junker Magnus.” 

“But even he might sleep.” 

“And heavily too. When he awoke, Valdemar had stolen 
out. Some of the guards saw him playing in the fields, but 
they dared not call him.” 

“Then,” continued Sir Svantepolk, crossing himself in grati- 
tude for his safe return, “there is nothing to be done but for 
you, master miner, to go up the tower to her ladyship and give 
the best advice you can. In a question of this sort an old 
woodsman like you has more experience than any of us. You 
will find the stairs inside the church.” 

But Magnus seized the master miner’s arm. 

“You must not say it is Valdemar who has stolen away,” 
he stammered in rising anxiety. ‘Such disobedience would be 
severely punished on Good Friday morning. They know noth- 
ing of it as yet. Better pretend it was someone else—say it 
was I.” 

Algot Brynjulfsson again patted the boy’s head with a tu- 
tor’s pride. 

“That is well meant, my dear child. Always be faithful to 
the brother whom you love so dearly, and who in time to come 
will be master of us all.” 

“T would gladly give my own life, if it could help him,” 
whispered Magnus, looking tearfully from one to the other. 

Hulf Skumble threw down the reins, but bitter was his re- 
gret that he had not run away in time and hidden himself in 
the woods. His eyes were glistening and his ears humming; 
he hardly knew how he found the staircase. 

The walls were so thick that he could not see the ground out- 
side through the narrow lights. Unconsciously, in an en- 
deavour to fix his mind on something indifferent, he counted 
the steps half aloud: eleven, thirteen, fifteen, sixteen, nineteen. 
... In the darkness the broad-shouldered miner came upon 
a door, but it was so narrow that he had to turn sideways and 
squeeze himself between the stone door-posts, and even then 
they tore tufts of wool from his sheepskin. The ceiling was 
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so low that he had to stoop, and at that moment he fancied that 
the whole weight of the tower hung upon his neck like a 
yoke, and he lost his breath. 

A ringing sound as of a tolling bell suddenly filled the tower, 
followed by long reverberations. “Is the Angelus ringing 
already ?” he asked himself, fumbling for his rosary under his 
coat. “Angelus domini nunciavit Marie.” 

Then something struck him which he and the others had 
forgotten till then. It was Wednesday in Holy Week, and 
that evening no bell might be heard in the whole of Christen- 
dom! Then what was the advice worth which he was just 
about to offer the great lady? And what had he left to speak 
of but the iron he had lost, which would perhaps cost him his 
life? 

But there was no room for turning back. To shorten his 
agony and get air to breathe he took the last step. 

He came out into a fairly lofty chamber where Ingrid Ulfva’s 
noisy maids, bare-footed and smudged with soot, were cooking 
at a fire in the corner. They fanned the damp and smoking 
wood, helped each other to tie up their hair, and clambered 
on to benches and buckets to fetch down the loaves, which were 
slung on a pole under the roof. Through the smoke-hole in 
the vaulting came the laughter of a couple of men-at-arms. 
They were busy letting down a copper bowl from the roof of 
the tower to be filled with ale, and this it was that rang with 
the hollow sound of a bell each time it touched the stonework. 
The copper bowl was bordered with a runic scroll and had 
formerly served in the temple of Upsala as a vessel in which 
the blood of the victims was whisked. 

Indistinctly he heard the maids talking about this and saw 
them pointing through the smoke to another door. But he 
could no longer remember what he had to say or what he had 
come for. He only felt he must obey. As soon as he had 
crossed the threshold of the inner chamber he sank on his knees, 
bowing low with his hands on the floor like a thrall, and his 
leather apron creaked loudly. 

This room had a very different appearance. Some candles 
flared and sputtered in an iron holder in the roof and the walls 
were hung with warm blue tapestries. At the narrow window, 
where the stone was decorated with carving, Earl Birger stood 
looking out. On the opposite side stood a table spread with 
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a cloth and a chest covered with cushions. Upon this sat 
Ingrid Ulfva, erect as an altar candle, with her thin fingers 
spread upon her knees and a pillow between her neck and the 
wall. She was the proudest woman that had ever lived, and 
he had heard that she never greeted her noble kinswomen 
with her whole head but only with her eyelids. She was cov- 
ered to the chin with beads and little gold clasps, and although 
she was very old her flowing hair was still raven-black, as were 
her bushy eyebrows. The stinging smoke, which crept in by 
the chinks of the door, soiled the table-cloth, deposited soot in 
all the wrinkles of her face and blackened the sides of her 
finger-nails so that she looked like a Lapp woman in her tent. 

“Folkungs, Folkungs!” thought Hulf Skumble. ‘These are 
the Folkungs. Now I see them, now I am in their hands. 
Holy Trinity, save my poor body from torture!” 

Ingrid Uliva turned her eyes to the door. 

“Where have you my iron?” 

Gracious lady... +” 

“You heard my question. I see by your hammer whence 


you come.” 

“For God’s mercy’s sake . . . there were twelve loads... 
there were eight loads ...no, no, I remember nothing, I 
know nothing . . . Good, gentle Lady Ingrid, whom we all 
bless . . . my wits are gone . . . It was in the border forests 


of Vestmanland that the robbers set upon us. To mock you 
they left two poor bars at the bottom of the sledge. But I saw 
by their shields that they were Filip Knutsson’s and Knut 
Magnusson’s men.” 

At this the Earl at the window was visibly roused, his buff 
sleeves and lappets began to swing. He still kept his place, 
just as an angry bumble-bee hovers a moment buzzing in the 
air before darting down. Then he rushed forward with his 
arms swinging out from his sides. 

He was of middle height, rather bent and very thin and 
wiry, especially about the neck. His bald head had a high 
and dome-like crown; the upper part of his face was broad, 
but it narrowed to a pointed chin. A black lock of hair, de- 
scending to his collar-bone, stood out from each temple and was 
kept together by a plain little clasp of horn. His nut-brown, 
slanting almond eyes were placed very close together. 

“Say that again!” he bellowed, shaking the master miner 
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by the shoulders. “Is it kirismen, is it Folkungs, who plunder 
us on the road? And here they are filling the land with mer- 
cenaries! Will the bloody acre never bear corn again? The 
crown is a toy for children to play with, and a child has got 
it. Have they forgotten already that I, old widower, took to 
wife the late King’s sister and that the right to the throne came 
with her?” 

“They have their rights by other lines, and all Folkungs 
are envious of each other,” answered Ingrid Uliva. “I dis- 
covered that as I rode about at the King’s election and saw 
their fiery faces as they sat blowing their broth. . . . But that 
miner there, he shall be hanged.” 

Hulf Skumble fixed his eyes on the candle-flames and his 
leather apron crackled. Meanwhile the Earl strode across the 
room. Then he sat down abruptly at the table opposite his 
mother, in a sudden access of merriment. His voice sounded 
like a peal of bells. 

“He who is hanged young need never beg in his old age, 
but one does not.-kill one’s horses the day before a battle. This 
fellow has iron in his shoulders which you will find useful. 
Mother, mother, you sit here on Folke Tosspot’s old treasure- 
chest, ruling over lands and mines; but without my leave you 
shall not trample on so much as a mouse. And that, I ween, 
is the only thing you will never forgive me. Look now, how 
many locks that old miser had on his chest! And yet he never 
dreamt that it would hold a royal crown. After all, what do 
I know about the man? Maybe he was a thief, a pander, a 
drunkard. So I choose to be lenient and call him Tosspot. 
Every day of our lives we tread upon earth that was once the 
breast or the cheeks of a man. But to tell the truth I have 
my doubts whether that man ever existed.” 

He threw out his words like stones, unconscious of their 
cruelty and too rich in noble ancestors to concern himself with 
a heathen peasant. Then he relapsed into silence and sat play- 
ing with his silver spoon. 

“Why are you silent, my son?” his mother asked. 

“When the cat is lapping milk he cannot purr.” 

“But I don’t see you eating anything. Here, break off a 
bit of this Thor’s cake which the maids have baked for Easter. 
I can well see that some thought has hold of you to-day. 1 
call to mind a pretty proverb: When the dandelion has been 
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visited by the bee, she droops her golden crown to the ground 
until the fruit is ripe.” 

“A nasty sticky fruit! You have so many pretty sayings, 
mother. You have always been my good conscience and I 
wish I could take you with me in a well-waxed nut, like my 
tinder. And now I’l! borrow your scissors and cut off these 
two locks that are too thick for my mailed cap. And then I’ll 
bind them on your wrist, so, just like the knight in the ballad 
when he has to leave his lady-love. To-night I must ride back 
to my army. There is so much to be seen to: the men of 
Nerike are hot-headed and out of hand, and the men of Hel- 
singland have good bows but aim too high.” 

“Go then, dear son, and have no care for me. If need be, 
I can still be hoisted on horseback and lead my housecarls. 
There is more work than enough for a widow on the land when 
the Easter baking is done. . . . But if you are beaten?” 

“T am not a man for ringing bells, mother, or for carrying 
about St. Erik’s bones. But I am trying quietly to provide me 
with new and stout weapons. Then I shall spread my men over 
a whole district in little bands who will pretend they are in 
flight, you see’’—he bent towards her and dropped his voice— 
“and when once I have got bites on enough hooks I shall sud- 
denly haul in the whole line. There is still a little of the sly 
peasant left in Earl Birger.” 

“And if the rebels beat you after all?” 

“Then I shall take them with lies, with guile, with treach- 
ery ee 

He stretched out his arms and took hold of the corners of 
the table, while gazing at her intently. The drops,of sweat 
trickled down his cheeks. 

She reached over the cloth, took. his head’in her trembling 
hands and drew. it so close-to her own that their eyelids nearly 
touched. Her voice was deep and thick. 

“Then you will take them with treachery. Birger, my; son,, 
we two never pay heed to what the gossips say: of us.” 

He gently raised her hands to the crown of his head. 

“And when I have them fenced round by my: spears I shalt 
say at the first blast of the horn: You Goths, I have taken the 
head of Filip Knutsson. And at the second blast I shall say: 
You Sveas, the scion of St. Erik’s house has lost his life.” 

The.-Earl and his, mother smiled at each. other in the way, 
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peculiar to the Folkungs—a fleeting, silent gleam on lips and 
eyes, which darted first to one side, then to the other. After 
that the face instantly regained its usual gloomy expression. 

“May blessings attend you,” she prayed over him, “even if 
your deeds be evil . . . for the sake of the child. I am like 
the owl in the woods; I love nothing on earth but my own 
offspring.” 

“Aye, Valdemar is a good child,” he muttered; “and Mag- 
nus already talks like the driest of law-books. He will sup- 
port his brother when he stumbles, if I only arm him with a 
little power. They will be a fine pair of brothers. Soon I 
shall have the realm in shape for them. They will only have 
to sit in their castles and listen to their fiddlers and take counsel 
with their goldsmiths and weavers and have a care not to 
offend any man. That is enough for them. The whole land 
shall re-echo with their praises. To me the rough work and 
the deeds that men judge harshly. To me perchance the brand- 
ing at the eleventh hour. If they are righteous, they will 
judge the old Earl harshly, who was still base-born enough 
for base deeds. . . . Even if they should shrink from blam 
ing their own father aloud in hall, they will yet do so later 
when they sit about the fire. I forgive them.” 

Ingrid Ulfva rose unsteadily and, groping with her sooty 
fingers among the tapestries, she pointed to a little shield hang- 
ing on a hook. 

“That is Valdemar’s shield. Let things go as they may with 
us, so long as we keep that shield so bright that the angels 
can be mirrored in it... . And now you are to take me up 
to the top of the tower, that the people may see us together 
for the last time before you ride away. Let me try to help you 
with your coat of mail... alas, it is too much for me, so 
heavy is it! But I will buckle your belt... like the fair 
maid in the ballad.” 

He had risen, but when she was about to help him with the 
belt she fell upon his shoulder and he had to set her down 
on the bench. In doing so, he happened to tread on the 
beard of the master miner. He had entirely forgotten him, 
and was not in the least concerned at having had so simple a 
witness. 

“Here, take the whole cake, man, and stuff it under your 
apron,” he jested, breaking into his former noisy and_be- 
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wildering gaiety. “Then go down and draw up your men and 
make them take the oath of fealty. Are you not yet satis- 
fied? Have you more on your mind?” 

The master miner was still lying like a crumpled sack and 
had not taken in much of what had been said. He had been 
thinking all the time of how he could put his chief errand into 
words and was surprised to find that, though in his native place 
he had always passed for a plain, freespoken man, a single 
hour at Bellbo had taught him lying and cringing. 

“I have, dear Earl,” he began tentatively, plucking up 
courage. “There is a little boy down there who has stolen into 
the woods and perhaps has been carried off.” 

“One raisin less in the dish does not spoil a banquet.” 

“True enough, but whether he has been taken by the dwarfs 
or has lost his way, he might be saved if we rang the bell.” 

“What, on Holy Thursday Eve?” 

“Tt is death to touch the bell to-day ; I know that, dear master.” 

The Earl closed one eye and winked at him. 

“T must teach you to use guile, my good miner. Make an 
innocent child ring it! For a child there is no punishment but 
seven strokes of the birch on Good Friday morning instead of 
one. And a child can stand that.” 

The master miner shook his head, but the Earl turned his 
back and he saw it was of no use to tempt fate a second time. 
So he made his way backwards into the outer chamber, and 
on reaching it stood up and stretched his aching back. 

When he came down Magnus and the others were waiting 
in expectation under the lee of the church. One of the little 
sons of Algot was holding a torch, in case the Earl gave per- 
mission to burn off the straw that was bound about the clapper. 
The bell hung in its low belfry in front of them, and the sun 
had already sunk behind the wood. 

The smoke of the torch made a long black stripe on the 
church-wall, but higher up the smoke was driven to both sides, 
so that the soot formed a high black cross. 

“Behold the sign,” said the master miner, and they all bowed 
and crossed themselves; “the holy Easter sign! Woe to the 
man, in this life and in purgatory, who touches the bell to- 
night. None can do it but an innocent child, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven and such a one can only be punished 
with seven strokes of the birch on Good Friday morning. But 
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bethink you well, little men. I see how uneasily Algot Bryn- 
julfsson shakes his head. An honest tutor such as he will not 
spare the rod. It will be a torture such as your tender bodies 
have never yet known. There will be a bloody and blistered 
back which will not bear clothes for many a day.” 

“T am the one who will do it,’ said Magnus, his eyes wet 
with fright. He tried to snatch the torch, but the sons of 
Algot would not let it go. 

“Let him have the torch,” ordered Algot Brynjulfsson, his 
broad West Goth’s mouth pursed with delight. “Happy the 
King who has such a brother.” 

“Aye, for my brother’s sake!’ Magnus kept muttering on 
his way to the belfry. And as the straw flared up about the 
bell and he wound the rope of the clapper round his hand, he 
still repeated his half-sobbing “For my brother’s sake!” 


Ill 
Bt: even the first stroke of the bell had sounded, Mag- 
nus dropped the rope with a loud shout. 

“Look, look!” he cried, still trembling with fright as 
he pointed to the edge of the wood. “Valdemar has not been 
taken by the dwarfs. He has only been out with Gistre Har- 
janson to catch the Easter magpie. That’s like him; we ought 
to have thought of it.” 

The edge of the wood had quickly become black with people, 
singing and shouting. Beaters, miners and Finns had joined 
the crowd of holiday-making youths that they had found in the 
woods. Valdemar was easy to recognize as he leapt and danced 
at the head of the others in a fair red cloak and a cap edged 
with white. Behind him ran Gistre Harjanson, the minstrel, 
with the captive bird, which still had the snare on its feet and 
flapped its wings, trying to escape. Some wore goats’ skins 
with the horns on, or big, ugly masks of wood and wax. Fishes’ 
heads, toads, wolves and bears danced along, but most had 
wound red rags about their arms and legs to look like devils. 
One devil ran out in front of the rest, seized the torch and stuck 
it into the jaws of the boar’s mask he wore, and then ran on 
with sparks and flames about his snout. Magnus fled from the 
belfry in terror and disgust and hid his face in Algot Brynjulfs- 
son’s mantle. 

Little groups of goatherds and shepherdesses now began to 
collect on the high ground. At first they stood bashfully, ad- 
vanced a few steps and stopped again, awkward and stupid in 
each other’s presence. This went on for a long time, but at 
last, however they managed it, they arrived outside the church 
at the same time as the crowd from the woods. And then they 
found their tongues. 

Both priest and sexton kept out of the way on an evening like 
this, but as though by a secret understanding the key was in 
the church-door. This was an old custom. As soon as the 
minstrel had kicked the door open, the band rushed in, wild as 
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a lot of berserks. The wooden discipline that had pressed on 
their necks like a yoke the whole long year fell to pieces like 
rotten timber. They now vied with one another in insulting 
all that they had been forced to bow before and honour. They 
seemed drunken though they were not, for custom demanded 
that they should let themselves go, and some of them rolled up 
their sleeves and took off their belts as though preparing to 
attack invisible beings. Their fighting spirit was begotten of 
defiance and fright and was blended with a secret belief in the 
old banned and forbidden gods of growth and of the weather, 
who still lived in the wilds. There was scarcely a man who had 
not met them at some time. Nixies and elves had plucked the 
ax from their hands or snapped the arrow as they drew the 
bow. They had had sisters or sweethearts who had been 
carried off or spirited away. One old man still had a split lip 
from a stone that a giant had flung at him. They knew what 
power dwelt in the fire which they had to carry cautiously into 
the forest for clearing, and they invoked it with incantations 
the meaning of which they no longer understood. This was the 
sorcery that the dwarf Jorgrimme had once mumbled over his 
magic drum and the master and mistress of the house over their 
ploughing and baking and slaughtering. They had seen the 
lightning burn their barns and scorch their fields. They had 
seen women to whom they had never given a thought suddenly 
gain such witchery over them that they could neither eat nor 
sleep. On stormy nights they had heard panting horses gallop 
on the roof of the house, and they had suddenly lost their way 
on paths they had known for years. 

“We do not forget you, mighty ones of the wood,” they 
chanted in a tone of mingled complaint and defiance. ‘No, we 
shall never forget you, and now we shall make oe kind to us 
for the whole year.’ 

In a nasal drawl they mimicked the Christian Mass, and the 
boldest of them ran up to the altar and defiled it. 

“Jesus Christ,” they cried, “if you are the god of the country, 
show your power by cleaning up after us!” 

Their laughter resounded through the little country church. 
They believed in Christ as firmly as in the vault over their 
heads, but once or twice in the course of the year they had to 
deny Him in order to bribe and appease more malicious powers. 
The very next day they would pray to Him as before, counting 
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the beads of their rosary, but now they incited each other with 
the rivalry of the audacious. The timid hid behind the bolder, 
pushing them in the back with their thumbs to urge them on and 
laughing in their ears. Finally the minstrel took down from 
the wall a high wooden cross which was used in funeral pro- 
cessions. He laid it against the altar-rail, handed Valdemar a 
miner’s hammer and told him to crucify the Easter magpie. 

Valdemar was caught by the frenzy of the rest. Their mock- 
ing defiance ran through his veins and licked his heart like a 
flame. He looked like a young god of thunder as he swung 
his hammer, slender and handsome with fair flowing hair. 

The tortured bird opened and shut its black beak and 
hissed hoarsely. Amid pushing and struggling, fingers were 
stretched from every side, trying to touch the cross, while all 
began to howl the incantation in a single breath. 

“Bird of shame, witch of shame, mock and flutter, croak 
and mutter, die for our sins and fly to the Black Witch, to 
Stel ie 

Valdemar raised the cross and carried it out of the church 
at the head of the band. 

His arms failed him, for the cross was heavy. When he 
reached the church-yard and tried to break into a run, he 
narrowly escaped falling into an open grave. A musty smell 
of corpses met his nostrils. 

“What is this?” he asked, stepping back a pace in alarm. 

Then he bent forward to look into the grave, and saw a heap 
of brown and decomposing corpses of children lying in it, but 
one little child was still alive and wailed feebly. 

The minstrel advanced to the edge and clenched his fist at 
the dark pit. He was shaking all over and the muscles of his 
face twitched ; for a long while he could not utter a sound. At 
last he made ready to descend and took up the ladder which 
lay beside the grave. 

“You ask what it is!” said he. “Happy innocent child, so 
you do not know! What is it? It is this new power that 
steals upon us in our homes and in the fields and tears the 
tongue out of our mouths and the heart out of our breasts 
and commands us to be as dead as stones. Where are now 
the straight, proud peasant women, where are the men who 
stood at their gate bow in hand and answered boldly for their 
deeds? I envy you your ignorance, young master, and I'll 
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tell you what this is. It is the miners’ iron that has been 
forged into chains, while your aunt is dressed in pearls and 
marten skins. It is stifled groans. It is a thousand little 
lizards that have grown together into the monster that now 
lies upon us, blowing corruption into our nostrils. It is our 
people’s dry and righteous law, Valdemar, the masterpiece of 
Lawmen and earls and the apple of your father’s eye.” 

He raised the half-dead child, which was a girl, and held 
her up before him. 

It was the first time Valdemar had seen a maid with no 
clothes on. He stood awhile, looking at her. It surprised him 
that she was not more comely. 

“T myself once lay in such a grave as this,” Gistre Harjanson 
went on. “It is the law that when enemies have harried the 
land and any children are born of their ravishings, they shall 
be thrown into a grave to perish in Easter week. That is why 
I am called the son of Harrying. If anyone will bring such 
a child within the law by a gift to the Church, he may do so. 
But how many can afford that sport! Nor do I know what 
merciful man it was who saved me from the jaws of the earth. 
I only know that my birth has made me despised. I am the 
crossroads, that nobody passes without throwing a stone. If 
any man slays me, my death will go unavenged. My name 
is ill luck, without hope of mercy.” 

“T cannot bear to hear the little one moan,” stammered 
Valdemar. 

“Then take her up, young foster-father. Now I will give her 
into the hands of the shepherdesses, who will take care of her 
for you. And she shall be called Yrsa Harjandotter.” 

Valdemar nodded and watched a couple of shepherdesses 
wrap the child in rags and carry it away. He had turned quite 
pale. He shrank back and tried to find refuge behind the arms 
of the miners, but was seized and held fast on every side. New 
forms kept limping up and fumbling for a scrap of his clothing 
to take hold of. There were sailors who had murdered their 
skipper and had been punished by the loss of one hand. There 
were thieves who had filched a measure of malt or a leather 
apron and had had an ear lopped off. There were lawfully 
bought wives who had been unfaithful to their husbands and 
had had their noses cut off. All these maimed wretches had 
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some mutilation to show him and tell him of, and some of 
them strewed earth on their heads. 

“Have you no help for us too?” they lamented. “See, we 
strew mould upon our heads. We know that we are great 
sinners. We are but human.” 

“You are not to harm him!” cried the little shepherdesses, 
as they fingered his fur-trimmed cap inquisitively or stroked 
his soft hair. One of them kissed him on the cheeks and 
finally on the mouth. 

“Why, he looks like a little dairymaid who lives on milk 
and berries,” she said. “And how is he to join the heathen 
dance around the Easter bonfire in those thin shoes? They 
will make no noise at all.” 

He was raised off his feet in the crush and no longer felt 
the ground under him. The minstrel took his hand firmly and 
opened the fingers, holding them on the cross, which he had 
let go. 

“You must always be with us,” he cried in his mighty voice. 
“And you shall break our fetters in pieces and trample upon 
them. You shall bid our enemies defiance. Swear to do this, 
swear by the magpie on the cross, swear by the Devil, swear!” 

“T want to be good to you all,” whispered Valdemar in a 
frightened voice, almost inaudible. But then his eyes flashed. 
“Yes,” he said, “I will always trample on your fetters.” 

The crowd moved forward again and dragged him across 
the field with loud shouts of joy. Algot Brynjulfsson leapt 
from his hiding-place and cried that none might touch even 
the garments of a crowned king with impunity. And in learned 
words he sought to explain that the Earl was not answerable 
for laws which were older than his time and of which the 
landed franklins were the foremost champions. But he was 
forced back unheard against the church-wall and stood there 
with Magnus under his cloak like a bird with its young beneath 
its wing. 

As soon as Valdemar found himself free, the colour came 
back to his cheeks and his terror vanished as quickly as it had 
come. For the first time in his life he found himself un- 
guarded, and he felt that these poor wretches in their hearts 
were as childlike as himself. The cross with the Easter magpie 
was now being waved by other hands; he took the girl who 
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had kissed him round the waist and danced away with her 
over the stubble. 

While this was going on, the grooms in the stable were busy 
crossing the shafts of all the wagons. In the kitchen up in 
the tower the maids put out the fire and laid all the rakes 
and brooms across one another, lest they might mount them 
in their sleep and ride away to join the witches. “Look, look!” 
they cried, pointing to the yellow tops of the clouds. “North 
of the forests among the mountains they have forgotten to tie 
up the bells. Those are the witches riding on the flying bells!” 

They stood trembling hand in hand with wide staring eyes. 

In the inner chamber Earl Birger was making ready to go 
and buckling on his coat of mail. Now and then he paused 
by the loophole and muttered something about ancient customs 
over which the Church had no power and which he dared not 
challenge, least of all in times of unrest such as these. A 
nation was made up not only of men, but also of men with 
the heads of beasts, and once in a while they had to rave and 
howl. “At any rate,” he said, “I am glad my own sons are 
lying asleep in their chamber by the side of their tutor, with 
the fresh Easter rod hanging on the wall.” 

When he was ready he took his mother by the elbows and 
led her before him to the stair. Then he took her in his arms 
and carried her up to the flat roof of the tower, and she was 
no heavy burden. 

The watchmen hastily made way, and the Earl’s blue banner 
with the Folkung lion upon three transverse bands, which had 
been flying all day, beat and flapped in the wind. A confused 
murmur came from below, where the older and steadier miners 
were drawn up to take the oath of fealty to the house. And 
many of the household joined them when they saw their mighty 
master and mistress on the tower. 

The Earl looked with pride and pleasure over his land, the 
richest and most fertile in the country. In the wintry twilight 
the hilly fields of East Gothland spread out on every side, with 
rich crops coming up under the crust of snow. The Easter 
bonfire blazed on Folke Filbyter’s grave-mound, and the sound 
of goats’ horns and tramping wooden shoes was heard far and 
wide. The cross stood in the midst of the flames, and the 
boulders that had been laid about the fire rolled down the slope 
with a sound as of thunder within the mound. 
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The Earl set Ingrid Ulfva on the parapet, but kept his arm 
around her. She bent forward over her people and held up 
Valdemar’s light little shield. 

“Took what the Earl leaves in my charge!” she cried as 
loudly as she was able. ‘This is your King’s shield, a child’s 
shield, bright and shining without a stain. A clear morning 
gives promise of a great day. May Folkung virtue one day 
be a proverb in the North!” 


IV 


Ncrip Utrva was dead, and the Earl had destroyed his 
| enemies. The seed which the Aisir, in the evening of their 

power, had laid in the earth, was accomplishing its destiny, 
and the Tree of the Folkungs now overshadowed the whole 
land. The shields of Saint Knut, of Harald Gille, of the 
Sverkers and the Eriks, hung as trophies upon its branches. 
At its foot gentle and simple listened in hope and fear to 
every murmur of the leaves above. If it boded ill, there was 
no living thing in the land but lost its rest. Horn-blasts and 
war-cries chased the cattle from the pasture and the fox from 
his lair. Corn and herbs were trampled down, the fish in the 
water saw long twenty-oared ships row over them and sink 
and lie fast in the muddy bottom. But the years passed quickly, 
and other times came. Harps played in Bellbo hall and its 
floor was so thickly strewed with boughs and rushes that a 
heavy-armed man might walk with silent steps. 

Valdemar grew up and was the only one of the brothers who 
had his first ancestor’s fair hair. He had also inherited much 
of his calm, easy-going nature and his liking for outlaws and 
other wild companions. He loved his realm as a yeoman’s 
son loves his home; he walked in a dream and heard nothing 
but the chirping of birds. Nor did any burden weigh upon 
him, for his father decided everything, carried out everything 
and brooked no contradiction. He brought him Sofia, daughter 
of the murdered Erik Plowpenny, from Denmark; and, being 
himself a widower, he took the widow of Erik’s. murderer and 
brother, King Abel. The two women kissed with chilly lips, 
but, being used to seeing gallows and headsmen’s blocks on 
every hill, they wasted no words on the past. “May he but 
find me fair!’ was Sofia’s only thought as she rode to meet 
Valdemar. And indeed he found her fair enough and was 
glad to be able to sit at home in the lady’s chamber and no 
longer be troubled on account of other women. 

Valdemar moved about to different houses according to the 
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season, but the Earl liked his Bellbo best. Yet he took care 
that everything should be ordered after the manner of foreign 
courts, and when he came on a visit Valdemar increased his 
state in order to please him. The Earl then sat at his left hand 
and wore a gold crown like his own, though smaller and plainer. 
The more dishes were brought in and the more grandly the 
harpers played, the brighter shone the countenance of the 
dreaded Earl. The bushy locks had grown again on his temples 
and were as black as ever in spite of his advanced age, and 
his gaiety was as noisy as before. But it was derived from a 
wine that is not drawn from casks—from the foaming juice 
of triumphant success and power. He charmed the women by 
his knightly jesting and the men by his dry and terse way of 
settling every question. Often he forgot entirely that he was 
a guest, and would scold the attendants and order a dance to 
be broken off in the middle. Or again he would walk through 
the whole palace from kitchen to loft, inspect the accounts, 
dismiss and punish and interrogate everyone he met. And 
Valdemar thought it quite in order that he and all his house- 
hold should still be under his father’s discipline. But in his 
heart was a hatred of all constraint, and he began secretly to 
long for the old man’s death. 

He dreamed of the day when he could throw off the heavy 
mantle of ceremony and show himself as he was. Nor did he 
forget that the Earl was the lingering shadow of a time when 
the Folkungs still had to struggle for power with blood on their 
hands, and it was irksome for him to have to take part in cir- 
cuits and assizes. It is true he heard even the common people 
praise the Earl’s peaceful policy, but every law, even the wisest, 
sounded at last in his ears like a hammer beating on a handcuff. 
Was it not enough then that these laws had at last been made? 
Were they now to be hooked fast to his royal robes and rustle 
after him wherever he went? He never felt free or contented 
till he was on his way back to the women’s apartments, for there 
he was at home. The women stood at the gates and followed 
him with their eyes, especially the young girls, and felt a stab 
at the heart when he greeted them familiarly like sisters. He 
sat his horse, rosy-cheeked and fresh with his waving yellow 
hair, and looked as guileless as an altar-candle on Holy Inno- 


cents’ Day. 
_ One autumn the Earl’s new wife had gone to South Jutland, 
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and his sons decided to meet at the newly built palace of Bellbo 
to amuse the old man. It lay at a short distance from the 
church, in a grove near the reedy lake Taker. 

The first day they all rested after the journey. The second 
they ate their fill after the long sleep. And on the third the 
versatile Sir Svantepolk was to arrange a tournament in the 
foreign fashion. He it was who had most experience of such 
things, and he was up with the sun. Some thieves had been 
hanged a short time before in the very field where the games 
were to be held. Before cutting them down he had their bodies 
tied up in sacks so that they should not fall to pieces. Still 
fuddled by the last night’s mead, he forgot to have the sacks 
taken away, and they were left on the spot behind some hazel- 
bushes. The result was that masses of flies, still scenting the 
corpses but unable to get at them, settled obstinately on every- 
thing in the vicinity. But as the wind blew the other way Sir 
Svantepolk at first noticed nothing and calmly arrayed himself 
in his magnificent armour, fastening as usual in his mailed cap 
the shred of linen that had belonged to the lady of his heart. 

A rope was stretched around the lists, and at last the spec- 
tators were summoned by blasts of the horn. The Earl ap- 
peared with a cheerful flush on his face, bearing before him 
a long grey two-handed sword. 

“Hearken all!” he called to the assembly. “I have caused 
the holy sword Grane to be brought from Holmger’s tomb in 
the convent of Sko. It is said that if any man whose conscience 
is not clear carry this sword, it will crumble into dust, or he 
himself will die. This sword I offer as the prize of victory 
to-day.” 

He seated himself on the wooden bench, with his son’s wife, 
Sofia, at his right hand. She was fair and buxom, and her 
rich yellow hair fell upon her shoulders like a heavy veil. On 
his other side sat Jutta, her younger sister, who had just made 
the long journey through forest and swamp from sheer longing 
to see her. She carried her head thrust forward, as though 
her sparkling eyes sought something far away. Though she 
had not yet taken nun’s vows, she already wore the cloister 
habit and her slight form was wrapt in the veil. But on her 
feet she wore worldly shoes, richly jewelled. Valdemar sat 
next to her, and on the stool before him sat his youngest 
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brothers, the silent Erik and the stout Bengt, who was already 
clad in churchman’s black. The Earl had nearly all his family 
about him. He lacked only the daughter he had bestowed on 
the son of the King of Norway, and Junker Magnus, who was 
at Nykopingshus, and whom he had expected in vain. This an- 
noyed him, but he put the blame on the bad state of the roads 
and would not betray his weakness for him by postponing the 
tournament arranged on his account. 

The rest of the benches, which extended the whole length 
of the lists, were gradually filled with Folkungs. This took 
time, for the Folkungs were slow and solemn in their move- 
ments, looking to one side or behind them, seldom to the front, 
The black-haired ones had big hooked noses and round backs ; 
they were noisy and boastful in their speech. They talked of 
poisoned food, smacking their tongues, and wore a number of 
dirks, chains and jewels, and handsome, bright-coloured clothes. 
The red-haired, on the other hand, had freckled faces, promi- 
nent paunches, and their talk was all of buying land. Or they 
would turn to the nurses who stood behind them, rocking the 
Folkung children in their arms, like dolls swathed in gold lace. 
Some of the ladies held whispered conversations with the wise 
women, whom they always had with them to tire their hair, 
dress herbs against toothache, and help them in childbirth. And 
that came yearly, often with twins or triplets. But among them 
were many fine lords and ladies. They all knew that in a few 
years they would be dead and that soon the glossy Folkung 
horses would no longer carry them about the country. They 
knew that grass and moss would grow over proud Bellbo, that 
the plough would turn up their bones, that others would possess 
their lands and melt down their coronets for new jewels to be 
worn at weddings and dances. But not one of them thought 
of these things. The women were thinking of how to hold up 
their skirts in front and how their cloak sat, how one of the 
widows had inherited too costly a mantle from her aunt and 
how her daughter’s robe was far too long and trailing. And 
ever and anon a brief and silent Folkung smile flitted down 
the ranks. 

Many lances were broken, and the pages pushed their way 
among the nurses, offering sweetened water and bread and 
relishes. Sir Svantepolk was everywhere, praising, cursing, 
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giving advice and stumbling over his gilt spurs. But time was 
drawing on, and at last he took his station in the middle of the 
lists. 

“Virtuous and high-born ladies and damsels!”’ he cried pom- 
pously. “Once upon a time there was a noble and handsome 
knight, who was so beloved of women, happy man, that every 
day he had to bind a fresh glove on his helmet. For these 
frequent changes he was given the name of Vielbyter.** Vir- 
tuous and high-born ladies and damsels! from this far-famed 
Crusader, who is said to have sailed even to the Holy Land— 
the beat of oars can still be heard at night from his grave- 
mound—from this champion renowned for his gentle 
Mannetaes 

Sir Svantepolk discovered a furtive, half-scornful smile on 
the Earl’s lips and began to stammer and hurry his speech. 

“From him is descended the proud stock which is now the 
most powerful in the North and which I see here assembled 
before me. By this linen in my hat, I too have loved and 
through love have become a true knight! What a base and 
despicable brawling is war with its burnings and slaughter! 
We knights will abolish war. Men must be highly placed be- 
fore they can fight for honour alone. The tilting-ground is 
the right place of meeting for knights, and for that reason it 
must be held sacred. Virtuous and high-born ladies and 
damsels! there has come nevertheless an unknown knight with 
no token upon his plain grey shield. The grey and brown 
hues of earth, which are under the protection of the pale, dim 
star Saturn, are his colours, and he obstinately refuses to tell 
me his name. But he challenges anyone who dares to meet 
him.” 

A joyful murmur was the only answer, for everyone knew 
that an unknown knight was part of the game and nobody took 
it very seriously. But Sir Svantepolk was excited and came 
forward to the benches. 

“Virtuous and high-born ladies and damsels! Who can an- 
swer for it that he has the proper number of ancestors and is 
not a base-born man who will sully his opponent—that he has 


24 Filbyter, the surname of the original Folke, may be translated as 
the man of much booty. Sir Svantepolk here interprets it as the man 
of many changes. Earl Birger, as we have seen, was less complimentary 
to his ancestor and called him Tosspot—in Swedish, Fyllbulter. 
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never spoken ill of a woman, never taken advantage of an 
unarmed man? And he may be so ignorant of the laws of 
chivalry that he will deal dangerous wounds, which are not 
allowed.” 

He sent Valdemar a meaning look, and the King instantly 
stood up in his new armour, inlaid with bright silver. 

“I think I have already seen the desire of the noble ladies 
and damsels,” Valdemar said. “It is my order that the un- 
known knight be admitted, and I myself accept his challenge.” 

The Folkungs stretched their necks all along the line and 
stared at the Earl. He looked up from the hilt of the sword, 
in glad surprise at Valdemar’s unwonted readiness to fight. 

“Sir Svantepolk,” he said, “it is my will that the King’s 
command be obeyed.” 

A moment later the unknown came in sight among the hazel- 
bushes, mounted on a big, heavy stallion with hairy hoofs and 
bearded like a goat. The rider himself looked big and broad 
in his more useful than ornamental armour, and his face was 
hidden by the visor of his helmet. His long, narrow, slightly 
convex shield was of the same unrelieved dun colour as the 
ground. He kept his tilting lance in rest, though his horse 
stamped impatiently and tried to rear. But behind him many 
more armed men rode up, at first two by two but afterwards 
in such numbers that the Earl exclaimed in amazement: 

“Who is it in Sweden’s land that has such a following?” 

Then, whether by a change of wind or by the air being 
stirred as so many men sprang up in confusion and seized their 
weapons, the smell of the forgotten corpses spread rapidly, and 
with it the flies. They hung in bunches around the horses’ eyes 
and settled on men’s faces and hands. It was of no use hitting 
at them or flapping them with gloves; they were so thick that 
many a red cloak looked quite black about the shoulders. 
Jutta’s scared eyes seemed to say: “Are these the Folkungs? 
Why did I come hither ?” 

A multitude of the common people had also assembled, but 
they stood farther off, and there was a moment of silence and 
irresolution, in which nothing was heard but the clatter and 
rustle as people tried to chase away the flies. 

A horse decked with a cloth that almost swept the ground 
was led out to Valdemar. He smiled the whole time and hur- 
riedly fastened his helmet, which had only a short visor, so that 
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his gentle face was scarcely covered. If he had been joining 
a dance he could not have looked calmer and happier. As soon 
as he was in the saddle he fastened the red shield with the 
crowned Danish lions upon his arm. 

The spectators were so moved by the gallant sight that they 
forgot their misgivings and tears came into the women’s eyes. 

A cloud of dust rose round the horses’ hoofs. The unknown 
knight’s charger reared and dashed forward, and the blunt 
lances crossed. 

“Jesus, help!” muttered Sir Svantepolk, throwing his hand 
to his forehead. ‘The King’s horse is too weak.” 

A crash was heard and then a heavy clatter. Before anyone 
knew what was happening, Valdemar was thrust out of his 
saddle and lay at full length on the ground with broken lance. 

The unknown at once sprang from his horse. He hastened 
to pick up Valdemar, who was covered with sand and horse- 
dung, and the squires helped to dust his armour with their 
cloaks. But Valdemar laughed and waved his hand both to 
the common people and to the Folkungs, without a sign of 
shame or regret. And, seeing this, they waved back to him. 
But there were two who never moved. They were the Earl, 
whe bit his lip and turned red to the roots of his hair, and Sofia, 
Valdemar’s own Queen. She threw a sneer, dry and hard, to 
her sister. 

Valdemar drew off his steel gauntlet and offered his hand to 
the victor in friendly and good-natured fashion. 

“My horse and arms go to the victor,” said he. 

Then the unknown was forced to take off his helmet, dis- 
closing a broad, dark face with thin, hollow cheeks. His dark- 
brown hair lay smooth and shiny on his crown; countless little 
wrinkles surrounded the eyes, which shone with a dark fire. 
The weathered lips and the round chin were also scored with 
little wrinkles. His bearing spoke of untried strength and 
was altogether that of a warrior. He seemed well used to 
his heavy suit of iron and practised in all exercises on the 
tilting-ground. Yet he showed no sign of joy, but rather acute 
embarrassment. 

“It’s the Tinker!” cried Sofia scornfully. “He it is who 
throws his own brother and lord into the dirt!” 

And indeed everyone saw at once that it was Junker Magnus; 
but what surprised them was that he had been able at Nyko- 
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pingshus to train himself to such a pitch of skill and to arm so 
many men. A general cheer was on the point of breaking out, 
but the Earl was raging. He twirled the sword that stood be- 
tween his knees, and handed it, after a moment’s hesitation, to 
the Queen. All along the Folkungs’ benches people were 
silently wiping the flies from their ears and eyes. 

Magnus took off his gauntlet and gave Valdemar his big 
hand, which had many wrinkles on the prominent finger-joints 
and nails cut short. 

“I assure you, brother,” he said, “it was my horse’s fault. 
I did all I could to hold him in. Believe me and forgive me!” 

“Nonsense! No assurances!” replied Valdemar. “Sport is 
sport, and here every man has a right to do his best. I should 
not have taken it so ill, had I unhorsed you. In truth I have 
no ambition to be called the first in any sport. No, sport is 
sport, | say. Now let me lead you to the Queen, that you may 
receive from her fair hands the prize that rightly falls to the 
victor.” 

He continued to shake his brother’s hand as he led him 
forward to the bench. 

“T congratulate my kinsman,” said the Queen with feigned 
flattery. “I congratulate my kinsman on having so fiery a 
horse and so unpretending a brother. I dare not attach to my 
kinsman’s helm so simple a love-token as that which Sir Svante- 
polk in his youth received from the lady of his heart, but I com- 
mit to you the holy sword Grane. Wear it in loyalty and with 
a stainless conscience, that it may never crumble to dust.” 

“She cannot bear dark-skinned men,” he thought as he cour- 
teously leaned forward. “She has hated me from the moment 
we first met. Women are strange with their forebodings.”— 
But aloud he said: ‘Though I receive so enviable a reward 
from the hands of my fair kinswoman, I am still cast down, 
for my success was not due to my own merit but to a wretched 
chance. I declare it openly—honestly.” 

At the last words he turned to his father, but the Earl stood 
up, wild with anger, and went his way with all the Folkung 
guests. : ; 

They scattered with their wives and nurses in wandering 
groups among the yellow oaks. The month was October. 
Corn and hay were under roof, the grain was in the barns, 
hops and bog myrtle were gathered for brewing. The long 
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rows of beehives were well covered with rye straw, the thralls 
had drawn up the boats, and the talk of the housecarls in the 
stables was of beating the bounds and autumn beer feasts. But 
when the bowstring twanged on the wall both masters and serv- 
ants ran for their arms, for it was the sign that there was 
game in the woods. 

In the guest-house the sons of Algot helped Magnus to shake 
the flies out of his mantle and take off his armour and his 
white undergarments. 

“Why do you look at me so strangely?” he asked. “I am 
not fond of staring.” 

They made no answer and brought out his indoor clothes, and 
he continued with a heat that was unusual with him: 

“Lucky that my beloved brother cares so little for knightly 
distinction. Though he fell with a crash in the horse-dung, 
I believe he was honestly amused by the whole adventure, 
as soon as he found he was unhurt. If he had got a scratch 
it would not have been so well. Now he will make fun of his 
misfortune the whole evening. ... Why do you cast down 
your eyes?” 

“We don’t know what to do with our eyes so as to please you. 
It was a proud sight when you stood over your fallen brother 
in your grey armour like a storm-cloud and humbled him 
before all the people. But your lance went clean through the 
Queen’s heart.” 

Magnus went out and made his way pensively to the house 
where the King lodged. The court-yard was surrounded on 
its four sides by long, tarred timber buildings, overshadowed 
by oaks. In the centre stood a tall image of the Virgin Mary, 
painted and gilded. Richly decorated arcades ran along both 
sides of the houses, and the trampled straw of stables and 
cowhouses showed yellow through the open doors. On the 
stone tower in one corner was a circle with sun, moon and 
stars, and a gnomon to show the time. But the shadow was 
now growing faint and spreading over the whole wall, for it 
was dusk. 

A flight of steps led up to the bedchamber, which was 
crowded with chests and benches, mattresses and bedsteads. 
Valdemar and the Queen were standing in the middle of the 
room, having just concluded a conversation. Some maids were 
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engaged in shaking the pillows of the great bed. Jutta was 
sitting by the hearth, burning aromatic herbs. 

“My kinsman is drunk and has mistaken the room,” said 
the Queen. 

Magnus advanced his left foot, ready to kneel, but before 
he had time to do so the door on the other side was violently 
thrown open and the Earl rushed in and looked searchingly 
about him. 

“Now comes retribution, kinsman,” whispered the Queen. 

“You say so. I only wish I had left my sword behind, so 
that, if anything happens, I may not use violence against my 
own father.” 

In three long steps the Earl advanced to his sons, but he 
did not deign to look at Magnus. He raised his hand and 
struck Valdemar on the cheek, so that tears came into the eyes 
of the grown man. 

“Take that for an accolade, you who should play the king 
and play the fool instead!’ he muttered, staring at him. 

Then his anger took such hold on him that he could say no 
more. As he went out he reeled and seemed about to fall. He 
slammed the door behind him. 

“Ts it the innocent who are to be punished?” cried Sofia, 
stretching out her hands after him, as though she hoped to 
catch the skirt of his cloak. ‘We have my kinsman to thank 
for all this.” 

Magnus followed her in a circle, as she tried to avoid him. 
At last they stopped and faced each other across the hearth. 

“Tisten to a calm and honest word for once, dear kins- 
woman,” he said. “As a little boy I gladly took a birching for 
Valdemar, and gladly would I have taken that blow. I love 
him. Do not stir up distrust about me which will end by mak- 
ing an evil spirit of me. Day after day you come between 
him and me. With careless content you tear the beauty from 
our friendship as a child plucks the gilt from an image.” 

“Oh, pray let us have none of your kneeling,” she answered. 
“Do not tarry here so long that your face will lose its look of 
shame and sorrow. Allow me to accompany our knightly kins- 
man to the threshold.” 

Magnus dropped his head and a heavy, bitter sigh broke from 
his broad chest. He looked from one to the other, as was his 
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habit when excited. Valdemar had turned away and stood 
with his elbow resting on the wall. Jutta bent as low as she 
could with her hand in the bag of herbs, letting them run 
through her fingers. 

He saw then that there was no more to be said, and withdrew 
with a bow. 

When he returned to the guest-house, beds had already been 
made for him and his men on the wall-benches. It was now 
dark. Algot Brynjulfsson stood waiting for him with a little 
oil lamp and a book. 

“T may read you to sleep as usual?’ he asked with a shade 
of hesitation. “There is only one way to human freedom, 
Magnus. That is to set your will free by reading and 
thinking.” 

Magnus sat on the edge of the bed with his hands hanging 
wearily between his knees. 

“Tt is others’ distrust that creeps into me and eats my heart 
away, so that I end by distrusting my own will. I held in my 
charger so that the gauntlet cut my hand. Here, you can see. 
But neither force nor caution avails against ill luck. It was all 
arranged beforehand between Valdemar and me. We were 
to break a few lances and then raise our visors and acknowledge 
our strength to be equal.” 

Algot Brynjulfsson was plucking at something on the table. 

“And this was your proposal?” 

“Well, yes, it was. I even sent Valdemar the silver armour 
as weit 

“A bright armour to look at, but tight and awkward to wear. 
Too narrow at the elbows. I tried it on yesterday for 
curiosity.” 

“Ah, you did that.” 

It looked as though Algot Brynjulfsson were trying to hide 
his face from the light of the lamp. The two furrows beside 
his mouth—ever mobile and expressive of an almost derisive 
cunning and an infinite tenacity—deepened as though carved 
in wood. 

“You bear some hidden pain in your breast, Magnus, some 
ugly secret,” he said in a low voice. “Be frank with your old 
tutor.” 

Magnus said nothing at first, but could not bear the silence 
he had himself imposed. 
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“You ask me that! If I only knew the answer!” he said 
at last. “Do you believe in me? You have all grown so differ- 
ent from what you were. As soon as I appear, you begin to 
whisper.” 

“A reticent man is always surrounded by the curious.” 

“A reticent man has time to think, and I would have both 
myself and my men true knights.” 

“You can set yourself the noblest aims with as sure an arm 
as we hang our shields upon the wall. No one speaks more 
nobly than you. When you find a torch you set it on high 
and say to your friends: Come and see, is there a finer 
torch than this? . . . But are you tired of my talk already? 
Why do you lie down in your clothes? Do you wish me to 
go re 

“Yes, I am tired, Algot Brynjulfsson, and I wish to sleep.” 

Algot Brynjulfsson put the lamp on the table and the book 
under his arm. 

“Since you wish to be alone I will say good night. When 
we come back we will walk softly, so as not to wake you. A 
victor has the right to dream undisturbed.” 

“Even he no longer believes in me!” thought Magnus when 
the crafty Lawman had gone. He threw himself on the bench 
and laid his sword beside it. 

When he had lain awhile in thought, there came a faint 
scratching at the door. It sounded like a dog. Magnus said 
nothing, but did not take his eyes from the door. 

It was opened a little way, cautiously, to avoid creaking. A 
hand came into the lamplight, as though to receive something, 
and a pale face came in view, framed by two thick black locks 
of hair. It was Gistre Harjanson, the minstrel. 

“The reward of Judas!” he whispered. “Quick! Somebody 


may come.” : 
Magnus did not move. The minstrel stretched his hand 


farther in. 

“You are pleased with me, are you not?” he asked. “I did 
my business well? A better horse nobody could have got you. 
But it took me five whole weeks to find him. And then it made 
my back ache to be always crawling into the stable by the trap- 
door to smuggle the oats away from Valdemar’s horse and give 
them to yours. With a horse like that, you could have thrown 


down pillars of stone.” 
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“Villain!” hissed Magnus between his teeth; but the voice 
at the door continued its hoarse whisper. 

“And the women, master, how they laughed! I mean the 
nurses and the women of the people. And some of the ladies 
too. All those who used to shrug their shoulders at the ugly 
Junker Mans. Now they must think you ought to be lord of 
the realm. . . . Villain, did you say? Let me be your man, 
and I shall be good. And I can hold my tongue. You said so 
many fine things just now, while I stood outside waiting till 
you were alone. You need fine words, Junker. A minstrel 
needs them too. Teach me some, that I may gulp them dowa 
like fresh water when the tongue is parched and dry. . . . Aye, 
now the fires of hell are shining on us.” 

Magnus put his hand in the breast of his tunic and fumbled 
until he brought out the whole lining, with a rosary and a 
prayer-book and a crystal with St. Clara’s hair and everything 
but what he searched for. At last he came upon a little leather 
purse, securely tied. 

He flung it into the outstretched hand. At the same time he 
picked up in blind rage the sword which lay in its scabbard 
and threw it the same way. But the door had closed, and the 
sword dropped half-drawn inside the threshold. 

The guest-house felt more stifling than a vapour-bath, and 
he seemed to see the glare of hell of which the scornful voice 
had whispered, and every beam in the roof shone like glowing 
embers. He felt that the noble blood of the Ulfungs beat more 
proudly in him than in any other of his race. And yet there 
was none in whom the dwarf blood reappeared so darkly. The 
Queen had often taunted him with this. But now he began 
to ask himself, half aloud: had he not Ingevald’s hair and 
complexion, according to the legend; had he not the dwarfs’ 
propensity for seeking the impossible and for thinking and 
wishing and saying the fairest things even while practising 
deceit? Now and then, when sitting or standing, he would fall 
into convulsions, like the dwarfs, and see visions. Or was it 
not so? Was he lying to himself? He counted the beads of 
his rosary for a while and promised gifts to the Church, for 
his faith was strong, but it brought him not love but fear. 
And through the mic‘st of this cavernous inner world of super- 
stition and dread rolled the bright, clear stream of the Ulfung 
blood with its song of deeds and exploits. He tried to weave 
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about it all a net of crafty prudence, but the web was fragile. 
And how was a soul, how was a human life to combine such 
powerful energy with such a curse? 

He stretched himself on his back with his hands clasped under 
his muscular neck and muttered between his lips: 

“T am the greatest liar at the Earl’s court.” 


Vv 


HE wax tapers had been lighted in the royal bedchamber 
and the burnt herbs spread a soporific fragrance. The 
empty bag still lay among the juniper-twigs by the 
hearth. With a sudden impulse Jutta went up to Valdemar. 
She was always in raptures about something, whether it was 
‘the evensong in a convent or a flourish of trumpets from a band 
of knights. She was like a harpstring played on by every wind. 
Her bright eyes had the glitter of the waves around the Danish 
isles, and all beautiful things, a gem in a ring or an altar 
decked with flowers, made her stop to admire them. Her 
slender little form might kneel for hours hidden beneath the 
nun’s veil, but a little later she would stand just as still with 
her veil in her hands listening to a minstrel’s love-song. 

“You were speaking of chivalry,” she said exultantly. “To- 
day it is you, Valdemar, who are the chivalrous one.” 

“Aye, console him, you innocent child,” said the Queen, sit- 
ting on the edge of the bed. She was like her younger sister 
and as beautiful, but big and strong, with large prominent eyes. 
“Go out on the balcony with him and amuse yourselves, so 
that I can go to bed. Do you see how the Earl’s five fingers 
have left their mark on his cheek? . . . How do we women get 
our presentiments? I cannot explain it, but whenever Magnus 
comes into the room I can feel every little muscle pricking and 
twitching. And yet he is always so courteous towards me, so 
patient and compliant. But I don’t believe in him. Oh, I 
am dead tired. Give me a horn of ale.” 

She was always thirsty; the maids ran down to the buttery 
and came back with a huge horn running over. 

Valdemar had already thrown off the day’s humiliations with 
a few careless shrugs of the shoulders and helped her to hold 
the horn. 

“That was good,” she said, stroking her plump white throat. 
“My tongue was dried up with all the dust the horses 
made. . . . He was very rough with you when he helped you 
up. I saw it.” 
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“He is always rough, dearest. He was like that as a child. 
If he patted a horse or a dog, it cried out in fear. Why, he 
1S rough in his thoughts too, when he touches other things. 
He strikes at human hearts like a smith with his sledge- 
hammer.” 

“Can’t you make him gentler, Valdemar ?” 

“No, no, let him be as he is. Why should we force and bend 
people? Let everyone be free and as he wants to be. That 
is how I like men best.” 

“You wish everyone so well, Valdemar. ‘Yourself too.” 

“I wish myself very well,” he replied laughing and giving 
his hand to Jutta. “It makes me so sad, Jutta, to see your calm 
and wise sister tormenting herself with unnecessary thoughts. 
No unkind word has ever yet passed between Magnus and me. 
Come! the moon is up.” 

He took her with him out on the balcony. 

It was so full of dead leaves that they walked as silently 
as on a carpet. The oaken posts were carved in the form of 
women and bearded men holding each other round the waist, 
and their gilt faces glimmered in the moonlight. Outside, the 
mist rose to the height of the railing and in the clear October 
sky the moon shone upon the mist as on a grey sheet of water. 
A few half-bare trees rose up like little islands in the sea of 
mist, whose dead surface gave no reflection. 

He leaned against the railing, holding her before him, and 
kissed her on the forehead. It was a light and gay kiss, 
thoughtlessly given, for his mind was on the events of the day, 
which he was trying to forget. 

“You have such a pretty way of saying my name, little one, 
he began, “such a droll foreign accent. You brought back 
my cheerfulness just now. And your golden Danish hair, how 
I love it! You are as soft and supple as a linden-bush, Lady 
Lindenleaf. You can calm me with your air of youth and 
health. It is like the fresh breath of the forest.” 

He stroked her hair and wound it between his fingers. Now 
and again he turned aside and looked at the great shining moon. 
The world lay asleep and dead, there was nothing but their two 
selves and the moon. 

“Do you use such wanton speech to every woman?” she asked. 


“They tell me so.” 
“T take off my helmet when I speak to women, that they 
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may see they have a man before them. None can accuse King 
Valdemar of dissembling.” 

She drew back a little, but kept her eyes calmly on his face. 
She thought she had never really noticed before how frank 
and fresh it was, as it shone in the dim light with almost its 
natural colour. 

“And your brother? Does he too raise his helm?” 

“Ts there nothing else to talk about this evening? I am 
beginning to be jealous. Why does everybody persist in asking 
questions about him?” 

“Perhaps it is because it is so difficult to make him out. And 
yet he is a fine man.” 

“Brother Mans? Oh, yes, perhaps he is.” Valdemar broke 
off a splinter from the post beside him and threw it into the 
sea of mist, as though expecting it to float. “He always bows 
when talking to women, but he does not care for them.” 

“In that again he is unlike you.” 

“What should I do with myself on a dull evening like this, 
if I had not your merry prattle?” 

“T know a thing sweeter than always seeming gay,” she said, 
raising her voice, and her narrow little face again took on the 
scared look it had worn at the tournament. “I have always 
dreamed of holy peace, always dreamed of the cloister.” 

“Such waste I should never permit.” 

“T did not know you were so miserly.” 

“Of such things I am chary, not of money.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“What then if you have to give me away to someone? But 
you need have no fear. I shall never consent to take a hus- 
band, young or old, either by fair means or by force.” 

“There is no hurry, little one. Did I not have you brought 
here almost like a queen, when you wrote that you longed to 
see your sister?” 

“And when I came to gloomy Smaland, I said my father had 
fairer woods in Sealand.” 

“And then the long-haired goat-herds tramped around you 
in their wooden shoes and called you an angel of God.” 

“And when I had to eat the hard bread of the East Goths 
it hurt my teeth, and I said the Abbot of Soré had better meal.” 

“And then the kind East Goths, who never take offence, 
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smiled and said that now there would be joy in the Earl’s castle.” 

“But when I caught sight of the dark tower of Stockholm 
I cried out so that they heard me all along the bridge: Happy 
am I, who have not the cruel Earl Birger for my father-in-law 
like my poor sister. Look how weary and dejected she stands 
on the castle-wall! Where have you brought me? Never, 
never can I live happily among the Folkungs "” 

“And then the young King Valdemar ran down from the 
tower and lifted you out of the saddle—high above all the 
maidens who strewed rose-leaves before you—as high as this!” 

He lifted her up and held her a moment in his outstretched 
arms, but the points of her gold belt hurt his hands and he had 
to let her down again. 

“Well, well, this is only play,” he said at last. “Who could 
help playing in such moonlight? But it is late; we must think 
about going in.” 

“Valdemar,” she whispered, “stand still!’ 

“TI might stand worse. I am in no hurry.” 

“T have heard a rustling several times in the fog.” 

“One of the miners’ dogs, I suppose.” 

“Just now it sounded like footsteps, a man’s footsteps.” 

He stamped his foot rather impatiently and bent over the 
railing. 

“Who is that stealing about and listening?” he asked, rais- 
ing his voice. “Who is it that grudges me a moonlight hour’s 
diversion with my young kinswoman ?” 

At first there was no answer. Then a dry twig cracked 
and it could be plainly heard that someone was walking just 
under the balcony. 

“T am sure you no longer bear me ill will, brother,” said 
a deep voice from the fog below. vbr 

“Tt is Junker Magnus,” whispered Jutta, shrinking back. 

“You are wont to boast of being a good sleeper,” said Valde- 
mar with unusual coldness. 

“T protest that I did not mean to spy on you.” 

“TI never had such a thought. Why so many needless pro- 
testations ?” 

“I have been seeking you, Valdemar, and at last I heard 
you gossiping above.” ives 

“We were gossiping about nothing. 
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“Everything begins with nothing, brother. Hatred, mis- 
understanding, love. The whole tree of the Folkungs has 
grown out of nothing.” 

“Ts that what you came to tell me?” 

“Tf you could see me down here in the fog you would not 
say I was here for sport.” 

“Then come to the point.” 

“Our father took this business so much to heart that as he 
was climbing into bed he fell on the floor. They called for me 
and I sent at once for some wise women. It is a stroke of 
blood to the head, they say. You must come down quickly.” 

Valdemar wound his arm round the carved post. He turned 
pale so suddenly that he could feel his face like ice. He was 
giddy and saw nothing but a whirl of sparks. But when he 
closed his eyes he could see his father, the uncrowned king, 
on a bier. And under the bier, under the pall itself, he was 
searching for something. It was so heavy that he had to lie 
down and use both arms to drag it out onto the floor, and he 
was in a great hurry. It looked like Folke Filbyter’s rotten 
treasure-chest, but when he opened it he saw that it was the 
whole Folkung heritage, that it was land and people and heaven 
and hell and all the pretty maids and the weapons in the armoury 
and the bags of silver in the cellar. Now there was no more 
asking leave and obeying. Now it was his, his alone, to keep 
or throw away, to build up or break down, as he pleased. 

“Have they prayed over him?” he asked at length, to recall 
himself to the present. 

“Yes, the chaplains are now praying over him,” his brother 
answered slowly; “but he is already speechless.” 

“Was he able to say nothing?” 

Magnus made no reply. 

“The truth, Magnus, the truth! Why do you not answer? 
You saw he wished to say something and you bent down, was 
not that it? It must have been so.” 

“T tried to catch it, I put my ear to his mouth, but it sounded 
like a faint whisper from far away, from the bottom of a pit.” 

“But what was it? Speak out!” 

“Tle was wandering.” 

“No matter, I insist on hearing it.” 

“Is that your irrevocable. wish, Valdemar ?” 

wLtas, ¢ 
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“He whispered: Take the kingdom!” 

Valdemar relaxed his hold on the post and stood breathless. 
All at once a mist rose before him and he clutched at his cloak 
where his sword should have been. 

“And what was your answer, brother . . . beloved brother ?” 

“T answered: No man may transgress the law. The 
crown is Valdemar’s, and I shall maintain it firmly on his 
head, God helping me. Else let me be counted among the 
damned!” 

“And the old man, what said the old man?” 

“He opened his eyes and gave me his blessing. Keep your 
word! he whispered. After that he lost the power of speech.” 

Valdemar gave his hair a shake like a shipwrecked man who 
feels the ground under his feet, but as yet he could neither 
think nor speak clearly. 

“Jutta, child . . . are you still here?’ he asked in his con- 
fusion. “Though the moonlight is all about me . . . I cannot 
find the door.” 

She felt with trembling hands on the woodwork without see- 
ing the shining key. At last she came upon it with her elbow 
and threw the door open for Valdemar. 

The Queen was still sitting on the edge of the bed, though 
she was nearly undressed, and her maids were rubbing her feet 
with a damp towel. And with whom should she feel bashful? 
With her sister, her maids, with Valdemar? No, that never 
entered her head. Her linen was open, and the amber neck- 
lace and the thick plaits of hair hung down over the big round 
breast of a giantess. But her legs were long and slender with 
small feet that showed her breeding. She stretched her broad 
white arms. 

“T am so tired,” she yawned; “do let me sleep!” 


VI 
ORSES were saddled, lanterns hurried hither and thither 


in the fog, and the chanted spells of the wise women, 

who marked the time by clapping their hands, mingled 
with the prayers of the priests. The Earl died at dawn. He 
was laid in state in his bedchamber, and at his feet, according 
to old custom, the women placed an earthen jar of incense and 
the breastbone of a cock, the bird of sunrise and of life. 

The days were long while the funeral feast was in prepara- 
tion. Valdemar spent most of his time in the lady’s chamber 
playing chess with Sofia. Slowly and thoughtfully she moved 
the pieces, and each time dimples formed in her fat white 
knuckles. Her comfortable domesticity surrounded him with 
a pleasant warmth and they were as cosy as cats purring on the 
hearth. She was soon to be a mother again, like all the Fol- 
kung wives, and her calm good nature shed a tranquil security 
over children and servants alike. At dusk her gaping infected 
the maids, so that a long-drawn whining could be heard even 
in the common room on the other side of the wall; but it was 
a sign of warmth and well-being rather than of tedium. When 
Valdemar was not surrounded by her balls of wool and boxes 
of needlework, he had a feeling of loneliness. Now and again 
he went to the window, where he saw a little goat-girl, called 
Yrsa-lill, running past with bare feet. Their heels were red 
and they were white on top. 

When the inventory of the estate was to be made, all assem- 
bled in the death-chamber, and many people stood outside the 
open door. Lawman Algot and Magnus sat at the table with 
the accounts. Magnus turned to the Queen. 

“There lacks an old drinking-horn, which was called Mane- 
garm and stood on wolf’s paws.” 

Sofia’s calm vanished at once. 

“Does my kinsman think I have hidden it away?” she asked. 
Jutta stood behind her seat plaiting a ribbon in her hair, 

Valdemar placed himself between them; the first triumph 
had already faded from his face. 
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“Remember the sacredness of this room, my friends. Are 
we to quarrel over our father’s corpse for the sake of a 
wretched drinking-horn, worth one ortug? My great and 
mighty father, I was ungrateful to you in your lifetime. Who 
is now to keep the peace between us?” 

“Have you not got enough, Duke?” Sofia continued. “Ny- 
kopingshus with its fiefs, the office of Earl and the dignity 
of Duke. Will you grieve for the loss of an old drinking- 
horn?” 

Magnus looked grim and big, as though he still wore his 
armour. 

“Henceforth everything is to be accounted for,” he said, 
running his finger along the lines, as though he saw in his 
mind shelves filled with thousands of written rolls. “When I 
undertake an office I am strict in my duties.” 

The Queen drummed on the table with her fingers. 

“Our kinsman forgets himself.” 

“For mercy’s sake,” Valdemar broke in, “just write, acci- 
dentally lost! Have you written it, Lawman Algot?” 

“Accidentally is a long word, King, and will not run on the 
parchment,” answered the Lawman. “But now it is written. 
The horn Manegarm. Accidentally lost. _ Value one ortug, or 
four ells of homespun.” 

A young Dominican monk from Skenninge, who was kneel- 
ing by the bier, got up and went softly across the room. It 
was the Duke’s confessor, Martinus. He picked up a letter 
which had fallen beside the Queen’s chair, and handed it to 
Valdemar. 

The King turned it over and glanced indifferently at the 
signature, but then he turned white as a sheet. 

“A secret letter to Sofia from a Danish knight!” he muttered. 
“And he calls her dearest friend!” 

The monk tried to catch Magnus’ eye, but the Duke stared 
obstinately at the table before him. Martinus then drew the 
hood about his pale face and returned to his place by the dead. 

The Queen in terror felt in her pocket, from which the 
letter had slipped in one of her angry movements. On finding 
it empty, she hid her face on her sister’s shoulder. 

“There should be no loud words in this room,” said the Duke, 
indicating with a gesture the covered bier. “Bear in mind, 
brother, that my kinswoman did not know you until she was 
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brought here, and that an innocent early friendship may leave 
a wound behind. There is no law against that.” 

Valdemar put his hand to his head and walked rapidly up 
and down the room. Now he stopped before the bier, now by 
one of the burning candles, and his voice sounded wild and 
strange. 

“So that is why she has spun about me a web of cool and 
peaceful friendship! I am cheated of all, of happiness, of 
power ... and with caresses. That is my Folkung heritage. 
Write your figures, Duke, and do not speak of men and women. 
What do you know of them? There is no blood in your lips. 
. . . Now I can smell how musty is the air of the women’s 
rooms and of the whole Earl’s palace. Make haste with the 
funeral ale. The stiffling stink of this room! How well I 
know it from the churches and the countrymen’s leaf-strewed 
dead-houses. Corpses and winding-sheets everywhere. Open 
the door wider! And bring me my red cloak. I can’t bear 
seeing all these black frocks around me. Does it shock you, 
bold Duke, to hear me ask for my everyday dress? Are you 
so anxious to keep up the customs of a house of mourning? 
Who is the stronger, he who wears a chain or he who 
breaks it?” 

“He who forges it,” answered Magnus with his hand on the 
Earl’s will, as though pointing to his power. 

Valdemar rushed towards him with his fair hair falling 
about his forehead, his hands clenched and his father’s im- 
petuosity in his movements. 

“Let the headsman’s ax rest,” he cried, “pull down the gal- 
lows and beat the prisoners’ fetters into tires for the peasants’ 
cart-wheels. Two crimes are never quite alike; how then can 
the same law apply to both? Pardoning shall be known as the 
judgment of Valdemar. Every time you take a head in my 
name, I shall take from your fiefs as much land as my bailiff 
can measure off by walking without a rest. It shall be as in 
old times, when men were free and strong. I will have no 
thralls. I will have a man able to look me in the face and say: 
Tl not obey. Such men are to my liking. There is only one 
criminal whom I give you leave to punish in life and limb: 
the deceitful slanderer who worms his way among men and 
prospers.” 

“That is the doctrine of the weak,” said the Duke, who had 
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risen and stood half turned to the people out in the court-yard; 
“but there is also a doctrine of strength and authority. Men 
of the royal household, his Highness is troubled and worn out 
with grief, but let us never forget the respect we owe him.” 

“Yes, I am worn out with grief,” said Valdemar, standing 
in the doorway; and he blushed with shame at their being so 
used to seeing him obey that they had to be exhorted to show 
due respect. “Come hither, miners, Finns and outlaws, all you 
who came with Hulf Skumble from the iron mines! I will 
make you my body-guard and you shall have liveries of bear- 
skin. Put strings to your bows and we will go a-hunting. I 
begin to like the smell of your wet clothes and sour shoes, and 
no longer care for the company of those who put rose-leaves 
between their sheets and sweet herbs in their shoes. They de- 
ceive me while kissing me. Come hither, Gistre Harjanson, 
wizard and thief. You shall be my court jester and harper. 
I like you for your honest lying and for trying to show your- 
self the worst. Come hither, men of the woods and wilds! 
I will always be a friend to you. Every man is free; I force 
no man. That is my royal promise. Hunt and fish and till 
the earth. Live together, if you have a mind to it; but if you 
tire of it, quit each other. Build no houses, live in the old ones. 
Make no roads, use the old ones. Nobody plunders a hermit 
in his hut; if you own no more than he, nobody will plunder 
you. I was weak when I complained just now. Pull the 
arrow out of your breast and sing with a cheerful countenance 
when you fall. And now come with me into the hall, and we 
will drink to the Earl’s memory until midnight.” 

He threw his arm round Gistre Harjanson’s shoulder and 
drew him across the yard, followed by the whole motley crowd. 


Vil 


' N J ew at last, after long preparations, the funeral ale 
was drunk, the Folkungs had still to stay awhile at 
the Earl’s palace for the division of the great in- 

heritance. Although it was a house of mourning, the games 

of autumn and Yule were held as usual by Valdemar’s orders. 

But when he asked as before for Jutta in the women’s apart- 

ments, she was never to be found. If he called for her on the 

balcony, there was no answer. The Queen cursed her for no 
longer trying to cheer Valdemar, but she said nothing in reply, 
and when evening came she went early to bed. 

Valdemar left off calling for her, and at meal-times he met 
her with a chilly smile. “A child of this world who wants to 
go into a nunnery!” he said to the Queen. Of the letter the 
monk had found he never spoke. The Queen burned it 
with melancholy thoughts of a faded dream of her youth, but 
also with regret that it had fallen into Valdemar’s hands. She 
was attached to him with an unselfish, though heavy and stag- 
nant devotion. She was glad when he was glad. He showed 
her the same kindness as before, but never sat in the lady’s 
chamber and was always to be seen bow in hand. 

Full dishes and tankards were offered him on every hand, 
and the pages who handed them were bursting with good living. 
In the stables the horses stood chewing clover day and night. 
They were broad, glossy Folkung horses, which could not turn 
to look at him without at the same time pulling a mouthful of 
fodder out of the manger. He began to long for some creature 
who could say: Iam hungry. 

One day there were games in the court-yard. Sir Svante- 
polk’s daughter Ingrid stood in the ring, brown-eyed and 
merry, with short dark curls. The wild Karl Algotsson danced 
around her, leaping high. He had a reddish-brown face with 
thick lips and light, almost colourless eyes. All the time he 
was making fun of his brother, Folke, who was too effeminate 
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to have a beard and stood bashfully fingering the down on his 
cheeks without daring to join in the game. But Ingrid’s eyes 
constantly wandered to Folke, just because he was so different 
from herself and all the others. At last she boldly ran for- 
ward and pulled him into the ring. 

Old Sir Svantepolk, who was walking by with Valdemar, 
whispered to him: 

“T have long remarked the liking of the two young people 
for each other, but the sons of Algot are too lacking in goods 
and consideration for my daughter. I intend in a few days 
to leave her at Vreta convent until I find a more suitable bride- 
groom. I entered her name there when she was a child. And 
there in quiet happiness she may dream of her Folke. Mys- 
tery, mystery is the stronghold of love, and no boaster can 
gain entry there. . . . And now, Valdemar, I will go with you a 
little way, as I see your steps are making for the woods.” 

The white-haired knight took Valdemar’s hand and laid it 
over his heart. 

“Feel a heart that is true as gold,” he continued cautiously, 
as though afraid the stones were listening. “You need some- 
one to confide in, Valdemar. You have long been heavy at 
heart. I see these things. Shortness of breath, oppression 
on the chest. It begins like a sickness.” 

“Fverything begins from nothing, says my brother Magnus; 
but I do not understand you, dear knight.” 

Sir Svantepolk stopped and looked at him sharply. 

“There is something you have always lacked, Valdemar, 
something which would transform you from a man into a 
knight and put the crusader’s banner in your hand. I have 
always included in my prayers a word of this on your account. 
And now the scales fall from my eyes, now I see that my 
prayers have been heard. With calm alone man makes no way ; 
he must have a thorn in his shoe to walk proudly and with 
beaming countenance. He must be able to weep when no one 
sees. His food must be nauseous on his tongue if he is to smile 
well and handsomely. Such is his strange nature. You may 
shrug your shoulders, you may cease to go to church and think 
it is as meaningless to be born as to die. It will be of no use. 
The stillest water is the deepest and holds the most secrets. 
Answer me frankly, as you alone can. Is it of the young Jutta 
you are thinking? How do you like her?” 
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“I would she were already in the convent and had long red 
strokes from the rod!” 

Sir Svantepolk started a little and walked awhile in silence. 

“Does she already mean so much to you?” he exclaimed at 
last. ‘Does she already torment you so painfully? I know 
not how I could have been so blind this time. It is well for 
you that you have a confidant, and that you have confessed so 
openly.” 

“Confessed! What have I confessed?” 

“All, all, Valdemar. It is a great happiness that has now 
befallen you. Soon you will not be able to recognize yourself.” 

“You must have forgotten the canonical law, my honest 
Svantepolk. She is my sister-in-law.” 

“That is just what makes your happiness.” 

“Brother Magnus would call it a heinous crime.” 

“He looks at everything too strictly. He cannot kneel be- 
fore an altar-candle unless he is first convinced that the wax 
has not been stolen. Valdemar, one cannot love a woman to 
whom one is carnally united; for her one feels friendship. 
The bolsters of the marriage-bed are neither smoothed by the 
angels nor shaken by the devils. Valdemar, love needs no 
bolsters, it needs a wall, a wall reaching to the skies, over which 
no living thing can climb. Love is uncarnal and chaste, and 
over such an all-absorbing love shines a little halo like that of 
a saint. Are you the only man who has never heard of the 
relic I wear in my hat?” 

He took his hat off and looked with emotion at the frayed and 
mildewed memento. 

“T was young then, young as you are now. . . . I had been 
a hardened sinner and, although I was on a pilgrimage, I felt 
that I was still sunk in sin. It chanced that I had to ride over 
a stream, and at a place where women washed clothes I caught 
sight of a linen shift, spread out over a bush to dry. It was 
so white, so small and so fine that I could not help pressing it 
to my lips. At that moment the great miracle was accomplished 
within me. I was born anew, I was saved. It was my love 
for the unknown owner of the garment that raised me out of 
the mire.’ 

“When did you last speak with the fair owner?” 

“T have never spoken with her, never seen her, Valdemar. 
But since then she has often heard of me, and she is a saint.” 
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“I did not know that the religious wore fine linen.” 

“She is not religious, she is no nun, Valdemar. She is the 
wife of a brave knight and has borne him daughters, who are 
already married. I will tell you what happened. Listen, 
Valdemar! I thrust my sword through the linen and cut out 
the piece which you see here. Then I rode to Franklin and was 
dubbed knight at a tourney . . . God grant that we may soon 
hold more tourneys in your savage country! . . . And where- 
ever I came, I proclaimed that I contended only for the Holy 
Virgin and for the lady who could show that her shift had a 
hole to match this piece. In vain, in vain! All the ladies cast 
down their eyes and were silent.” 

“And you remained true to her?” 

“Unswervingly. In my heart. My wretched body had to 
go its own way. And on my way home, when I came to the 
same thicket and the same stream, I met a broad-shouldered 
knight sitting on his horse and holding aloft a slashed shift to 
which my piece exactly fitted. At first he insulted me and 
called me an ass for running far and wide and calling for the 
owner instead of seeking her in the neighbouring castle, where 
she lived honourably as his wife. But after we had broken a 
lance or two and were like to do each other grievous hurt, we 
shook hands as knights of equal prowess. He admitted that I 
had increased her fame and honour a hundredfold in my tra- 
vels. She had therefore conceived the greatest admiration for 
me and sent word that I might keep the bloodstained relic as a 
gift. She only attached one condition: I must make oath that 
she should never be forced to meet me upon earth.” 

He thrust the white hair from his temples, and his thin and 
wrinkled face was tinged with a faint blush. 

“You may laugh at me, Valdemar, but since then this love- 
relic has been my beacon when I wavered between good and 
evil, my strength in the tourney, my hope when I pondered my 
mortality. Do you understand now what gifts love can bestow 
on a frail man? And there are some who speak of such a 
flame as sinful!” 

“We are very different, you and I, Svantepolk.” 

“And yet you will one day acknowledge me right. Perhaps 
I am a great fool, Valdemar, but I have revealed to you the 
depths of love in the same way as a simple priest may chance 
to utter deep truths with his faltering tongue. I shall now 
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propound everything to you, who are inexperienced—I mean, 
inexperienced in what is serious and not merely carnal, for 
such things do not concern me. Be advised by me. I will go 
home now and speak to the Queen, my gracious mistress.” 

Valdemar seized his arm, but dropped it again at once. 

“Tt is all nothing,” he said, and went alone into the woods. 

Some goats looked at him with sagacious curiosity from a 
rocky knoll, but they were chewing and chewing like the 
horses in the stable, and in his anger he would have chased them 
away. Then the purling of a stream fell on his ear. He had 
never heard a stream sing in that way, for a human voice min- 
gled its mournful prayer with the notes of the water, mimick- 
ing them in a rising and falling lament. He bent over the 
mossy bough of an elder, but it was rotten and fell with a 
splash into the stream. This made an opening among the 
branches, and through it he distinguished a worn goatskin 
jacket. It was far too big for the wearer, burst at the seams 
and hairless in patches. After a while he caught sight of a 
face with short straight hair. It was Yrsa-lill, the goat-girl 
with the little feet, which were red at the heels and white on top 
and brown at the sides like old ivory. 

She turned her head, but without interrupting her song, for 
she was making an offering to the stream so as to have plenty 
of water for the goats to drink. Now and again she spread a 
piece of bread with honey and threw it into the water. Across 
her knees she had a spear for defence. He too believed in 
the good water-sprite and did not venture to disturb her with 
a greeting. When she had finished her singing he threw a 
little silver ring into the eddies. Then he went forward and 
laid his arm on her shoulder and sat down beside her as natu- 
rally as a child beside a rose-bush. 

She moved aside a little, not from bashfulness, but because 
she was afraid of soiling his fine clothes. 

“Wait a moment,” she said in the tone of a sleep-walker. 
“My fingers are sticky.” 

When she had washed her hands she seated herself again, 
as serious as before, and followed with attentive eyes the 
bubbles which sailed past and wound their strings of pearls 
about the stones. 

She had no thought of him, good or evil, for she knew 
nothing but what she saw daily with her eyes. And that sur- 
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rounded her, misty and silent and incomprehensible as a dream. 
She had been told that it was he who had taken her out of the 
dark grave and given her to the shepherdesses, with whom she 
had been brought up. Under the jacket she wore nothing but a 
ragged shirt. She had never had a whole dress, never eaten 
at a table, never slept but in hay or straw. She knew nothing 
of the world, how big it was, whether two days’ journey or a 
thousand. She only knew how to herd goats. She used to 
sit on a tuft of grass like a stump of wood without finding any- 
thing in particular to think about, melancholy rather than 
cheerful, but never altogether sad. The wild woods frightened 
her as little as the winged or four-footed creatures within 
them, in whose company she spent her wordless life of dreams. 
Valdemar did not speak, but still he sat on. 

“Come, I am hungry,” she said slowly, rising like a sleep- 
walker from the moss. 

She walked before him to a little hut, which stood in a glade, 
where the sun shone down through the firs. The roof had col- 
lapsed in the middle, the broken door hung half open, and over 
the heap of ashes on the floor buzzed a sleepy and belated 
horsefly. 

Yrsa-lill made up the fire. He walked in with her with head 
thrown back, as though for the first time entering his rightful 
kingdom, where he had only to command and would be obeyed. 
She boiled something in a pot, and when it was ready she blew 
on a bone pipe. Cries answered her from different directions, 
and the outlaws whom Valdemar had taken for his body- 
guard, but who were always out hunting, bent aside the bushes 
and appeared with their bows and spears. Gistre Harjanson 
came last with a little harp hanging by his side and the horn 
Manegarm on a string over the other shoulder. They all 
seated themselves with Valdemar around the pot. 

“The night the Earl died,” Gistre began, “the horn lay for- 
gotten on the stairs leading to his bedchamber. 1 took it for 
Yrsa-lill. She shall hand it to us when we eat in her hut 
after hunting. But as yet, lord, she has nothing to fill it with.” 

“T shall send out mead to you,” answered Valdemar, “and 
cups and dishes and the finest clothes for Yrsa-lill.” 

Gistre laid his hand on Valdemar’s hair. “Yrsa-lill has her 
eyes on your soft golden hair, lord,” he said with a deep sigh. 
“My heavy black plaits only frighten her. The forest is her 
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mother and the forest is yours. Take her. We shall wed you 
to each other when there is mead in Manegarm. I have begged 
and prayed her to follow me for life, but she is afraid of me, like 
the rest. When I show myself at a cottage-door the children 
scream and the women cry out that my black coat is a pall 
stolen from a corpse ... and that rejoices me, King Valde- 
mar! That is the greeting for a Folkung jester. I would 
rather be a lynx than a man, simply that I might live in the 
woods and scare people. If I weep sometimes as I touch the 
strings, it is because I hear Yrsa-lill by the stream.” 

“You herdsmen, you free men,” said Valdemar, stretching 
out his arm to Yrsa-lill, who was on her knees blowing the 
fire, “I should have been a happy man if I had been one of you. 
Whenever I see a tatterdemalion with clenched fists I think 
him a hero. I like your sunburnt skin, Yrsa-lill, and all the 
sharp fir-needles in your coat that prick me. Why cannot 1 
live with you in summer and sleep through the winter in the 
chimney-corner !” 

Gistre leapt up. He threw back his beribboned plaits of 
hair and, striking his harp, cried out: “You belong to us, 
Valdemar! The outcasts and the lost need a King. They need 
his presence in the long nights, when women in travail shriek 
in the haylofts, and the bones rattle on the gibbets. They 
need a King to go before them on the road to hell. Behold, 
‘now that King is born to us of the seed of the Folkungs, 
hosanna!” 

The harp continued to accompany the player’s dismal voice, 
and there was no hunting that day. 

Valdemar sent them from the Earl’s palace all that he had 
promised, and by degrees he himself became familiar with every 
path of the woods. In the daytime Yrsa-lill was still a goat- 
girl as before, but when the stars came out she washed and 
decked herself with his gifts to await him. If she had just 
been released from fairyland, she could not have shone with 
more jewels. But it was not with this attire she had captured 
a and he sat absently watching her play with her clasps and 

eads. 

Meanwhile Sir Svantepolk often stood waiting for him in the 
balcony of the palace. The later the hour, the more gentle 
was the light of his thin countenance. 

“Valdemar is lingering in the sylvan solitudes,” he pondered, 
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“to reflect upon my words and to cherish in meditation a pure 
and heavenly love. Now his path will be blissful and great. 
I will speak warily with the Queen, that she may see it in the 
right light and that we all may rejoice. Withhold your con- 
fidence from me if you will, my young King. A veiled lustre 
is often the sure proof of a true pearl.” 

e 


Vill 


ale HE holy fast of Advent was at hand, and the women 

grew afraid of the dark, when they had to mould can- 
dles both for the Earl’s tomb and for the Yule board. 
By the notches on the runic staff Jutta counted the days to the 
sun’s wheel, which marked St. Lucy’s Day. She was to be the 
Lucy Bride, as she was the fairest, and she smoothed out be- 
times a white kirtle with stone and wax, to make it even and 
glossy. Now and again she wanted to ask her maids about 
Valdemar, but her lips refused to utter the words. 

At last came the Eve of St. Lucy, the longest night of the 
year, when the earth stopped in its course and the cows talked 
together with women’s voices and the dead turned in the straw 
of their coffins. Torches flared by springs and streams, where 
the herdsmen were drowning cats and pouring blood into the 
water. 

At midnight Jutta stood dressed in white. The frightened 
maids set on her head the crown of whortleberry-leaves with 
the nine wax tapers, which dripped and would not stand 
straight. Now and again they teased her, saying that soon 
they would be dressing her as a real bride. Then they led her 
slowly to the royal bedchamber, crouching close to her with 
their elbows raised, as though afraid that even the door-posts 
might clutch at their plaits with hard wooden fingers. 

Valdemar sat up in bed beside the sleeping Queen with a 
cloth on his head and naked except for the bed-clothes. At 
first he was dazzled by the lights, but he had lain awake won- 
dering whether it would really be she who would bring the cakes 
and mead. His adventure in the woods seemed all at once a 
' painful nightmare of rags and weird laughter. He stretched 
out his arms to the light-bringer in friendly and brotherly 
fashion. The maids pushed her forward, but she resisted, 
though she felt proud and pleased at his greeting her so kindly. 
As he sat there, she thought, he was like the fairest image of 
the Saviour. 
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“Offer him the horn, then!” whispered the maids, raising 
her arm. 

“Can you forgive me?” he whispered, bending forward so 
that he could reach the horn. “Are you still angry with me?” 

She could only shake her head in her bewilderment, but that 
made the tapers unsteady and she hastily put her hands up to 
the crown. Then she retired backwards among the maids until 
she reached the door. They had to go back and fetch the horn. 

As soon as she had it in her hands she stepped over the 
threshold and turned carefully round, so as not to stumble on 
the stairs. But then at once she was more sure of herself. 
When she came down to Magnus in the guest-house, she seated 
herself without embarrassment on the edge of the sleeping- 
bench. 

He too was awake and sitting up, but he was brown and ugly 
and thin and received her with a sharp glance. 

“Was the King at home in his bed?” he asked. 

She flared up, but helped him readily to hold the horn as he 
drank. 

“Where else!” she answered. 

Magnus withdrew his arm with a jerk, for a drop of wax 
fell on it from one of the crooked tapers. He picked off the 
wax and a little grey blister had already appeared. 

“There is a prophecy,” he said gloomily, “that when one of 
our race is born who loves a drop of wax better than a pearl, 
great marvels shall be accomplished in that man’s or woman’s 
heart. I fear greatly that that time will be long in coming.” 

She still sat resting one hand on the lid of the horn, as 
though she wished to go on talking with him. The maids 
winked at each other, but he lay down and drew the sheepskin 
coverlet about his shoulder. 

“Mistress,” said the maids, “there are others who expect 

ou.” 
: Then she rose, though it seemed she had something at heart 
and would gladly have stayed awhile. 

She followed them along the benches, where two or three 
men were lying. They rose, blinking at the light of the saint’s 
tapers, and each got his bit of cake and his draught. Then 
they made haste to get under the bed-clothes again, for it was 


fearfully cold. 
When she had finished, the maids lifted the crown from her 
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head and took it away to place it on the Yule board. The 
others still led her on with song. But their singing was con- 
stantly broken by laughter and shuffling, for the most impor- 
tant part was coming, which they had looked forward to all 
night with fear and trembling. 

They led her across the court-yard to the brewhouse, where 
they all stood in a ring and clapped their hands. 

The door stood ajar. The most nimble clambered up on the 
low roof and pulled the straw out of the light-hole. It was 
quite dark around them, but darker still inside the brewhouse. 
There nothing could be seen, neither butts nor pails. Only the 
newly brewed Yule mead shone in its vat like a round shield 
of steel. Whose face would they see when they went in and 
bent over the vat? What visions were gathered in the dark- 
ness under the scum of the mead, waiting to appear in the 
dim light of the future? Were they broad-shouldered warriors 
or rosy-cheeked swains? Or perhaps bald and toothless old 
men, grinning with satisfaction at their poor sweethearts-to-be? 
Who could control fate, who knew what was to come? 

Jutta went in first. She raised her veil with both hands 
and bent over the prophetic liquor. When she reached too far, 
she saw the stars reflected in the surface and drew back. Oh, 
how clear and blissfully they sparkled in the firmament! 

Bubbles rose continually to the surface and glistened as 
they burst. The two biggest stayed a long time swimming 
around, bright as the eyes of which the chaste Lucy deprived 
herself and carried to her beloved that they might no longer 
torture him with longing. But when Jutta tried to look into 
them, they spat a cold splash, like evil spirits, on her chin and 
disappeared. The mead seemed to swell up from a bottomless 
depth, and she thought she grew dizzy and fell through vast 
caverns down into the very source of the dark stream, where 
the future gushed up in the speeding bubbles. She felt the bite 
of teeth in her cheeks and knew that she would shrink and 
wither, with curved nails and veins standing out. But she 
knew that before and it did not trouble her now. She heard 
her own coffin being nailed down over her. But that was a 
long way off and she only wanted to know that the coffin was 
not a white one, that it was not an old maid that was being 
carried to the grave. Everything was distant and indifferent 
except the one question which cried in every beat of her pulse : 
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Who is to be my love? That was her life, that was the only 
thing she could think of. Where did he dwell, whence would 
he come? And had he a kind smile? All that was maidenly 
and innocent in her nature rejoiced over the unknown as with 
the sound of harps, all that was tender and beautiful, all her 
dreams of honour and happiness before the world. Now she 
saw—now she saw! Was it not a face slowly beginning to 
clear? : 

Meanwhile the maids outside continued their song to Lucy, 
who helped in love and childbirth, and in some of the verses 
they called her the Lady of Light. At each word they struck 
their hands together, first over the head, then in front of them. 
Their teeth chattered and their quaking voices fell apart like 
sharp splinters of glass. First one, then another was left be- 
hind. At last they all lost the thread and simply stood and 
laughed aloud, waking echoes in the still night. Then the 
more skilful tried to lead the others and they had to begin 
again from the beginning: 


Tell me, tell me, 

Who will give me a ring of gold? 
Tell me, tell me, 

In whose arms shall I sleep, 
Whose child shall I bear? 

lellme =a. 


“Why do you not join in, Jutta?” asked a voice, and again 
the song broke down. ‘Why do you not answer, mistress ?” 
They were afraid and looked in through the door. They 
saw that her shadow no longer lay over the vat, but that the 
opening in the roof was freely mirrored in the mead. One 
of the elder ones ventured to step in, groping in the dark. 
She stumbled against benches and kettles, and suddenly she 
ed. 
ee AWhat has happened?” she cried. “Lady Jutta lies in a 
swoon. But she still grasps the edge of the vat so fast that I 
arcely open her fingers.” 
 Peined! stb Be che her. The others heard her push 
aside a stool and help Jutta to come to herself and rise. 
“How long have I lain thus?” the weak voice whispered. 
“A few moments at most, dear lady. Just now we could 


see you plainly over the shining mead.” 
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“It had been better if you had never waked me. Is there 
no pity among men, even if there be none in heaven!” 

“But tell us what it is! What have you seen to terrify you 
thus ?” 

Jutta staggered out through the door with the other’s arm 
about her waist. They all tried to help her, and they felt she 
was cold as ice. 

“T must speak to the Duke at once,” she faltered. 

But at that they let her go again and there was the same 
noise and confusion as before. 

“The Duke! The Tinker! Was he the one you saw? He 
who is so black and ugly!” 

They took the words out of each other’s mouths and laughed 
over each other’s shoulders, so that nobody could hear any voice 
but her own. 


“But, mistress . . . consider! THe is at any rate an honour- 
able knight. Dry your tears... . I’ faith, we little flies may 
not dare to buzz about so great a lord. . . . But are you in 


such haste to go to him? It is not seemly, dear lady!” 

“Tt is not as you think,’ she answered. “You are quite 
mistaken. But he has much knowledge and understanding. 
No clerk is wiser than he. I must speak with a man, not with 
a woman. And there is none more upright.” 

The maids were far too eager to see their own future hus- 
bands to dispute with her further, and they hastened again to 
form a ring. 

“The men are already dressed and gone to breakfast,” they 
said. “This morning it is served early, and we heard them 
just now in the court-yard. . . . But go and look. The Duke 
is not so fond of the King’s table that he will make haste to be 
there so soon.” 

The singing and clapping of hands began again. She heard 
their merry play behind her as she walked to the guest-house. 

Magnus stood alone by the fire, wrapt in his long mourning 
cloak. 

“Ts it already time to ride to Mass?” he asked, looking up. 
“No cock has crowed to-night.” 

“We women have been looking in the Yule mead,” she an- 
swered, taking no notice of his question. “You are a learned 
lord, Magnus. I have often felt a desire to speak with you, 
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and now IJ have come. Give me an honest answer. Can it 
really mean anything if one sees a face in the vat 2?” 

At first he hardly recognized her, so pale was she; and now 
that her tapers were extinguished, the white kirtle made her 
look like a spirit. 

“One sees him who is most in one’s thoughts. Therefore 
it may mean much. It splits the heart like an apple and the 
seeds fall into one’s hand.” 

He flung his cloak aside and warmed his hands over the fire. 
Thus he stood awhile, as though trying to force himself to say 
no more. 

Then he took a couple of hurried steps towards her and 
looked at her with piercing eyes. 

“Poor, poor child,” he murmured. ‘You who were born to 
the life of a queen and a tranquil old age! So you saw him?” 

“Whom? I have said nothing.” 

“Whom, you ask. As though I did not see the same man 
day and night! If I close my eyes, if I sleep, I still see him.” 

GVonr) 

“Whatever tempts one most, one sees, whether one will or no. 
You see him as he sat just now, when you came in with your 
crown of light. I see him with the crown of gold on his head.” 

He seized her arm and shook it, would not let it go. 

“Do you distrust me too, you like the rest?” 

“Then I should not be here of my own will.” 

“No, don’t leave me. You are innocent and young. Only 
to such a one can I speak. The others would cross themselves 
—and betray me. We are in the same strait, you and I. We 
have none to confide in—except each other. You shall listen 
to me, you who know not evil. You have come in a blessed 
hour. I can no longer keep silence. I must speak to a living 
being, who can hear, not merely to walls and roof. I can no 
more hold back my words. Try to hold a snake, clutch it, 
squeeze it, crush it—yet it will slip through your fingers! All 
that will be left is its bite. Holy Mother of God, have I sunk 
so deep into the mire?” 

He spoke rapidly and passionately, but it calmed her to see 
this strong man so overcome. A feeling of pity tempted her to 
look up at him with kind and childlike eyes. It appeared to 
her natural and right that he should seek a momentary relief 
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with her of all others, though his words had no meaning for 
her. For he had said that,they were both in the same strait. 
She thought that was at once true and untrue. 

“What harm has Valdemar done you?” she asked doubtfully. 

“Do you know what it is to wish to wear a shining armour, 
when a hundred fingers have fumbled it so long to feel for 
rust spots that it is no longer bright? There is distrust in 
every shake of the hand, in every greeting I am given. This 
distrust will make me deserve it at the last. Do you know what 
it is to live inactive for the sake of a fool? I say a fool—not 
a dastard, who would poison the milk for his dogs or cut off 
the ears of his horses, but one who is ten times more dangerous, 
a good-hearted, sunny-eyed fool, who wishes every man well, 
himself ificluded. He commits follies with so triumphant a 
smile that the rest of us are almost forced to ask ourselves if 
it is we who are the fools. ... But hush! Is there anyone 
listening ?” 

“Tt*is only the oaks rustling against the roof.” 

“You are right. I ought to have known the sound, the only 
answer the night gives me when I lie awake speaking to the 
empty walls. ... But a few autumn days have passed since 
the Earl died, scarce six weeks, and confusion is here already. 
The peasants pay no taxes, the priests get no tithes, and I may 
impose no wholesome punishments. To everything Valdemar 
answers: Pardon, pardon; in my land every man is free! 
Wherever his red cloak is seen, there is an end of the gravity 
which, one would think, ought to prevail where the master is but 
newly buried. And then the old sore breaks out within my 
breast and tortures me, the sore I have tried to hide and heal 
with deeds and make myself believe it is not there. This I 
have tried to do ever since I was a little child. Ah, even then 
I could never be happy. You are young; I have never been 
so. Are not thousands and thousands of men born, some in 
the depths of poverty, others in spheres of happiness? But to 
one alone was God so gracious and so cruel as to let him be 
born but a hand’s breadth below the top, below the highest 
happiness and glory. What do you know of pangs, lies, des- 
picable anguish—the only things impossible to bear! Or have 
you known the envy which turns the very sun in heaven to a 
mildewed stain and makes the tongue sicken at the best of 
food? For shame, child, to stand there breathing such polluted 
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air! Go, take your maidenhood to the King. Everything is 
his. To him fair words. Whatever he may devise, the people 
only say: Our good King! He is waiting for his young kins- 
woman. Go to him, but first wipe your lips, after you have 
stayed talking to me so long. Else he may think you have a 
flavour of unchastity. That might displease the King .. . 
Or has he made you expect caresses at parting? Oh, no, the 
sour-apple scent of young women has always plagued me. You 
had better go.” 

She had pulled the embroidered glove from her girdle and 
stood twisting it between her hands. 

“Yes, I shall go,” she answered, though every moment she 
was afraid of falling to the ground as she had done in the 
brewhouse. “I shall go, Magnus, but not to your brother.” 

“Everything in its turn. First of all you will go into the 
hall and say to everyone you can get into a corner: Beware 
of the Duke; now I know what manner of man he is. Beware 
of him!—Do me this service and you will sleep well for it. I 
shall feel saved from the moment I am betrayed and dragged 
out and tortured till I cry aloud: Yes, I am false, false in 
brotherhood, false and stealthy in my proud and upright bear- 
ing. . . . How can the world hang together with so much false- 
hood behind the firm grasp of the hand .. . for are not the 
others just as false? Honest are only the sunny-eyed fools.” 

“You speak too loud,” she whispered, drawing in her arms 
as though receiving blows. But he only raised his voice the 
more. : 

“A few evenings ago I saw Valdemar steal over the rail of 
the balcony with his left shoe all torn and clamber down. I 
knew that a goat-girl sat waiting for him in a forest hut, dressed 
up in costly clothes and surrounded by a little court of drunken 
outlaws. Is that the lord of the land? I asked. Valdemar, 
I hope I’ll never have to show myself in such a state. But 
what did Valdemar answer? You have not the courage for it, 
brother, he said. . . . Now I think I’ve brought the colour to 
your cheeks, kinswoman. Your mouth is open, as though you 
spoke great words, but you say nothing. Your eyes shrink up 
and turn red. Make haste from here! The young think of 
nothing but what is unchaste, and unchastity is not to my liking. 
Where is the seat of this everlasting desire—in the blood, or at 
the back of the head like a whirl of sparks? I wish my 
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thoughts to be white and clean as new-washed wool. I am un- 
easy in the company of young women. They cannot look at a 
man without wondering what sort of bridegroom he would 
make. Touch me not, kinswoman, let me go! For a moment’s 
relief I have destroyed your soul’s innocence. The carnal frag- 
ments I leave to the King.” 

She drew back from him, choked with tears. 

“How dare you, Duke? Never has anyone spoken to me 
thus! God help me soon to be rid of the Folkungs!” 

“Don’t take it so ill. No tears, I pray. I thought I was 
a courtly man who knew how to behave with a noble maiden. 
But that’s not true either. I know not what I have said. I 
only know that I was being stifled and that I breathed in a 
breath of life, and that I threw all the evil from me into the 
pure air, where it could not live. Poor little white butterfly, 
how did you come into this nest of Folkungs? No evil must 
befall you. You must indeed away from here. Not a day 
longer must you stay. I shall help you, I shall... but we 
are incautious, Jutta. I hear something rustle besides the 
trees.y 

Spurs jingled on the threshold, as Sir Svantepolk shook the 
snow from his boots and stepped in. Behind him a long row 
of torches lined the way to the lighted church. 

“The meal is over,” he began, with a puzzled look at Jutta. 
“Tt is time to ride to Mass.” 

“We have had a serious talk, Lady Jutta and I,” answered 
Magnus; “and I see that she is still angry with me.” 

Jutta thought for a moment. She grew calmer and drew on 
her gloves. 

“Not much have I understood of what you said,” she an- 
swered with slight hesitation. “Nor do I hold that a knight 
may speak as you have spoken. But angry with you? No, 
Magnus, I leave you now more honestly your friend than when 
T came.” 

“Then at last I hear a word that comes from the heart!” 
he exclaimed. “Only a child’s lips could give it me. Now I 
am strong, now I am sure of myself again. Listen, Sir Svante- 
polk, Lady Jutta must leave this place!” 

Sir Svantepolk’s gentle, roaming eyes brightened. 

“Wisely said, Sir Knight. That has long been my intent. 
Lady Jutta must go from here, far from here, into a convent, 
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so that love on both sides may keep its true pure flame. Ah, 
how rosy is the springtime of life with all its love! And it 
can live, Sir Knight, it can live even with hair as white as 
mine.” 

Magnus frowned. 

“But Valdemar?” he interrupted; “what will he say? If 
need be, we must carry off Lady Jutta secretly on horseback. 
We shall save you, dear child. But first we must lay our 
plans wisely; that is our affair, Sir Svantepolk. I can well 
believe, Lady, that you are longing for the Mass and the sweet 
singing of the choir.” 


IX 


P “A HouGH death lay over the house, preparations for Yule 


asserted themselves with a hum of voices as over a 

marsh where birds of passage are assembling. Seven- 
teen banners were displayed in the hall. From the beams of 
the roof hung rings of candles and the walls were decorated 
with blue hangings on which Earl Birger’s ships sailed the sea 
with the banner of the Cross and a host of armed warriors. 

Last of all, the Yule board was set out. Along its outer side 
the most precious heirlooms of the house were placed. There 
shone the cup which Snorre Sturlason had presented to Law- 
man Eskil, the Earl’s kinsman.?® It was filled with mead 
every Yule Eve and handed to the best minstrel in memory 
of the Icelandic skald. There stood the plain pewter dish from 
which Birger Brosa one evening fed an exiled and ragged 
outlaw who afterwards became King of Norway and whose 
name was Sverre.*® And among such simple, battered memen- 
tos of the past gleamed tankards and coffers and crowns of gold 
with pearls and precious stones. 

But then there was merriment in the court-yard, when the 
women appeared with the Yule cakes. They threw meal into 
the air to give fertility to the earth and they embraced the trees. 
When they entered the door the great hall was filled with clouds 


25 Snorre was the famous Icelandic historian, compiler of the Younger 
Edda, the Sagas of the Kings of Norway, and other works. He was 
killed in 1241. A short account of his eventful life is prefixed to 
Samuel Laing’s translation of the Heimskringla. 

“6 Birger Brosa (i.e., Smiling Birger), like his younger and more 
famous kinsman and namesake, occupied the position of Earl of the 
realm and seems to have experienced unlimited power. He died in 
1202. 

Sverre is famous as the leader of the band of outlaws whose name, 
Birkebeiner or Birchlegs, bears witness to the shifts they were put to 
for clothes and foot-gear. He was an apostate priest, who, after 
many adventures and in spite of the opposition of the Church, suc- 
ceeded in wresting the crown of Norway from Magnus Erlingsson. 
Sverre died the same year as Birger Brosa. 
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of meal and the scent of spice. Even the Queen wore an apron 
and had her sleeves rolled up. She carried before her on a 
tray the sowing-cake, round as a sun, which was to be kept 
in the seed-bin and cleft by the ploughshare at sowing-time. 
“Sun, sun, shine upon us for the love of God!” she sang, plac- 
ing the cake in the middle of the table, for it was the most 
holy show-bread, baked with mead and with moonlit rime- 
frost to secure a good harvest. But when was there not a 
good harvest at rich Bellbo? 

Meanwhile the other women built up regular little temples of 
loaves and cakes, which gave proof of their varied skill and 
were often greeted by the men’s prolonged applause. The boar, 
which the Sveas of former days had sacrificed with mystic 
chants, supported its round body of dough on short legs, and 
the strutting, arrogant cock, which Jorgrimme’s daughters had 
worshipped with their foreheads bowed down to the heather, 
showed two red feathers sticking up from a ring of smaller 
cakes which represented hens and chickens. And under the 
table was placed a dish of food for the dead. All this had 
accompanied the Folkungs through the ages, changing with 
them, and belonged to them as did their clothes. Wayfarers 
and other strangers, who collected in crowds about the door, 
had much to look at and ask about. 

But Jutta was not happy, and she felt that the King did not 
take his eyes from: her. He was walking in the middle of the 
band of women, where he was most at home. The madcap 
sons of Algot and other young men had climbed on to the roof 
and lay round the smoke-vent with long rods to receive the Yule 

oat. 
‘ Nor had they long to wait; he came trotting in and butted 
the women in the bend of the knees so that they fell with a 
bump in the straw. His eyes were blindfolded with a blood- 
stained bandage, as a sign that he was blind like the earth in 
the midwinter darkness. But for all that he saw well enough 
through the mouth of the mask fastened on his head, which 
was more like that of a wild beast than a goat. Now and then 
a red hand came out like a tongue between the terrible tusks 
and offered sweets to the Queen or others specially favoured. 
The more clownishly he behaved, the more often the silent, 
rapid Folkung smile flitted around the table, where the elder 
guests were already seated. When at last he rose on his hind 
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legs and flatly accused the fair bakers of the most improper 
things, the placid Queen laughed till she had to dry her eyes. 
But then he made a dash at the King, as though he would butt 
him, opened his jaws and whispered: 

“Be on your guard, lord! They think of stealing your most 
precious possession.” 

Valdemar bent down to him. 

“Quick, quick, speak out! What do you mean?” 

The minstrel’s hand came out through the jaws again, but 
cautiously and rapidly. 

“Here is my Yule gift. Hide it quickly! All may depend 
on it.” 

Valdemar felt that something cold and heavy was put in his 
hands, and it rattled as he placed it under his cloak. He wanted 
to ask more, but the Yule goat was rolling over the floor, struck 
by at least twenty rods from the opening in the roof. The 
men above were trying to knock him down, and every time they 
succeeded they raised a shout. It was snowing heavily, and 
from time to time they had to stand up and shake off the snow, 
which fell in great flakes on to the women below. But the 
women were only pleased, for it meant that they would have 
many children. At last the men became so keen on their sport 
that they lowered themselves down to come to close quarters 
with the Yule goat. They pricked and belaboured him with 
their sticks till he swore and bellowed under his skins. 

Valdemar took the opportunity of examining the strange gift 
and found it was an iron ring with the keys of the stables. 

At once he guessed the truth. But why did they not come 
openly and ask him whether Jutta might leave? Because they 
guessed his answer and intended to carry her off by stealth. 
No, he would never allow it. Never had he found her more 
charming, more necessary to him than now, when he saw that 
she would soon be gone. He noticed with alarm that the 
women were picking up their baskets and trays to go out to 
the Yule bath. And there no man could follow them. Jutta 
was the last to go. He put out his hand to her. But in order 
to give his gesture another meaning, he turned at once to the 
noisy hall, where the Yule goat lay in the straw, beaten nearly 
to death. 

“Stop, I cannot bear the sight of blood!” he said. 

“Mayn’t we beat the man out of his skin according to old 
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custom?” the men asked in surprise, dropping their sticks. 
“He is only a minstrel.” 

“Do not defy my orders too far,” Valdemar answered, him- 
self helping the crouching wretch on to his feet. 

“This time I had too much of it,” groaned Gistre under his 
disguise. “But you are kind, lord, you have a heart. I am 
but a lost wretch, it is true, but for you I would go to my 
death. . . You have the keys ?” 

“1 have.” 

“Don’t let the women stay too long in the bath.” 

“How can I help it ?” 

“The master can do what he will.” 

Valdemar was a prey to an uneasiness he could no longer 
conceal, and he could not hear how harshly his own voice 
sounded. All he distinguished in the confused din was that 
Sir Svantepolk came in and said something of a missing bunch 
of keys and that the horses must have their extra feed on Yule 
Eve. 

Meanwhile the women hurried across the dark court-yard 
and shut themselves into the bath-house. The elder were to 
bathe first. They threw off their clothes and lay on the warm 
benches, while the younger ones brought water. The place was 
filled with an impenetrable cloud of steam. When it parted, 
there was a glimpse of lean backs and hollow throats—withered 
summers which were quickly hidden again in the merciful mist. 
High up under the roof a brown arm now and then reached 
out of the clouds for a pitcher, as though the universe that 
night were peopled with fainting souls in torment. There was 
a splashing and spraying, a scraping of stools on the floor, the 
heated stones were sluiced with water and hissed, and the boiler- 
wall roared and rumbled. The Queen sat on a chair in the 
middle of the room, and Jutta was taking off her jewels. 

“You must still be very dear to your lord, since you are so 
fair,” said Jutta, lifting the necklace over her head. “TI scarcely 
know whether to give the prize to your shoulders or to your 
hands, which are so soft and white this evening from the meal.” 

“Perhaps I am not all I ought to be to him,” answered the 
Queen. “But why are you so cast down and sad, when all are 
merry?” 

“Sister,” she said, after standing awhile fingering the amber 
necklace like a rosary, “I long to go home to my own country.” 
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The Queen gave her a kind smile and stroked her damp 
cheek. : 

“Are you beginning to pine and grow pale for Valdemar like 
all the rest? Soon there will not be a woman, old or young, 
who does not follow him with reddened eyes.” . 

“And you can talk about it so calmly?” 

“So proudly, you might say. I understand you all so well. 
And I can grudge Valdemar nothing. . . I am, thirsty, sister. 
Give me a horn of ale.” 

Jutta went to the vat and: filled a horn for the Queen, but 
she only drank a little. 

“Badly kept bath ale,” she said. “It has been standing here 
and got warm. The maids ought,to have put ice in it. Now 
help me off with my shoes and smile at me in your old way. 
You are already so much to Valdemar that his joy would be 
lost if he no longer had you near him. Be glad for that.” 

“T will not stay in the Folkung nest, I will not.” 

The Queen placed her foot on her knee. 

“And I tell you, Jutta, that if Valdemar were happier with 
you, I should swallow my shame and resign my right, if the 
Church allowed it. So sincerely do I wish him all earthly 
happiness. Now it is impossible. The Church allows no man 
to take his wife’s sister. It entails outlawry for life and eter- 
nal punishment. . . But wait, Jutta! What is that knocking 
at the door? It is well barred?” 

There was a sound of shouting and scuffling and heavy blows 
were struck on the door with something that rang like iron. 

“Open, open! I command you!” cried a voice. 

It was Valdemar’s, but at the same time the Duke’s voice 
was heard, deep and trembling. 

“The man who breaks into the women’s bath will end by 
forcing church-doors sword in hand. To him nothing is sacred. 
It is no longer my brother who stands before me, but a 
madman.” : 

“Not so severe, Duke,” interposed Sir Svantepolk’s soft, 
flute-lkke tones. “‘A man in love is always a madman to the 
coldly wise. And you, Valdemar, believe me! When once 
Lady Jutta is in the convent, the song-birds of happiness will 
build their nests in your heart. The nun’s coif is love’s best 
bridal veil.” 

“You mean to carry her off while she pretends to take the 
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Yule bat ,’ cried Valdemar with boisterous rage. “You think 
me blinder than Iam. I know all. Perhaps she is now in 
there dressing for the journey. Or has she already stolen 
out? As [I live, she shall stay! Open, women, open!” 

He hammered at the door with the bunch of keys, and the 
sun-dried timbers began to fall to pieces. First one, then 
another gave way. At last the hole was big enough for him 
to put his head into the steamy bath-house and reach the bar 
with his hand. The other men—some of them had so far for- 
gotten themselves as to draw their swords—turned away sO as 
not to stain their honour by staring into the women’s bath. 
Up on the benches the withered summers were hidden in their 
clouds, and the hum of the boiler was drowned in the old 
women’s cries and curses. 

Valdemar saw none but Jutta. He went straight to her and 
gripped hér by the wrist so roughly thas she began to sob. 
Without any*explanation he dragged her with him to the hall 
and up into the high,seat. She sat unnerved with folded hands. 
Even when the Queen came and sat on Valdemar’s other side, 
she felt just as abandoned and alone. 

Poor Jutta, she thought, “where are you now? Have you 
fallen among evil spirits? She thrust the first dish from her, 
for it was filled with what looked like severed hands with the 
nails torn out. It was bears’ paws; but she had never before 
seen such a dish, and her shy glance followed it as it swayed 
down the ranks of the Folkungs. The red-haired ones helped 
themselves freely to every dish, but the black-haired often for- 
got their meat in whispering or boasting or striking crafty 
bargains. They were all fond of furs and scarlet mantles, and 
they sat there like Lapp chieftains and Lapp women in a gigan- 
_tic tent. In this they still resembled Ingrid Ulfva. Their eyes 
watered from the stinging smoke, the gold on their foreheads 
gleamed, and the whites of their eyes showed yet whiter against 
their sooty faces as they flashed with the rapid smile. After a 
while the soot lay like black snow on the treasures spread upon 

a 
the table. ad 

But now the bowl was brought in and twenty harps began to 
play. Their notes filled the hall and every heart, the wicked 
became good, the weak strong, and no one thought of whisper- 
ing with his neighbour. Gistre Harjanson, who had freed him- 
self from his goat’s disguise, stepped forward & the hearth, 
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tall, pale, never loved, ever feared. His hearers did not listen 
to him to be amused, as by other jesters, but to shudder. He 
set the dolls, which were strung across his chest, on his fingers 
and as he sang he made them discourse. The devil and the 
bloody murderer at once shook hands, but there were no angel 
dolls and no patron saints except St. Gertrude, who came to 
fetch the dead to her dismal abode. The play represented a 
strife between the devil doll and a young boy, who unknowingly 
had bathed in a sacred spring and was therefore condemned 
to death. 

At last both Gistre and the harps were silent, and he turned 
to the high seat. 

“Tf I have played to your liking, lord,” he said, “let me re- 
ceive my reward from Snorre Sturlason’s cup.” 

Valdemar hung the bunch of keys on the post of the seat 
and was lost in thought. “Strange, strange!” he muttered. 
“All that you minstrels sing of, all that moves us to pity, all 
that men strive for, is man’s invention. If it were swept away, 
you would have nothing to sing of, and we should have nothing 
to weep over. Then we should be living in Paradise, 
minstrel.” 

“Perhaps, lord,” 

Every muscle trembled in the hand which Valdemar laid on 
the back of his seat. It was as though fifty years had sud- 
denly passed over him, throwing their ashes on his face in 
premature folds and furrows. He was bent like an old man. 

“Then we should be living in Paradise,” he repeated wearily, 
but then a light came into his eyes and he looked like his 
father, the Earl. ‘“To-night you shall not have the prize. 
Men call a spring holy, and therefore a boy must die. . . With 
human inventions we tear one another to pieces. But when 
did you see a Folkung give up a thing he desired? Stand up, 
Duke, it is to you I speak. Quicker, a little more humility— 
bow your head, man! You are in the presence of your elder 
brother, your lord. Lower yet! Now answer me, with your 
wisdom: What value do you set on human inventions ?” 

The Duke had risen and moved the candle so as to have a 
better view of his brother. He looked at him stiffly and drew 
his cloak closer about him. 

“How would you have men build their world except with 
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human inventions? Even the most eternal truths must sound 
like human inventions in men’s mouths.” 

Valdemar’s eyes hovered restlessly over him. 

“Then I too must seek the help of human inventions. The 
iron from the mines is still lying unused in the churchyard. 
Brother, I can still have a pair of fetters forged.” 

“And so can I .. . beloved brother.” 

“The harps! For mercy’s sake, let’s have the harps!” cried 
the dark-haired Folkungs, as their gold ornaments rang against 
the edge of the table. 

Then the harps twanged once more, and above the torches 
and the flaming hearth twinkled the stars. The maids stood 
by the door hand in hand, anxious to see what was happening 
in the Yule night outside. Some were convinced that the dead 
had already raised their tombstones and lighted the Mass 
candles within the church. They thought of all those they had 
known in life: playmates with whom they had grown up, young 
swains whose betrothal gifts they had received, and the old 
people, to whom they had only been an annoyance. At times 
they thought the dead were standing among them, more alive 
than the living, only infinitely nobler and more beautiful and 
with a bright light about them. But the next moment they 
remembered them as they had looked upon them for the last 
time, with the signs of dissolution upon them, and they reflected 
that soon another generation of maids would stand thinking 
about themselves in the same way. And so it would go, year 
after year, until nobody knew any more that they had ever 
existed. They dropped each other’s hands and stole back again 
along the wall-hangings. 

But by degrees the sleepless nights of preparation for the 
feast had their effect. There were some two hundred people 
in the hall, but at last they all sat silent and ashen grey. None 
of them quite knew whether he was half asleep or awake. 
Although it was a long time to early Mass, nobody dared to be 
alone. Even Magnus did not seek the comfort of the empty 
guest-house, but preferred to stay by his untouched wine-cup. 

Valdemar scanned the stars through the smoke-vent in the 
roof, and his eyes shone with a visionary light which carried 
them as far as Rome, where the Holy Father knelt in prayer. 
Wherever he came he found men tortured or torturing, who 
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answered him that they deserved no better. On the gallows- 
hills flew sorcerers and conjurers, holding their hats on in the 
blast. Within castle-walls were ravished women concocting 
poisons for their masters. But before every crucifix by the 
wayside knelt knights and monks and beggars and lepers, sob- 
bing: Thou who didst suffer for us poor tormented men, give 
us peace, give us peace!—And then, as though in scorn, the 
skeletons clambered out of their graves in the churchyards 
and mounted upon the bells. Whenever the hour struck under 
their bones, there was a movement of terror among the mailed 
or ragged figures. And the sleepers started up from their 
straw and stammered: Not so quick’ with the hours, not so 
much haste with the inevitable! Is this the peace we pray for! 
—The smell of corpses and incense was nearly choking him, and 
he stumbled into charnel-houses where the devils were slashing 
open the breasts of the damned and tearing out the entrails 
which belonged to them. They had grey snouts and looked 
like lizards as they devoured hearts and reins, which in life 
had been already corrupt and which they consumed with such 
zest that their backs curled voluptuously. And he saw his own 
body lying naked and livid under their claws. 

The fringe of his mantle was caught firmly in the back of 
the bench, as though an invisible power were trying to pull him 
down from the high seat. Words which were seldom heard 
upon his lips came to him naturally, and he whispered softly, 
clasping his hands: 

“Christ, my Saviour, why dost Thou strike me with such 
terror?” 


xX 


N the second day of Yule, St. Stephen’s Day, the horses 
were to be ridden into a sweat, before they were bled 
and their blood spurted out as in the days of the 

Horse God. Valdemar stood at the stable-door with his bunch 
of keys, beside the bench with the knives, and suspiciously 
counted the animals as they returned. They came in covered 
with rime like the trees, and the long shadows of their legs 
straggled across the road. It was a bright, fresh morning; 
men and beasts breathed freely and were happy. 

The ride on such a morning would be a wild one. Valdemar 
had counted sixty-two horses when they were let out, but he 
saw that there were not nearly so many in the troop that re- 
turned. He hastily freed himself from his cloak and ran up 
to the balcony, where the Folkungs were standing in their furs. 
He saw that Jutta was no longer among them and that the 
Duke and Sir Svantepolk and several of the Danish handmaids 
had vanished. When he asked for them the Folkungs only 
shivered and stamped their feet and none of them knew any- 
thing. With growing uneasiness he went through the empty 
bedchambers and guest-rooms and called in vain. 

At last he ran out into the field where some of the grooms 
were still exercising their horses, but it was some time before he 
could reach the nearest. This was young Tyrgils Knutsson, 
who could never be tempted to tell a lie, and he confessed that 
a woman’s saddle had been taken out during the night and hid- 
den in a ditch. Valdemar made him dismount and swung him- 
self up in his place with his foot in the stirrup-leather. He 
saw that the Duke had cunningly taken advantage of the time 
when all the horses were out. But he looked about him ir- 
resolutely, for among so many tracks in the snow it was vain 
to seek the right ones. The woods were always the first resort 
of fugitives, however, and he turned his mettled horse in that 
direction. 

Nor was he mistaken. The horse soon got wind of his stable 
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companions and took him to a spot where the tracks lay thick. 
It was no unknown path to him, for it led to the goat-girl’s hut. 
As he rode into the glade he could see that the fugitives had 
halted for a moment. There were eleven riders and all sat on 
their horses, but the woman’s saddle was empty. 

Valdemar drew his short sword and blindly set upon Sir 
Svantepolk so that the sparks flew. Finally Sir Svantepolk 
lowered his weapon and drew in his horse till it sat on its 
haunches. 

“In the name of all the saints, is it you, Valdemar? Your 
iron has a different ring now from that we heard at the tourney. 
Was I not sure that miracles were happening in you!” 

Valdemar dismounted and pulled open the door of the hut. 
Gistre Harjanson stood crouching in one corner, and Yrsa-lill 
was bringing out all her royal gifts from under the hay, all 
the necklaces and gold-embroidered clothes, to show them to 
Jutta, who was sitting on a block of wood. 

“Who has given you all these fine things, girl?’ asked Jutta 
scornfully, pretending not to see Valdemar. 

Yrsa-lill looked surprised. “He has—who else?” she an- 
swered with no idea of shame, pointing slowly at Valdemar. 

“T had to see it myself to believe it,” said Jutta, turning 
from her. “Now no one can persuade me to turn back. I 
thank you, Magnus, for bringing me here, though we could ill 
spare the time. Now let us proceed on our way.” 

When Valdemar saw her near him, with her cheeks coloured 
by the cold, his joy overcame his anger. But she avoided his 
radiant glances and busied herself with brushing the snow from 
her fur boots and other indifferent things. She seemed the 
only one of the whole troop who had not noticed him, though 
his coming had been noisy enough. He stretched out both 
hands to her, but she looked past him into the empty air and 
said distantly : 

“The Duke answers for me. I have placed myself under the 
protection of the man I can respect and honour.” 

The utterance of these words did not give her the relief she 
had expected. During the whole ride the sun had shone in a 
way to make the saddest rejoice, and now it seemed to her that 
the brisk winter day came flying after her in the person of 
Valdemar. Meanwhile the Duke had brought his horse so 
close to the door that it put in its head and plucked at the hay. 
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“Let me take her away, Valdemar,” he said. “Or are women 
to be the downfall of the mighty tree of the Folkungs ?” 

“Then it will fall for a west wind, brother. Then it will 
fall back into the arms from which it grew. And earth and 
stars will sing: Now the roots have lost their hold in the 
peasants’ soil, now the Folkung tree bursts into flower in one 
blissful flame. Have you your harp here, minstrel? then strike 
up a song of love. And of women! We mock at them as 
weakness mocks at strength, as men mock at their own gods. 
They are the flame, and we with all our building and law- 
making are only the wax!” 

“Learn from me to avoid women, Valdemar,” replied Magnus 
with a frigid smile and a bow to his noble kinswoman. “They 
know but one law—the law of love. We men have a thousand.” 

Valdemar’s hair was in disorder and his sleeve was split 
for half its length. He spoke with feverish haste, on the 
verge both of tears and laughter—now meekly supplicating, 
now threatening. He wanted all to hear him and turned to 
every side like one addressing a court of law. 

“T should like to see our Lawmen and statesmen, if one day 
our children should be born of a little rain-water in a spoon. 
They would talk yet more nobly, more wisely, more truly, but 
they would dry up and cease to listen to themselves, much less 
to one another. They would say: Fetch out the planks and 
make our coffins, so that we may be left in peace, for no man 
can endure so much nobility, wisdom and truth. Or else let 
it be as it was before, let the bashful, downcast women come 
back to us with their love-longings. . . That is how it would 
be, brother, if we woke up one morning and found that women 
had died out. We should be friends again, you and I, friends 
and dear brothers . . . and at last we should hate the sound 
of each other’s footsteps. 

“Happy the man whose lot it is to die in a woman’s arms 
instead of on a lonely pillow! Have you known the musty 
smell of a house where there is no woman? You have. For 
a whole year you have sat at home in your Nykopingshus, and 
the mustiness has settled in your clothes. Therefore you are 
an abomination to women, however much they may respect you. 
If I fell dead this moment, our young kinswoman would change 
colour and tear her hair, but if it were you, she would fall upon 
my neck. Come here, come here, my child, and cease this 
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pretence! I can see through your face and you do not mis- 
lead me. We have the woods and freedom about us, we are 
in Paradise, and we trample human inventions under our feet. 
One thing I lack—cowardice. I have some three hundred 
knights and men-at-arms at my court, and shall I not dare to 
set at naught the dead letter of a law? What men have writ- 
ten, a man’s finger can wipe out.” 

The breathless haste of his speech gave the Duke no chance 
of interjecting the answers he had on his tongue. He fell into 
a reverie and gave a start when Valdemar had done. 

“You spoke of love between man and woman, but the great 
things of the world have never arisen from that love, they are 
the fruit of opposition to it. And that is why a man is never 
called wise until he is old and looks down on his former incli- 
nations as the white Pope looks down upon his black priests. 
Let us await that time and then we will pass a cool winter day 
in cheerful intercourse. Old age is the crown and beauty of 
life. Let us long for the time when we shall be old.” 

“You always had a talent for pretty speeches, Magnus.” 

“What is the use of trying to argue with a couple of young 
people like you? You would not listen to me, would not under- 
stand me, if I asked you again to leave us. Then all would 
be well again, and this would be a trifle which you would both 
laugh at in a year’s time. But perhaps you understand another 
language better. You are alone, and we are eleven men strong. 
Here in the woods none is another’s master, but we are simply 
men defending a woman.” 

Valdemar shrugged his shoulders. 

“The goatherds shall show us secret paths unknown to any 
other. Bid the Duke farewell, Lady Lindenleaf!” 

She threw out her arms and answered in a ringing voice: 

“If you can prove that there is a single stain on Magnus’ 
shield—then, Valdemar! Till then I put my trust in him.” 

There was a movement in the corner and Gistre Harjanson 
raised a finger. 

“Now my time has come.” 

“That scoundrel! What does he want here?” muttered 
Magnus. 

“To bear witness.” 

“The trampled frog would fain be a viper.” 

“T think I have a sting, for all that,” answered the minstrel, 
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advancing his head between Valdemar and Jutta. “You have 
always been good to me, Valdemar, and I must ease my con- 
science. You may wonder at your horse’s speed this morning. 
It is the horse the Duke rode at the tournament, but at this 
time of year they all have long coats and are not easy to 
recognize.” 

And then he told of the Duke’s trick at the tilting —“Look 
now, he has nothing to say,” he scoffed; “though he cannot 
blush. For he has dwarf’s blood under his skin.” 

Greater astonishment among his audience the sinister jester 
had never seen, and there was commotion outside the hut. 
Sir Svantepolk, whose innocent and childlike heart had never 
harboured a stratagem, shook his white hairs sorrowfully, and 
the men cried to Magnus: 

“Ride home and mend your kettles, Duke!” 

“Aye, I will ride to my Nykopingshus and mend my kettles,” 
he answered in a dry voice, but his mailed gauntlet was shak- 
ing. “When they are ready and bright I shall give a feast. 
I tricked you in the tournament, it’s true, Valdemar. But now 
when I mean honestly and try to save you from a great dis- 
aster, I am punished for it. You do not believe me any more. 
If only you believed in me . . . I should be your most faithful 
man, I should do everything for you, for I have loved no one 
in the world so well. And I love you still. Never again shall 
I hear a kind brotherly word from your lips.” 

Valdemar had sat down beside Jutta. Without their know- 
ing it, his hand already lay in hers. The other he held out 
to Magnus with a beaming face. 

“All is well between us!” 

But Magnus could not take it; he dropped his eyes and rode 
away under the snowy branches. 

The seated couple at once let go each other’s hands and 
moved apart in embarrassment. Was there then no one to 
protect her, no one she could respect and follow with confi- 
dence? When Valdemar saw her helplessness he was ashamed 
of what he had said. A change took place within him and 
he did not understand himself. His heart became calm and 
still, and there was no longer anything that caused him sorrow. 
It is true he still heard the passing of the tempest in his soul, 
but it was already distant, and mild and gentle strings, of which 
he had known nothing, began to vibrate in his thoughts. He 
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said to himself: ‘Why do I no longer feel the same anguished 
desire to keep her? Why do I suddenly wish to be her best 
support and help and to ask nothing but to ride before her as a 
knight with drawn sword? All the happiness she desires shall 
be hers, and no slander shall besmirch her. Now indeed my 
brother might fear for my heart in earnest. Of a truth this 
must be love.” 

He sat looking at the trampled snow, but the horses roused 
him by pawing the ground. 

“Lindenleaf, Lindenleaf,’ he whispered, “you must not steal 
away like a fugitive. From whom should you fly? Day by 
day I will escort you to the border, in place of the Duke. At 
night Sir Svantepolk and I will sleep on the floor and keep 
watch.” 

“Then may I continue my journey?” she asked breathlessly. 
“You, who are lord of the country—you promise me that?” 

“No wish of yours can I deny. Try to think of me as a 
friend and a kinsman, who is taking you to the convent.” 

Her eyes gleamed and her slender form rose from the seat 
with a tranquil joy, as though she already trod the stone floor 
of the convent church. 

“Oh, how happy I shall be to throw myself into the arms 
of the good sisters! What peace I shall find there . . . the 
peace we poor human beings so ardently pray for! How cool 
the veil will feel upon my forehead! Think, think of being 
roused at night by the ringing of bells, of never again being 
surrounded by the wickedness of the world and of being able 
to pass away at last to the sound of prayers with the lighted 
taper in one’s hand, the light of righteousness !” 

“You must feel that you are already in the good sisters’ 
arms, or at least in a brother’s. To me your person is already 
sacred, as a nun’s. It was in order to forget you that I sat 
here with Yrsa-lill. It was ill done, but now I have the 
courage to tell it you.” 

He followed her out into the brilliant sunshine and lifted 
her into the saddle. 

Yrsa-lill was busy covering up her treasures with the hay, 
but she listened all the time with sharp ears. In her quiet 
dream-life it was only one more beautiful vision that such ex- 
alted guests had visited her for a moment and that to forget 
so angelically pure a being he had been her friend. It made 
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her happy that she had stood so near the noble damsel that she 
had even brushed her sleeve. When she saw that Valdemar’s 
horse had strayed away to nibble at the fir-trees, she took a 
wisp of hay and coaxed him back. But the stirrup-leather 
had broken and Valdemar beckoned to her. 

“You must help me, Yrsa-lill. You can see that I am in a 
hurry. I am to escort my beloved.” 

Then she bent forward so that he could step on her back 
to mount his horse. 

“Be kind to her, minstrel,’ he said, as he rode along the: 
winding path. 

After the dangers and struggles they had gone through,, 
their hearts gradually lightened. It was not only what they 
said, but still more what they left unsaid, which sang of their: 
joy in the fine winter weather. Laughter and innocent jest- 
ing resounded through the woods. Now all was again as it 
had been on that moonlight evening in the balcony, and Sir 
Svantepolk nodded to his charges with triumphant pride. 


XI 


, \uey spent the night at an inn on the edge of Holave- 


den.2”_ A bed was made for Jutta on the bench, and 

the men lay on the spruce-twigs that strewed the floor. 
But they had little rest, for her Danish maids and many of 
Valdemar’s attendants had been sent on from Bellbo and 
arrived in small parties in the course of the night. The door 
was constantly being opened, and the young people came in 
covered with snow, gay and hungry. There was thus more 
laughter and talk than sleep, and they rose betimes. But it 
was no light matter to get the forty horses saddled, and some 
of them were to be loaded with sleeping-tents, mattresses, 
cooking-utensils, sacks and barrels of provisions. To pass the 
time, Valdemar and Jutta walked on ahead into the woods.— 
“Follow the stream,” said the innkeeper, handing him his staff. 

It was still dark; the stars gleamed, and the clear, fresh 
weather put them in a cheerful mood. They remembered the 
journey of the previous day as something innocent and beauti- 
ful, and wished that every day might be the same until they 
reached the border. They chattered and hummed like the 
brook they were following, but their ill-starred love only grew 
the faster for their light-hearted words. Neither could contra- 
dict the other; whatever one wished, the other wished too. 
They always read each other’s thoughts, though they pretended 
it was all play and that they were both blind and deaf. 

They found the snow getting deeper and deeper and the 
road descending. At last it was no longer a road, hardly a 
path, for they had to avoid trees and rocks, and the bed of 
the torrent became more and more abrupt. 

At daybreak they came to a little farm, the rustic beauty of 
which made them speechless. They had been walking and 
walking without thinking of the time or that their attendants 
might be uneasy. 


°7 Holaveden was the name of the wooded ridge forming the boundary 
between East Gothland and Smaland. 
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Oaks, hornbeams and lofty ash-trees grew so thickly, all 
now clothed in rime, that there was scarcely room for a corn- 
field. Fences and heaps of stones were smothered under 
snowy hazel-bushes, brambles and wild raspberries. One end 
of the cottage was buried in a snow-drift, and the dragon’s 
heads on the gable-ends were capped with snow. A couple of 
owls, that had been warming themselves during the night by 
the louver, still sat calmly on the roof in the daylight. The 
smoke rose straight up through the white branches of the trees. 
There was no wind and not a sail was to be seen on the endless 
surface of Lake Vetter, which at a dizzy depth below the cliffs 
loomed empty and transparent as the air. Far away lay 
rounded clouds, vaster than mountains and gleaming like sun- 
lit plains on their upper surfaces. 

The little farm was inhabited by an emancipated thrall, who 
had neither wife nor servant. He stood at the door of the 
cow-house with his milk-pail and an oil-lamp, which in his sur- 
prise he forgot to blow out. What astonished him most was 
that the young woman wore a dress that resembled a nun’s. 

He told them they had lost their way by following the 
stream down instead of up, and asked them hospitably to enter 
and share his meal. 

The triple candle, which had stood on the table since Christ- 
mas, was lighted and the fire was burning on the hearth. Val- 
demar was in such good humour that he began to joke and 
make fun of the thrall. He described at length how he had 
carried off Jutta from a convent and still had the pursuers at 
his heels. She turned aside that the peasant should not see 
her smiles, and that spurred Valdemar on to wilder tales. It 
was like a game of catch, in which the player’s excitement 
grows as everything whirls about him, until at last he does not 
know where he is and is at the height of his joy. He had never 
enjoyed a meal so much as the simple food they were eating 
with wooden spoons. 

Before they had finished, cries were heard from the height 
above the cottage, and they recognized the frightened voice of 
Sir Svantepolk. 

“Thrall, you must go out and tell them that the cottage is 
empty,” said Valdemar. And as he spoke, he knew he meant 
it seriously. “You must direct our pursuers upstream and per- 
suade them to hurry back to the right road.” 
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He saw that Jutta wanted to say something, and grasped her 
hand wildly. 

“Tf you wish it, go out with the thrall and show yourself. 
There is nothing to hinder you . . . for everything between us 
has grown out of nothing. Whatever we may promise, how- 
ever we may try, there is always something which brings us 
together. But if you wish it, I’ll let go your hand.” 

The thrall looked at her in indignation. 

“Who are you, that have so little faith in him who ven- 
tures life and limb for your sake?” he growled. It seemed to 
her that his simple question, which she would have smiled at 
a moment before, relieved her of having to answer Valdemar. 
She sat perfectly silent. 

The meal was just ended. The thrall got up and, according 
to the ctistom among peasants, they were to kiss each other 
after washing their hands. It was easy enough to kiss the ugly, 
wrinkled thrall, but when she was to kiss Valdemar it was no 
longer as when they stood on the balcony at Bellbo, and they 
both blushed. 

He held her head and went on kissing her on the eyes and 
cheeks without heeding the thrall’s presence. He remembered 
every word he had said the day before, but that had been the 
voice of another. And she forgot that it was friends, not 
enemies, who were now searching for them. Her inmost soul 
longed as before for peace with the good sisters, and yet it 
seemed to her that the whole tale Valdemar had just told the 
thrall was the natural and simple truth. 

The flames on the hearth flared up and rose with a roar 
through the smoke-hole. Although her heart was still like a 
stone, Jutta’s spirit took the light wings of fire and thrilled 
with a wave of joy. Her nun’s dress became entangled in Val- 
demar’s cloak, and he held her fingers to the fire and warmed 
them, for the blood had left them. 

The thrall brightened up when he saw them sit close to- 
gether on the bench as though he were not there. 

“That is as it should be!” he said, but there was still some- 
thing on his mind. ‘What reward do I get if I help you to 
escape from your heartless pursuers? I am a poor destitute 
man.” 

She started as though recalled to consciousness. 
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Valdemar took the knife which lay on the table and began 
to rip off the buckle of one of her shoes. 

“It is too late now,” he muttered. “We should regret it 
every hour of our lives if we continued to fly from each other 
instead of flying from the others.” 

Then she too bent down and tore out the last stitches. She 
threw first one buckle, then the other into the thrall’s apron. 

“Yes, you must help us, old man,” she faltered, scarcely 
thinking of what she said. 

The thrall went out. 

They heard him call to Sir Svantepolk that the cottage was 
empty. Then he went up to meet the knight, and they heard 
no more. 

From the cattle-shed came now and then the ring of a cow- 
bell, and the snow fell from the roof with a thud. Otherwise 
the whole farm was dead, and Valdemar took her in his arms 
in a transport of unspeakable happiness. 

The day was far advanced when voices again approached. 
From the heights above came the sound of horses slipping as 
they were led down a steep incline. 

Valdemar picked up his cloak, which lay on the floor covered 
with soot. He looked round for a weapon, threw open the 
low door and stooped down. Sir Svantepolk was already in 
the yard with the horses, but his eyes were fixed on the points 
of his shoes. Every wrinkle of his face trembled. 

“This is no place for a King,” he said. ‘The horses are 
waiting. You have lost your way. This simple thrall dared 
not tell us. Luckily we found your tracks at last.” 

Valdemar was still dazed with happiness. The whirlwind 
that swept through his wayward mind might have tempted 
him wantonly to throw himself from a cliff or thrust a spear 
through his own hand. To him, who could never say no to 
what life offered, the old knight’s voice sounded weak and piti- 
ful. He leapt over the threshold and seized his bridle, not in 
anger but with a sense of his own power. 

“You are right, you fool,” he answered. “But I have many 
houses and castles along the road, and at the first we come to 
we shall stay for good. I'd like to see who will hinder me.” 

Jutta was still sitting on the bench and he had to call several 
times before she came out. She walked very quickly, obey- 
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ing his command more than her own will. The embarrassed 
silence of the bystanders compelled her to speak, and she hur- 
riedly climbed into the saddle, pale, but with red spots on her 
cheeks and glistening eyes. 

“We sent the thrall out to call you,’ 
forced smile. 

When they had regained the highway, Valdemar rode by her 
side as before and made no secret of his love. Thus the jour- 
ney proceeded, with a silent following and joyous cries from 
the young couple who led the way. When the country people 
saw them pass, they took her for the Queen. Sir Svantepolk 
rode last, and it was impossible to get a word out of him. At 
meal-times he kept apart and had his food brought to him, or 
was content with a cup of milk and piece of cold fowl. 

At each of the royal houses a stay of several days was made, 
and Valdemar was always in Jutta’s company. She would 
stand in the sunshine at the open window feeding the sparrows, 
as though to share her happiness with them. Valdemar gave 
away his jewels with reckless generosity for the sake of a word 
of thanks. It pained him to be alone in his joy, and he gave 
his last coins to the poor cottagers. In the evenings he sat 
alone with Jutta, playing the harp. Or he would call together 
his men and the Danish maids, and they would dance and play 
till midnight, but there was no real merriment in them. Their 
steps were heard on the floor, but their lips were silent. 

At each new house they came to, the attendants wondered 
whether this was the end of the journey, but they always went 
on again, as though some invisible power were restlessly driv- 
ing them forward. And the distance to the border grew 
shorter and shorter. 

When fires were lighted by the wayside and frying-pans 
brought out, each one went about his business in silence and 
anxious haste. By degrees Jutta too became quieter and often 
sat silently as though listening for something. 

One fine day succeeded another, but they often found them 
long. Valdemar was always inventing new pastimes to dis- 
tract her and himself, for their love was an intoxication of 
which they divined the transitoriness and therefore would seize 
every moment. But as he rode beside her on the forest path, 
their gaiety was not as it had been at first, but had a touch of 
feigning and embarrassment. They could no longer play and 


’ 


she said with a cold, 
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jest together over trifles and often they found nothing to talk 
about. When they tried to dream of their happiness, it was 
never of the present, but of the fancies they had once woven 
about one another, or of the first day of their journey in the 
winter sunshine, when all was yet unspoilt and beautiful. No 
sooner did they begin to speak of that day or of the moonlight 
evening on the balcony, than they found words again and often 
words that were quite new, for every little trifle was recalled 
and explained from some fresh side. 

They now had but a short way to the border, and one eve- 
ning they stopped before a square, fortified house. The 
steward came out to see who they were, but Valdemar seized 
his torch and held it under his eyes. 

“Tf I put out your eyes, can you still serve me?” he asked 
the shaking old man, who recognized him. “Imagine you are 
already blind and do not look too curiously at the nun’s dress 
beside me, but shut your eyes!” 

The steward at once closed his eyes and felt along the wall 

as he showed the way to the unexpected visitors. He led them 
through pointed arches to the small chambers within. There 
he set the torch in an iron bracket on the wall and went to the 
cellar for wine. When he came up with three tankards in 
each hand, he closed his eyes again. The maids laughed at 
him. 
“T would only show you my power,” said Valdemar, as he 
sat beside Jutta in the chimney corner. “Let the Duke govern 
the kingdom as long as he pleases. Here I have strong walls 
about me, here I’ll stay with you, if you will.” 


She shook her head. 
“You have not my spirit, Lady Lindenleaf,” he resumed. 


“Tindenleaf is too soft and pliant to withstand the wintry blast. 
But what are you listening for? Is it the steward you are 
afraid of ?” 

“No, not of him.” 

“Or robbers on the highway ?” 


“Nor of them either.” Ne 
As she made no other answer, he ceased questioning her. 


There was something spiritual about her, which made her love 
more with her thoughts than her senses, and she was a dreamer. 

The attendants were oppressed by uneasiness as they laid 
the table. They moved noiselessly, and as they were about to 
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fill the cup before her, they saw she was asleep. Suddenly she 
started up. 

“Now I hear it!” she said, and once more the rapture in her 
voice was that of a young nun. 

Valdemar laid his arm on her shoulder. 

“What is it you hear?” he asked. “The drowsy calm of the 
lady’s bower drove me from my Queen; the forest claimed 
Yrsa-lill, and now human inventions entice away the only one 
I really loved.” 

“No, not human inventions, Valdemar. Human inventions 
you have taught me to trample on. . . But now I hear it! 
Yes, that is what I have awaited and feared all these days. 
Sometimes my longing has been so violent that I have scarce 
known how to pass the hours.” 

She pointed to the window, the parchment shutter of which 
was illumined from without by a pale yellow light. The maids 
opened the shutter, and the singing of children’s voices came 
from the road. It was a young woman who had fallen asleep 
in God and was being borne to the grave in her white coffin. 

“T knew, Valdemar, that as soon as I could hear these pious 
hymns I should become, as it were, cold and dead, and all that 
has been between us would be such a grief to me that I could no 
longer dwell in it a single day. I was born to find my happi- 
ness in quietly tending the lights of rose-decked altars, not in 
rejoicing over a crime. I am too weak, Valdemar. Help me 
to find peace.” 

She tried to give him a caress, but it was just as shame- 
faced as his own. They did not know what to say to each 
other or how to say farewell, for to take each other by the hand 
was not enough, their hearts told them that. When they 
thought of this and of the first day of their journey, their love 
began to take fire again. She sobbed and wept inwardly and 
wanted to throw her arms about his neck and cling to him with 
greater abandonment than ever. But the strange shyness that 
had crept in between them made her faint-hearted, so that she 
spoke with a calmness she did not feel. 

If he had asked her again to stay, she would have done so 
instinctively. And he divined it, but his tongue was tied like 
hers, and he would have been able to speak with ten times the 
warmth to a totally strange woman. 

She was attacked by keen pangs of conscience. Why had 
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she entered the thorny thicket? Had she really imagined that 
what arose out of nothing would never be more than nothing? 
For the first time she thought with remorse of her sister. Had 
she forgotten her so completely? Yes, she had been dead to 
her all this time. And now she seemed to be facing her like 
a dark destiny, against which she had no power. She almost 
cried aloud as she backed against the wall. 

“Valdemar,” she whispered, “you must sit here. How 
glorious the night is with its stars, Valdemar! You must sit 
here . . . only a little while . . . and I will go out with my 
maids and give my mite to the poor children. Then I will 
come back.” 

He nodded and sat down, though he understood very well 
that she would not return. He did not go to look for her, 
though he heard the horses being brought to the gate and saw 
that only his own men were left. 

Sir Svantepolk came forward and flung his glove at him. 

“T renounce my allegiance, King!” he cried. “So long as 
the damsel was here, I found it more courteous to keep silence, 
but you have dishonoured all I have taught you of the true 
nature of love. Thus you have brought unhappiness on 
yourself. Farewell. You are no true knight and Svant- 
epolk Knutsson can no longer serve you. My way is to 
Nykopingshus.” 

But the other men collected about the benches and Karl 
Algotsson’s bright eyes shone like drops of bluish milk in his 
brown face. He kicked at the brands on the hearth till sparks 
fell on the planks of the floor. 

“T wish the whole nest would burn down! Sorrow does not 
become you, lord. Beware now of King Valdemar, you women 
of Sweden’s land! Pages, go fetch his red-plumed hat and his 
chains with the silver falcons and all that a King needs when 
he goes in quest of adventures! Shame on you, pages, for 
forgetting to bring them. Look here, Valdemar—bows and 
arrows we have at any rate, and at dawn we will go a-hunting.” 

“You think all is well again if only you can see blood,” an- 
swered Valdemar as he took the bow. 


XII 


\ X Y urn Valdemar and Jutta had ridden away from the 
hut in the Bellbo woods, Yrsa-lill stood gazing after 
them in dreamy silence. She shook the snow and 

earth from her skirt and began to call her goats, which had 
run out when the door was left open. Then she saw that armed 
men were coming from the Earl’s palace. 

“In the Queen’s name,” they said, surrounding her, “you 
are our prisoner!” 

“The kind Queen? Would she give such an order?” 

“She is kind no longer. The Duke spoke to her servants 
before he rode away. Where are the stolen goods?” 

“Gifts are not stolen goods.” 

While they were disputing, the minstrel, who was still inside 
the hut, succeeded in pouring the jewels into Manegarm and 
hiding the horn in a hole in the ground, which he covered over. 
He took his stand above it. With those jewels he intended 
to buy a farm for Yrsa-lill, and he was just turning over in 
his mind how he could best frame his words in asking her 
once more to be his. 

“Am I to be made prisoner too?” he asked. But the men-at- 
arms laughed at him and answered that he had not given the 
Queen any cause for jealousy. 

_ They turned over the hay and soon came upon the fine 
dresses, which they threw over their shoulders, thinking that 
was all. 

“Come along, little thief girl,” they said, pushing Yrsa-lill 
in the bend of the knees with the butts of their spears. When 
the goats saw her going away, they followed. The one that 
bore the bell went first and tried to butt its way through to 
reach her. With a tinkling and clanking the little band of 
men and goats reached the palace. 

, By the side of the entrance was a low shed, which was called 
the thieves’ hole. It was built of stone, roof and all, and steps 
led down into its dark interior. At the far end was an iron 
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cage. There they put Yrsa-lill and locked it securely on her, 
and their leader took charge of the keys. 

When she had recovered from her first fright, she relapsed 
into her dreamy torpor and made no answer to the frequent 
taunts and questions of the guards. Between the cage and the 
steps there was room for them to sit, and they were relieved 
es others every time the watchman went past and called the 

our. 

The goats kept faithfully in the vicinity, nibbling what food 
they could find in the bushes or under the thawing snow, and 
would not be driven away. Once they ran in a bewildered 
flock to the hut, but when they found it was not Yrsa-lill that 
called them, they turned back and hurried to the slope before 
the thieves’ hole. Then the minstrel left the hut and followed 
them, troubled by longing and uneasiness. 

He had his little harp by his side and often sat with the 
guards and played, that Yrsa-lill might know he did not forget 
her but was watching over her. 

In this way more than a week went by. Now and then he 
saw horsemen returning, whom the Queen had sent out to spy 
upon Valdemar’s leisurely journey. The men-at-arms told 
each other that the Queen never slept and could be heard pac- 
ing her bedchamber all night long. She no longer ate nor 
undressed. A maid who had listened at her door heard her 
exclaim: “While I had him I could not see that he was the 
one I loved, but now I know it!” Another maid had seen her 
pull the rings from her fingers and trample on them, saying: 
“Why should I adorn myself with gold? I believed my sister 
to be true as gold!” 

She had a brooch set with an amethyst. When she held it 
‘up to the light she thought she could see in the stone a little 
woman, dancing and delighting in the light. Her maids used 
to ask to see it. “How can this little dancer be so happy?” 
said the Queen, and told her maids to take the brooch to the 
blacksmith to be broken in pieces. 

One morning she came down into the thieves’ hole, but she 
had changed so much in those few days that at first the guards 
almost took her for one of the serving-women. Her clothes 
hung carelessly about her, one shoe was torn, and her loose 
hair was tangled and unkempt and seemed to have lost its colour 
and brilliance. She walked heavily, leaning on a stick. 
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When she had descended the slippery steps, which gave her 
as much trouble as if she had been already advanced in years, 
she placed herself with greedy eyes before the cage. First she 
closely scrutinized the captive’s face and form from head to 
foot; then she stood still and pondered. 

“Does she never weep and whine?” she asked, for it had 
surprised her to see that Yrsa-lill sat with her eyes closed. 

The men said they had never heard any wailing. 

“Does she never wring her hands? Does she not walk anx- 
iously up and down behind her bars, like a wild beast that is 
shut up?” 

Again the men said no. 

Then she struck the cage hard with her stick, so that Yrsa- 
lill started and opened her eyes. 

“You are well off, goat girl, better than I,” she said with a 
strange and evil smile. “But I have not come here to torment 
you. I might have so desired at first, but since then my mes- 
sengers have brought me other things to think about. I only 
thought it might console me to see another suffer deeper sor- 
row than my own... I believe that if you had shown me 
this, I would have helped you and thereby helped myself.” 

“Are you not the kind Queen?” asked Yrsa-lill softly. “You 
did not speak thus before, when you met any of us on the road.” 

“Tt is easier to speak fair in the days of one’s happiness 
than to keep up such speech in the hour of misfortune.” 

Yrsa-lill sat with her back against the iron bars and her feet 
stretched out. Her arms hung listlessly with open hands. 

“Ah, Queen,” she said, “time is heavy on my hands.” 

“Can you sew?” 

“No one ever taught me that. But give me a ball of yarn 
to wind.” 

Again the Queen gave a hard and evil laugh and turned to 
the warder. 

“Take a spade and dig under the rotten alder that stands 
below the road; there you will find a ball of yarn for Yrsa-lill. 
Come with me and I will show you how to set about it.” 

He followed the Queen outside and she spoke with him 
awhile before returning to her bedchamber. 

It was a long time before he came back, more than half the 
day, and then he carried a spade in front of him, holding. it 
with both hands, and on it was a ball of snakes, intertwined 
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in their winter sleep. He opened the door of the cage and 
threw it in. 

It fell in her lap, soft and heavy, and she went stiff with 
horror. 

Then her dream world began to give way and clear under a 
strangely cold and tenuous light, and all at once she was fully 
awake and saw the waste places of life and the cruelty of men. 
She saw Valdemar, riding away light-heartedly with his be- 
loved, and she still heard the laughter of the Queen. But this 
only lasted an instant, for the light was too piercingly clear. 
Soon darkness was about her and she sank into the deepest 
swoon. 

The serpents, feeling the warmth of her body, drowsily raised 
their heads and shot out their flickering tongues. Then they 
drew yet tighter in their knotted ball, but loosened it again and 
the whole mass was in motion. One or two of the biggest 
stretched to their full length, as though yawning, and glided, 
clammy and sluggish, into the folds of her clothing and up her 
sleeves. Had she made the slightest movement of a finger or 
an arm, they would have struck, but she lay lifeless as before. 

Gistre stood in the doorway, scarcely daring to beg the 
warder to have pity, lest his voice might wake her. Nor was 
it of any use now to open the door, since the snakes would 
prefer to stay where they were, in the warmth. And the dan- 
ger would have been even greater if anyone had tried to drag 
her out of the cage. One after another the snakes straightened 
themselves and crawled in among her clothes. 

He clenched his powerful hands, but could do nothing to 
help her, and his eyes flashed. In vain he turned over in his 
mind the exorcisms and magic arts in which he was so well 
versed, and he dared not betray his love for her to the others. 
When they laughed and scoffed, he too put on a smile. But 
he felt in that hour that he would never more delight in seeing 
women and children cross themselves with fright at his black 
cloak and that the girl who lay in the snake pit was henceforth 
all the world to him. One being, one at least, should call him 
good and love him. He cudgelled his brains, devised the most 
fantastic plans, and did not forget now and then to show the 
others a broad smile of intelligence. 

At last, with a flush of heat, he saw a way out of the 
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It was now dark, and on the bottom step burned a little 
fire at which the guards were boiling milk. He went out and 
fetched a hand-sledge, which he placed close at hand. Then 
he took his harp into the brewhouse and smeared the strings 
with mead, giving them plenty of scum. After that he put the 
harp in the snow a little way from the thieves’ hole and softly 
called the goats. 

When he came back the guards were still standing round the 
cage laughing and joking, but he said to them: “It may be 
funny enough to stand here, but I’ve just seen something which 
I think still more out of the common. I left my harp against 
the wall a little while ago, and when I came back the goats had 
taken it and now they are playing and dancing merrily.” 

The men would not believe him at first, for they could hear 
nothing, but soon the playing began—first a soft sweeping of 
the strings and then louder and firmer notes. It was the goats 
licking the strings, and the less there was left of the mead, the 
noisier grew the wild melody. 

The guard ran out to see. As the harp was a little way off 
and the goats were butting and pushing as if they were really 
dancing, the men were at first too startled to approach them. 
This gave Gistre time. 

He quickly put the bowl of milk under the cage and the warm 
steam of it roused the snakes again, so that they put their 
heads out of the girl’s clothes and wriggled down to the milk. 
He himself kicked down the drowsiest, which were still rolled 
up in a ball. The guards had forgotten to take the key with 
them, so he entered the cage without hindrance. The ground 
beneath the bars was crawling with scaly serpents, but he bent 
down to her and whispered: 

“Yrsa-lill, it is I, and I’ve come to save you, if you will 
follow me and be mine for ever. Answer me: will you?” 

But she made no answer and lay in the same death-like im- 
mobility. He shook her, but her head fell listlessly to one side. 
Then he cautiously lifted her and carried her to the sledge. 
He could feel that her heart was beating calmly. 

As the snow had frozen since sunset, there was no fear that 
the sledge-runners would leave any tracks. He left the road 
at once and struck across the fields at random, but then he 
remembered the hidden jewels and made for the hut. But the 
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men-at-arms had been there again and found the horn and 
emptied it, leaving it behind as a thing of no value. 

With a deep sigh he took the horn to the brook and fetched 
water ; then he rubbed Yrsa-lill with snow and gave her a drink. 
He thought she moved her lips and swallowed a drop or two, but 
whenever he felt her eyes, they were still shut and she did not 
wake. He spoke tenderly to her, recounting all he would do 
for her, if she would stay with him. “I am tired of the woods. 
You have tamed the wild beast, Yrsa-lill, you have cut the 
claws of the lynx and made the bear gentle. I shall learn a 
trade. I shall sit at my last like the homeliest cobbler. And 
do you know what I long for? I long to see you on Corpus 
Christi Day, the fair springtime festival, walking before me 
among the craftsmen’s wives, all clad in their best with waxen 
lilies in their hands.” 

He hung the horn over his shoulder by a string and made 
a bed of hay for her on the sledge. At every house he stopped 
and got her a few drops of milk or water, and the women tried 
to wake her with promises of fine ribbons and a new sheepskin 
jacket. But when, late on the second day, he came to the con- 
vent of Vreta, the nuns said to him: “You shall rejoice with 
us, and leave her here, for with those who are most sorely tried 
do miracles happen, and in the fullness of time her tongue shall 
be loosened.” 

Ingrid Svantepolksdotter stole out to him and asked after 
Folke Algotsson, and he promised to carry letters and greetings 
for her, if only he might slip in sometimes to Yrsa-lill. 

The nuns carried her into a cell and tended her with loving 
hands. They gave her clean clothes of white wool, and in time 
to come many made pilgrimage to see the sleeping goat girl of 
Vreta. 


XIII 


\ N J HENCE comes the sound of song at such an early 
hour? Who are they that sing with such deep 
voices of the drops of blood in the Holy Grail at 
Montsalvage? How solemn, and how jubilant! Not two or 
three or four voices, there are fifty, eighty perhaps. It is the 
Duke’s knights and squires, cleaning their arms and armour 
at Nykopingshus. 

They stood in their white woollen shirts with bare arms, 
rubbing and polishing, bent over the wooden trestles which 
were ranged along the wall. They were very warm, for they 
had just been exercising themselves at throwing the spear, 
jumping, climbing and shooting with the bow. But the air was 
still icy cold, for the morning sun was only beginning to gleam 
on the icicles and frozen drifts. 

Every speck of dust, every stain had to go. The mail coat 
of Lombard workmanship already shone like silver. And the 
sword, the great heavy sword! Two-edged it was, one edge 
against the oppressors of the poor, the other for the perse- 
cutors of women and the weak, both to be dreaded. Again and 
again it was raised into the sunlight and examined, lest any 
rust should eat its way into the bright steel. 

Magnus smiled when he thought of his brother’s words 
about the musty smell of a house without women. He was 
just entering the little chapel which adjoined his bedchamber 
and in which he kept the sacred sword Grane. It lay upon the 
altar, and when sometimes the pages stole in and put their 
ears to the steel, they thought it hummed with the noise of 
great deeds to come. Every morning, when he shut himself in 
the chapel with his father confessor, they said: “Now Magnus 
is trying whether his conscience is yet clear enough to let him 
take hold of the sword without its crumbling to ashes.” 

The Dominican Martinus of Skenninge was still his confes- 
sor. To weight his own steps, lest he should walk through life 
too lightly, the monk wore heavy iron-studded soles to his 
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sandals. The lusts of the flesh set his young blood on fire 
and his greatest bliss was to quench the flame with castigation. 
He was capable of anything, he could venture all or renounce 
all, and he could never scourge his flesh enough. His soul 
dwelt on the edge of the pit of hell, where he could hear at 
the same time the howls of the devils and the choirs of the 
angels. “I am the most dangerous man in the Duke’s house- 
hold,” he cried as he scourged himself; “and thou, Magnus, 
thou art my hero!” 

When the iron-shod feet clattered on the floor of the chapel, 
the Duke left his bed, unless, forgetful of the time, he had 
spent the night in the tower with his astrologers. His clear, 
keen intellect was fixed on the dry realities of life, but where 
these vanished in the mists of infinity, his eager curiosity still 
sought to penetrate the impenetrable. All the superstition, all 
the visionary divination that belonged to his dwarf blood then 
had full play with him and tempted him to surround himself.‘ 
with star-gazers and soothsayers. He was a learned man and 
one haunted by doubts. But the soothsayers also had great 
learning, and he was never sure that one of them might not 
be able to see further into the hidden future than himself. 
They watched while others slept and sought their couches when 
others rose, coming down from the tower like a swarm of mice. 

So it was to-day. Saturn had been in the house of Capri- 
corn before Jupiter rose above the woods, and it seemed that 
Magnus had taken part in some conjuration, for he still held 
in his hand a piece of lead that was covered with signs. He 
always wore a dark-grey mantle edged with brown, and the 
only stone in the clasp of his leather belt was an opaque grey 
onyx. It gave him protection against mental agony and pre- 
served his bodily strength. He loved the pomp of chivalry, 
but preferred to see it around him and not to be splendidly 
arrayed himself. There was too much of the warrior in him 
for that. 

Martinus was already waiting by the altar, but he was not 
alone. Behind him stood a man of slight build leaning against 
the wall in thought and playing with a little gold-mounted staff. 
This was Junker Erik. And beside him stood Bengt, the other 
brother, brisk and hearty in his dark priest’s frock. He had 
an ink-horn at his belt and at least half a dozen rolls of parch- 
ment under each arm. But the moment Magnus entered, 
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another figure appeared at the opposite door, and this was Sir 
Svantepolk. He was covered with snow and had just left his 
horse; he wore but one glove. 

“You have lost one of your gloves,’ Magnus said at once, 
looking at the hand which was offered him, blue with cold. 

“I flung it in your brother’s bosom. Give me a new pair 
in place of it. That is the old way of engaging King’s men, 
and now I mean to stay with you. For a year I have let this 
hand feel the cold to punish my outrage against the King’s 
person, but repent—no, never!” 

The monk crossed himself and Bengt laughed, but Magnus 
hastened to answer: 

“We have sometimes smiled at you good-naturedly, dear 
kinsman, but no one laughs unkindly behind your back. That 
is the difference between you and others. You are too upright 
a man for that. Welcome to my house. Here the fresh 
breeze plays through open doors and windows and no needle- 
work or balls of wool litter the tables. Here we rise early 
and go early to bed and sleep grandly. We live here almost 
like the clergy, I mean the clergy since the decree of Skenninge, 
when we took away their women. A priest with a wife is no 
priest, he is a minstrel performing at the altar. You will 
hear no love-songs here, my Svantepolk. The man who lives 
for love drinks from a cup which never quenches his thirst 
and must ever be filled anew. That was the curse of my 
brother Valdemar. But here there is no whispering in the 
chimney-corner either, and no one wants to know what hap- 
pened to King Valdemar on his joyous ride to the border.” 

“But among the people there is whispering, Duke. It travels 
like a forest fire. Remember, it is not the best men who have 
the gossiping tongues. It is the treacherous and the cunning 
and all those who have an eye on the Folkung heritage. Day 
by day the storm increases.” 

The Duke’s face clouded. 

“Scandal always runs its course. It makes the paltry fine, 
the false honourable, the humane criminal, and it laughs at 
the appalling. Fie upon you, to bring such filth to me! Have 
you nothing else to say? .. . How is it with my friend, old 
Lawman Algot? It is long since I had news of him.” 

“He conceived a hatred for you at Bellbo, and now he is 
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teaching law to his West Goths. You will meet him in good 
time.” 

“And Hulf Skumble, the master miner, who brought the 
iron?” 

“He is hiding in the woods and shuns the sight of men. But 
I think we have other things to think about. I came to speak 
of your brother Valdemar. . . When Jutta was in the convent 
she bore a son.” 

“T know.” 

“Valdemar has hidden the child with Archbishop Fulco of 
Upsala, of all men. It was throwing it into the very jaws of 
the wolf. A piece of arrogance worthy of him.” 

“But shrewd. Fulco is a man who knows the danger and 
can keep his mouth shut.” 

Martinus crossed himself: “Miserere mei Deus!” 

Sir Svantepolk handed the Duke a letter. “You will recog- 
nize the angel on the seal.” 

“Tt is from Fulco.” 

The Duke tore it open and read it hurriedly. Forgetting 
where he was, he threw it straight at the altar. His eyes 
flashed. 

“That is too much from a brother. Do you know what 
Fulco writes? Valdemar has half decided—always half—to 
strip me of the Earl’s office and feifs, to defy the written will 
of a dead man, to . . . The country cannot afford to maintain 
two courts, he says, and he will have my foreign knights out 
of the realm. But it is I who stand for law and order in our 
family and everything will go to pieces the day I go. . . No, 
it shall never be. Some winter, when he rides to the fair at 
Upsala, I shall be there with my men, and then I shall strike. 
I am often in the Upland districts on legal business; but that 
time I shall come in force.” 

Bengt laid hold of both his shoulders and stood facing him. 

“Folkung squabbles, peasants’ squabbles over goods and 
gold,” he said, “shall we never see an end of them? Grain- 
hoarding knights, knights of the meal-sack, that is what we are, 
all we of the cursed race that has seized on the ancient throne 
of Svithiod. Keep the peace, and take all that is mine! I am 
a churchman and need nothing but my black frock and my daily 
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Magnus struck his hand upon the altar. 

“Bengt Toogood and Erik Nothing-at-all, my dear brothers!” 
he cried, and an uncanny joy spread over his features like the 
glare of a fire over a burnt and blackened tract of woodland. 
“Stay here and say your Masses while I act. Now is the time. 
The wolf avoids men till it has tasted their blood. Fan the 
flame of scandal. Let out the whole truth. Fulco, the sly 
bishop, pretends to know nothing, but there shall be an end 
of his silence. And an end of mine. Drop a mite in the alms- 
box and it is no more than a mite, but add to it all the envy 
of the Folkungs and at last you will have both silver and gold. 
Am I right, Martinus?” 

The monk bowed his pale face and crossed himself. 

“Tf you do not act, I shall act for you in secret. I will go 
to my death for you, Duke. Longa est vita, si plena est.” 

Sir Svantepolk’s thin hair shook and fluttered as he mounted 
the little step before the altar. 

“Sir Magnus,” said he, “you have ill understood me. To 
slink about with evil rumours of a love-affair is not the way of 
a knight. It was not for that I entered your service. Nor was 
it of that you were thinking just now, when you made me 
blush, old as Iam. You were then more honest with yourself 
than now. But when it is a question of power, you know not 
what you do or say. Then you are filled with fire and smoke 
which must have a vent. But the laws of chivalry, Duke! 
They stand immovable as rocks, immovable even in the hour 
of need!” 

Magnus bent his head. 

Behind all the outworks and ambushes of his soul there was 
the broad, good-natured, incorruptible honesty of a warrior. 
It never asserted itself without a struggle, but it was just at 
such moments, when his gloomy brow was full of thunders, 
that he grew in stature and won men’s hearts. 

“Teach me to dam the stream of sulphur that oozes from 
one corner of my soul,” he cried in agitation. “It poisons 
all that is good and noble within me. A champion of the light, 
leading his troop with stainless shield, that is the knightly 
Magnus of my dreams. Sing louder yet of that dream, proud 
Ulfung blood! To thee I hearken and thee I will serve. But 
where and when? for now I grow faint and pine away. To be 
born to action and condemned to sit still, consumes the flesh of 
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the most patient. Give me ten years of freedom, and I will set 
the roof and spire on my father’s great edifice. My head 
bursts with plans. . . Convents, churches, orders of knight- 
hood, a mighty new dominion I am building in my thoughts . 
but only there, ’tis true.” 

He felt under his tunic for the shred of St. Clara’s mantle 
which he wore sewed into the lining, and continued in the 
same half-sullen, half-threatening tone: “To stand here strong 
enough to shoulder rocks, and only feel the weight of one’s 
own empty arms! The pains of hell are rest beside such 
torment.” 

He leaned forward, took the sacred sword Grane from the 
altar and fastened it to his belt. 

“But I am only a wild Folkung. Sir Svantepolk, teach me 
the new code of morals! We must wait and keep silence, the 
silence of gallant men. A thief and a manslayer can pay fine 
or weregild and go free, Valdemar can do penance, but a sin 
against knighthood is the only crime that can never be forgiven. 
When was there a freer and stricter law than that of chivalry? 
I have already transgressed it sufficiently.” 

He broke off the discussion with a sign to the men to follow 
him, and went out upon the castle-steps. A flourish of horns 
announced that Martinus was about to begin the morning 
prayer. 

The men below were busy cleaning their shields. Red and 
blue and gold and silver gleamed along the wall. Every imagi- 
nable beast or thing from field, forest or lake had been dragged 
from its commonplace existence and ennobled by heraldry. 
There were not only headless trolls and grinning wolves and 
bears, but even the peasant’s ox was to be seen with his long 
ears and horns, and the cock strutted with his comb on high. 
The boat and the pike and the sea-scorpion floated and swam 
among their waves, the dove flew with a leaf in its beak, the 
bird of prey struck with its claws, the peacock spread its tail, 
the fox lay in wait and the wise serpent raised its head. Lilies 
and roses bloomed, the oak-leaf and the water-lily were ver- 
dant. Nothing was lacking, from the festal drinking-horn and 
the knight’s spear-point to the smith’s hammer and the wild 
man’s club. Every image had its legend, its memory, its 
promise, and the Duke rejoiced as he mixed with his brave men. 

“I wish you a good morning, my brothers,” he said. “We 
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must train our people to be a knightly nation, which, though it 
may chance to break many a good law, at least will always 
honour those of chivalry.” 

But they scarcely heard him, for Martinus had mounted a 
bench and was preaching of the Duke’s gentle patroness, St. 
Clara, and of the deeds of generous heroes. 

The twelve-year-old pages, who had just come to court, 
stood with their polishing-cloths in their hands and listened. 
Impatiently they counted the years which must pass before they 
at last would be girded with the sword. Writing and reading 
were more for women, and they felt the muscles in each other’s 
arms. Then a general shouting began among the young ones 
and their elders. Tyrgils Knutsson, who had grown into a tall 
youth with bright blue eyes, declared that one day he would 
deserve knighthood. “Constancy, endurance, obedience, that is 
my promise!” he cried. “Respect for age, no deception of 
women, that is my word!” cried his neighbour. And now their 
eager promises mingled in exultation on every side. “No 
clownish fear of death!” “No assorting with men who com- 
plain of their misfortunes!” “TI shall set free the thralls!” 
“T shall give half my goods to the poor!” “I shall repress my 
own cruelty!” ‘We shall join together as the army of light, 
in the cause of peace! Brotherhood, brotherhood!” 

The foreign knights mustered in a body apart, and another 
blast of the horn announced that the daily exercises in the 
tilt-yard were to begin. Each one hastened to put on his blood- 
re tunic and reverently grasped the lance it was his privilege 
to bear. 


XIV 


ITH a flood of penitent tears Jutta offered her plaits 

WW of hair on the altar of St. Agnes at Roskilde. In 

her transport of joy she forgot to hear the end of 
the singing and ran across the tombstones to throw herself, a 
newly consecrated nun and prioress, into the arms of the 
sisters. How clearly she dreamed that first night in her cell 
of the beautiful and gentle Agnes, the virgin who was shut 
up in the den of vice and yet went to her death without a 
stain on her innocence! And with what happiness she lis- 
tened to the sisters’ tales of St. Agnes’ Day at Rome, when 
little lambs were blessed at the church-doors, that their wool 
might serve for the white pallium which the Pope sent to the 
archbishops to confirm them in their dignity! She looked upon 
everything that was of white wool in her own clothing as a 
gift from the saint which purified her from her sins. Every 
hour had its calm and solemn occupation, and the world lay far 
away. Seven times a day it was given to her to chant the 
glory of God, and in every note she heard the jubilant choirs 
of the angels echoing through the church. 

“Happy the people who have convents, where the weary and 
oppressed may find a refuge!” she murmured every night when 
she was roused by the sound of the bell and lighted her candle 
to follow the sisters, her teeth chattering with"cold. 

But the world was not yet so far away as she had thought. 
The earth clung to her sandals, and the shadow of what had 
happened did not shrink but rather grew longer. Even when 
years had gone by she would still sit gazing into the memory 
of those days, when her forebodings were gradually changed 
to certainty and when, with her face hidden in her trembling 
hands, she confided in Sister Hillika, the oldest of the nuns, 
who was charged with her guidance in the early days. She 
remembered that soon she did not dare show herself, but kept 
her cell on plea of sickness. All that followed was lost in a 
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mist. She only remembered the morning when the child, 
which she was never allowed to see, was wrapt in a cloth and 
let down from a window in a basket, while the peaceful sound 
of matins was heard from the church. 

She had authority within the convent and nobody dared say 
anything against the high-born prioress. But she could not 
forget how they all bent over their sewing, as though short- 
sighted, when she left her cell again. She tried to persuade 
herself that they knew nothing, but she did not really believe 
it. It was therefore never the same as at first, and she was 
again the dreamer who longed for something far away. Al- 
though the nun’s habit never weighed upon her delicate shoul- 
ders, the years were long and monotonous. 

The convent had but one window which gave a free view of 
the clouds and the birds of passage. There she would stand 
yearning for her grave, for the angels in the blue heavens, 
and for the living, for her wronged and lonely sister, nay, for 
the sound of harps in the ancient hall of the Folkungs, where 
she had felt so strange and affrighted. But most of all she 
longed for the child which she had never held in her arms. 
She had only had a glimpse of the basket as it was borne past 
her cell. Her heart stood still with longing. 

“Sister, work and pray!” Sister Hillika said, giving the foot- 
stool a little push, so that it grated on the stone floor. 

The she hastened to take up her sewing and smiled kindly 
at Hillika, for she felt that her will was chastened and pure. 

She never gave a thought to her unblest love, and if she 
now and again remembered Valdemar, it was only as she had 
seen him beside her on the first day of their journey or when 
they sported in the moonlight on the balcony. But could it be 
wrong to think of the child that was born in sin and lived 
without a mother? Would not God forgive her for wishing 
to see her own son and with him on her arm to throw herself 
in the dust before the good Queen and beg her forgiveness? 
Never a word of greeting had she received from Sofia, whom 
she imagined aged and broken by weeping. In all else she had 
found peace, but when she was alone she would often start up 
and whisper her sister’s name with a pang. Whenever she saw 
a grey-haired woman, she thought of her. Whenever she knelt 
in prayer, she mingled her name in her supplications. And in 
her leisure hours after supper she sat sewing her own hair on 
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a long ribbon for her royal mantle, though she never had the 
courage to send it. 

“Hillika,” she said, “there is to be a great festival at Upsala 
in honour of St. Erik. Since there is peace between the coun- 
tries, it has been decided that five of our nuns shall make pil- 
grimage thither with a simple gift for his new altar. Let me 
be one of them, so that I may humble myself in the dust and 
kiss the hem of my good sister’s garment, for without her 
forgiveness I shall have no peace either in this life or in the 
grave.” 

Hillika moved the pins in the cushion and said nothing for 
a while. 

“We cannot command our Prioress,” she answered at last 
with some hesitation, “but if you call upon us for counsel, 
you must hear what we think. With your rash and fickle 
temper, which makes you rejoice at one moment over an altar- 
candle and the next over a game in the meadow, you may yet 
fall into many follies. As God’s servant these walls at least 
protect you from the most dangerous.” 

But then she regretted her words and raised her head. On 
seeing the look of frankness and clear conscience in Jutta’s 
eyes, she gave way. 

“In the name of our saint,” she said, “go and make your 
peace with her on whom you have brought such sorrow.” 

It was then decided, after the Bishop and the other nuns 
had been consulted, that the Prioress herself should lead the 
pilgrimage to St. Erik’s bones. The long ribbon, which she 
had sewed with silk and with her own hair, was to be the gift 
for his new altar. 

When autumn was somewhat advanced and the smaller 
watercourses in Sweden began to freeze over, the nuns set out 
upon their long journey. They did not travel alone and had 
no need to fear the perils of the road, for they joined bands 
returning from the South, pilgrims and grey-haired knights 
who had fought under the last of the Hohenstaufens and had 
stood around the bier of St. Louis on the African sand. The 
woods of Smaland resounded to their hymns, to the clatter of 
their staves and the swinging of their scrips. Palm-branches 
from Jerusalem rustled against leaden images in the pilgrims’ 
hats, Peter with his keys from Rome and the cockle from 
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Houses and larders were thrown open with pious hospitality, 
but the visionary from St. Agnes’ convent could seldom be 
persuaded to stay. As soon as she entered a village or town 
she spoke of the next one, ever filled with hope and faith in 
what lay beyond the present hour. At last the pilgrims arrived 
in punts at the mouth of the Fyresa, where a lofty church was 
rising within its scaffolding, and soon after they were in 
Archbishop Fulco’s old Upsala. Jutta knew that the child 
was concealed with Fulco and that the Queen would cer- 
tainly be present at so great a festival. Unnoticed and without 
making herself known, she took up her lodging in the pilgrims’ 
guest-house, after imposing silence on the nuns. Soon she sat 
with the others before the fire. They began to rip the leaden 
images from their hats to hang them in the church, and one 
of the oldest pilgrims, who had long looked upon her with kind- 
ness, addressed her. 

“Of a truth, I bore this pilgrim’s token unseen for many a 
year before I left home, nay, for all my days I have borne it,” 
he said, and for a while he was lost in thought. “I found no 
peace until I took up the staff and set out. And this token 
will always stay unseen upon my hat as the sign of my whole 
life. In the same way each of us has something within him 
which gives him no peace until it can fly out and become the 
sign of his wandering upon earth, his pilgrim’s token. And 
if it should cost the Duke his salvation he will never be at 
peace with himself until he has the power in his own hand and 
can govern and change the realm. That is his pilgrim’s token. 
Believe me, he will then be a great man and a noble man. Be- 
fore a man finds his right place at the table he sweeps many a 
spoon on to the floor. And Valdemar will not endure a single 
day if he is hindered from squandering all that is his. That 
is his pilgrim’s token. And you, nun, you have a longing in 
your heart. That is your pilgrim’s token.” 


XV 


Me NHE winter blast swept dismally over the heathen grave- 


mounds and flung snow through the ruined timber 

roof of the old half-burnt church. Though the Pope 
had long ago promised forty days’ indulgence to all who visited 
the spot, the number of those who made the pilgrimage to the 
annual midwinter festival grew fewer and fewer. And yet the 
beloved King Erik’s bones had been taken up from the floor 
of the church and exhibited with the low, gilt copper crown on 
the head in a shrine, at which great miracles took place. For 
this reason the erection of his new church had been begun 
at the river mouth, where the ships put in and the trading- 
booths were busy. And there Valdemar had built himself a 
royal dwelling. Sofia and her maids lodged there during the 
church festivals, but he preferred to use the ruinous King’s 
House, which still stood by the mounds in Old Upsala. Its 
lower story was of rough stone and its upper of timber, and 
everywhere it was in decay. The trees outside the leaning 
balcony were scorched and blasted by fire and lightning, 
scarcely more than a few mighty trunks with bare and shattered 
branches. He no longer found pleasure in the Queen’s so- 
ciety, and here he could live freely among his hunting com- 
panions and Ingrid Ulfva’s outlaws, his body-guard in bear- 
skins armed with spears and ax-hammers. 

At first, after the parting with Jutta at the border, he had 
thought of her continually, but mostly of their first days in 
the Earl’s palace, when they played and jested in the moon- 
light. It gave him a calm and gentle joy to recall those careless, 
innocent hours. But by degrees men grow so used to joy 
that they are unaware of it; they only feel what gives them 
uneasiness. Therefore he took more notice of the little wounds 
that other beauties inflicted on him. Lady Lindenleaf became 
a pale and silent spirit, who followed him with head thrust 
forward and watched over his steps. At first she was con- 
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tinually beside him; afterwards she faded more and more into 
the distance, and at last her light footsteps were almost drowned 
in the noise of the years. He believed it was she who forgot 
to think of him, now for a few days together, then for whole 
weeks, ceasing to be with him in her airy and yet always per- 
ceptible spiritual shape, made up of love and memories. And 
just because she was the love and the earnest in his life and 
meant so much more to him than any other, he thought it was 
best so, since he could then think upon others with an easy 
mind. 

He was never quiet, but rode from one King’s house to 
another, hunting and feasting. And even if her image ap- 
peared to him at times, when he looked into the light of the 
triple candle at Yuletide, he only saw her faults, or what he 
called her faults. Why had she been so weak and wayward, 
why had she not stayed with him? Nay, the soft linden-leaf 
was not made to flourish in the wintry blast. Yet he had been 
willing to risk crown and realm and, if need were, to draw 
the sword against the stubborn sticklers for law—and she had 
flown! He grew angry and tried to banish her from his 
thoughts, signing to his men to strike up their miners’ songs. 
Now he had come to St. Erik’s festival to view the half-finished 
building at the river’s mouth which was Fulco’s pride and joy. 
But next day he meant to take horse again to visit less solemn 
haunts. 

Fulco lived in a wing at the side of the church. The very 
first time Jutta left the guest-house she caught sight in his 
doorway of a little boy in a green kirtle, sitting on the threshold 
and digging in the snow with a pewter spoon. The curly fair 
hair and perhaps her own heart told her at once who he was. 
She hurried past the other nuns and embraced him with a ten- 
derness which at once made the little one her fast friend. It 
caused no surprise that a pious pilgrim should fondle a child, 
or that on other days, as often as she found opportunity, she 
should sit with the boy or lead him gently up and down in the 
snow, humming to herself. He had a basket of cloth dolls 
and wooden horses, which he handed to her, and sometimes he 
climbed with her to the top of the biggest mound, from which 
there was a wide view over the plain. 

One evening at dusk, when she was standing with him by the 
shaky stair to the balcony of the King’s House, Valdemar re- 
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turned from hunting with his court. A joyful hum could be 
heard a long way off; the notes of flutes and fiddles rose into 
the air, growing finer and sharper as though they needed no 
firm foothold, while the roar and braying of drums and bag- 
pipes kept up their ponderous dance on solid ground. How 
well she recognized that it was Gistre Harjanson who led the 
playing! And behind the musicians came the hunters with 
hawks, bows and wolf-nets. 

Valdemar had his arm round a young handmaid, whom he 
never ceased to call by name. 

“IT call you Glimma,” he said, “because there is always a 
glimmer in your eyes and in your jewels when you are thinking 
of dancing and delights.” 

A dark lock of hair had escaped from her fair wig, which 
was strewed with tinsel. Her ears were somewhat large and 
prominent, but like her bare throat they were white as ala- 
baster, and the nails of her fingers were transparent. There 
was a little dimple with a scar on her chin, and her thin lips 
were open and moist, as if she had been drinking water. She 
threw the corner of her cloak across her neck, swaying her 
body, and her hanging girdle was adorned with the lucky green 
emeralds of the planet Venus. Her sleeves swept the ground, 
as, dizzy with love and success, she looked up at Valdemar and 
answered again and again: 

“Yes, Glimma is my name, Glimma, Glimma!” 

He had wound his red cloak about him on account of the cold, 
but the sheath of his dagger stuck out, covered with a scroll- 
work of gold, and the crown of his hat was a mass of the all- 
conquering chrysolites of the planet Jupiter. As he laid his 
hand on the rail of the stair and brushed Jutta’s coif, she saw 
that he had grown heavier and whiter. His eyes, which in spite 
of their gaiety were more uneasy and colder than of yore, 
passed by the stooping nun without recognition and dwelt with 
more pleasure on the younger and prettier of her companions. 

He waved his glove to the people, and before him the wild 
Karl Algotsson danced backwards, round and red, beating time 
with a fool’s bells. At once the harps inside the hall answered 
as promptly as if they had been out in the open with the King’s 
minstrels. The balcony creaked and swayed under merry steps, 
and soon the whole band, to the last shaggy bearskin, had dis- 
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A heavy oppression fell upon her. How unlike what had 
been, how dead it all seemed, in spite of the flash of jewels and 
the clang of harps! This pitiful balcony and ruinous house! 
Nothing reminded her of the solemn figures carved in oak of 
the Earl’s palace. Could there be a single happy creature in 
this laughing, singing crowd? Yes, one, Glimma. But what 
of the others? Were they desperate creatures who hastened 
to cover themselves with all the glories of an inherited hoard 
because to-morrow they would die? Or was it only she who 
enviously tried to console herself with the thought? 

The wind of the plain went to her marrow. She could not 
tell whether it was her old unblest love flaring up again at this 
first new meeting, or whether it was anger and hate. She 
had believed so firmly that her sinful feelings were extinguished 
for ever. And it was a bad womanly habit to blame where she 
herself had tempted. It was life’s harsh progress over the 
graves of the past that shook her heart. She had not placed 
herself there to meet Valdemar. She had not wished that he 
might notice her. On the contrary, she had kept her head 
bent all the time. And yet it grieved her and wounded her 
heart that he could brush past her without feeling any more 
than if it had been another and without at once knowing that 
it was she, however well the veil concealed her. Had she 
already vanished so completely from his memory? Was she 
to breathe and move for several days a few steps from him, 
hear the rustling of the same trees and look up into the same 
wintry sky as he, without his having the slightest presentiment 
that they were so near to each other? 

She left the boy and returned to the guest-house. But 
there she found no peace, for she could always hear the fami- 
liar sound of the harps from the Folkung feast. That alone 
had not changed. 

Then she went into the church with the other nuns. The 
five stood motionless by the door, counting their beads with 
rapid movements of the lips. But her lips prayed for one 
thing and her thumping heart for another. If she had only 
had one whispered word from his heart, one kind look which 
told her in secret that he knew her! She fell on her knees, 
and though it gave her pain to kneel she did not rise. The 
church was full of pilgrims and the candles about St. Erik’s 
silver shrine flickered in the draught from the gaping roof 
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and were often near being blown out. On the wall behind the 
altar hung the red and yellow folds of his banner. Every- 
where the flagstones had been raised from the tombs which 
held the bodies of former archbishops, for they too were soon 
to be moved to the new church. Their empty eye-sockets and 
hollow cheeks could be seen, and clasped hands in decaying 
gloves. Over each of them was spread the white pallium, 
which after having lain for a night on St. Peter’s altar in Rome 
had been presented to him by the Pope. She remembered what 
the nuns had told her of St. Agnes’ little lambs which were 
blessed at the church-door, and she would have liked to kiss 
the yellowed wool in order the better to cry to her patron saint 
for mercy. But chains were stretched on both sides down the 
centre of the nave, that no one might steal the holy relics. 

She bent down and pressed her forehead against the floor, 
and slowly crept forward without raising her head. She felt 
the stones scratching her forehead, and crept on up to the altar 
in order to hurt herself. But she could still hear the harps 
and bagpipes from the King’s House. She asked herself: 
“Am I then so much uglier and meaner than the rest, that he 
did not so much as notice me? Has the air of the cloister 
made me so yellow and old, has the praying carved such deep 
furrows about this poor mouth, which was once so tempting? 
I shall force him to look at me, force him, even if his eyes be 
filmed like those of the dead around me.” 

She rose, but her head was so giddy that she had to take 
hold of the iron chain to keep her from falling. Again she 
knelt, but she was no longer -herself and knew not what she was 
doing. She only felt that nevermore could she utter a single 
pious, humble prayer, never tread the long way home to the 
convent, never throw herself in sincere remorse at the Queen’s 
feet, unless he first gave her a sign, unmarked by others, that 
she still lived in his memory. 

The other nuns still stood motionless, but she belonged to 
them no more, and she forgot to lay her mite in the alms-box. 

Outside, many people were already collected to see the King 
as he went to his bedchamber. Adventurers, seeking office or 
favours, were ranged along the wall of the balcony. “He must 
be tired,” they whispered, “and the supper will be short. He 
will go early to bed.” They put on a smiling, submissive air, 
went on tiptoe, turned up their eyes and were in a state of 
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blissful expectation. They were like old men dancing atten- 
dance on a girl. “Now ‘he’s drinking!” they said, looking 
through the chink of the door, as they clucked and raised their 
elbows in imitation. If they had emptied the cup themselves 
they could not have relished it better. And then they frowned 
and grew serious and thoughtful, feeling that they would hang 
their heads for days and weeks if they were not rewarded with 
a nod or did not hit upon some choice piece of flattery. The 
simplest thing was to speak ill of the Duke and advise Valde- 
mar to stint him of his patrimony and power and let things go 
as they might. The nickname of “The Tinker” was already 
whispered along the balcony, as though they were tuning their 
strings. 

In the darkness Jutta had no fear of anyone guessing who 
she was. And indeed the complete indifference with which all 
seemed to regard the lonely nun in the stormy night ended by 
hurting her more than if she had been met by a surprised 
greeting. The sycophants moved scarcely at all to let her pass, 
and one of them muttered: ‘Here comes a nun to beg for alms, 
but I have nothing on me.” 

Humiliated and angry, she pushed her way through the men 
by one of the doors. But it gave way under her back, and she 
was forced to take a few steps backwards as the door opened. 
She then found herself in a loft-room used as a bedchamber. 
The bed was decked with a covering of samite and down pil- 
lows. A pair of wax candles burned on the table, and a girl 
was engaged in laying out Glimma’s many dresses on a bench. 
She smoothed them over to take out the creases. 

For a while Jutta followed this careful operation and looked 
at one dress after another, unable to make up her mind. Then 
she opened the bag at her belt and drew out the long ribbon 
which she had sewed with her own hair and promised to St. 
Erik’s new altar. 

“Look here!” she said, measuring it with her arms. “Look 
at this lovely garland of roses and brambles! One ell, two 
ells, three—four—five ells. That is the whole length of it. 
It is yours, my girl, if for this evening, only for a while, for 
a little while, you will lend me that yellow robe with lilies 
there, the last one on the bench.” 

She handed the ribbon to the girl and began to tear off her 
coif and the heavy frock with the plain wooden buttons, and 
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threw them on the floor. In what deceitful peace these gar- 
ments had enshrouded her, while the world around lived on in 
its wickedness! Why had she mortified her flesh and fasted 
and listened with childish credulity to legends of piety? One 
who had found room in her heart for a Folkung could never 
become a good woman. She had already sunk down among the 
damned and had nothing more to lose. Her right place was 
among the despised on the stool of repentance by the church- 
door. Why hide among the pure instead of suffering the 
punishment of a sinner? In her soul the heavenly seed could 
bear no flowers. But one thing she had learnt of the nuns, 
and that was to write. The very next morning she would make 
up a letter to the convent and take upon herself all the guilt 
and the blame and renounce her vow of chastity and claim the 
return of her property. 

When she saw the girl standing with the ribbon in her hands 
and making no movement, her voice began to shake: 

“That ribbon is a holy and a costly work which has caused 
weary eyes to smart. How many hours, how many thousand 
stitches it has cost! If your mistress finds out that you have 
lent me the dress and is angry with you, cut the ribbon in two 
and give her half. That is payment enough for such as she 
is. . . But what have you there in the little silver dishes? Is 
it not meal for the complexion? You must help to paint me, 
but not so thick as she has taught you; only as the noblest use it. 
You must know that I am of royal birth and have the right to 
sit at the head of the table with your lord. But first of all 
you must wash my forehead, for I have cut it on the floor of 
the church and I can feel that it bleeds.” 

The girl helped her to put on the robe, and the open sleeves 
swept majestically on the floor. Then she took up the silver 
dishes to paint her, but Jutta seized her hand and listened. 

“No, we have no time.” 

The next moment she hurried out. Still half blinded by the 
candles, she closed the door behind her and took her stand 
among the others. With a joyful cry the little boy, who was 
running about the balcony, came to her side, undeterred by the 
change in her dress. She had not time to free herself from 
his caresses before the torchbearers came out and the King 
appeared in the doorway. He was fanning his heated face 
with his gloves, and on seeing that all the men, so far as there 
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was room, tried to bend the knee, he was seized with the idea 
of making sport of his own power and of what the pious held 
sacred. He raised his arms in the manner of a Pope giving 
his benediction. 

As he did so his eye fell on the splendidly dressed woman, 
and his arms dropped again, but more slowly and with less 
assurance than they had been raised. He saw at once who she 
was, but it was not only surprise that quivered in his face, 
there was also ill-concealed displeasure. When the dead rise 
from the grave, they come as ghosts, and then they strike 
terror. And he saw as clearly as possible every change that 
time had wrought in her features. 

Then her presence of mind forsook her and she lifted up the 
child before him. 

“God’s peace, King Valdemar,” she whispered. “Do you 
recognize us?” 

He clenched his fist and threw his head back proudly. 

“God’s peace, sister-in-law. I recognize both you and the 
child . . . my child and yours.” 

If the ancient trees had burst their half-dead roots and fallen 
upon the crowd below, the confusion and shouting could not 
have been greater. The bands of pilgrims streamed out of 
church and guest-house, and even as far as the great mounds 
the snow was hidden by people. The sinister secret that had 
been whispered from house to house was no longer hid, but had 
been laid bare by intemperate lips and stood there in flesh and 
blood in the glare of the torches. 

“Deadly sin!” cried the crowd. “Infamy!” 

“Is it Yule Eve, that I see ghosts?” asked Valdemar, shaking 
his fair hair. “From you who shout the loudest I never learned 
that crimes return and haunt us. Or was my father, the Earl, 
hanged when he rode home from Herrevadsbro? He sleeps 
soundly in old Varnhem. Have patience, let time pass. Guilt 
is a debt between man and man. In the grave are no debtors.” 

“To Rome!” answered the people. “To Rome!” 

Those of them who were armed shook their spears and bows. 

Then he lifted the boy and held him above their heads. 

“Aye, shout, Sveas, shout, as beseems you about your fathers’ 
Thing-mound. Raise the boy upon your shields. Choose 
him for my successor. He shall lead you to greater victories 
than yon lisping Erik and all who were born of your cankered, 
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right royal blood . . . he, my child of defiance, son of adultery 
and incest. See how fresh and red he is when I pinch his 
cheek !”” 

He put down the boy, but a shudder ran through the crowd. 
The pilgrims turned away, whispering in hushed voices that 
sounded like a sigh: 

“He is the fallen Morning Star. Lucifer is our King. 
Penance! To Rome, to Rome!’ 

A couple of silent men had already swung themselves up to 
the rail with their spears, and an arrow whizzed through the 
air and fixed itself in a post. In the silence the drawing of 
bows could be heard, first two or three, then more and more. 

Fulco came out of his house, preceded by torches, but they 
were blown out at once. He wore neither mitre nor stole, but 
held out a little cross for the people to kiss. His gait was as 
crooked and bent as if his long arms had been picking things 
off the ground, but his head was erect. Two dark, keen eyes 
burned above his nose, hooked like a crosier, and the grey 
stubble of his cheeks. 

“Mercy, mercy upon all sinners! IT honour indeed the lily 
and the angel in my seal, but the seal of confession I hold yet 
more sacred. I have held my peace. But now the very earth 
cries out. There are yet many roads to Mora Stones, King, 
and you do wrong.?* King? Your father, the Earl, had done 
better if he had maintained the sanctity of his laws by putting 
an end to the kingship and bringing up his sons to be honourable 
masters on their estates. Christ is our true Ruler. What care 
have we had for His throne, when we divided it with you, ye 
kings?” 

His eyes met Valdemar’s in a brief and silent duel. Valde- 
mar drew his dagger, but thrust it back into its sheath. 

“No, not blood. One Folkung at least shall go to his grave 
without slaying. Come hither, my poor sinners and subjects! 
Which is wrong? Which is right? The bagpipe or the flute, 
the harp or the trumpet? I think the Minstrel above us re- 
joices right heartily in their harmony. This is the splendid 
thing about us—us kings with lions’ claws—that from of old 
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we have been a flame of revolt from the entrails of the earth. 
Come, my children, let us rejoice awhile in evil, since it is not 
given to us to be good! . . . But thrust me not thus against the 
wall, let go my cloak. . . Lawbreakers, who break the King’s 
peace and the peace of the Thing! I would give you back your 
old freedom and be a good master, but your shoulders are no 
longer fit to bear it.” 

Fulco advanced to the stair to protect him from the people, 
holding the cross outstretched. 

“His mind is clouded with error. He speaks like a drunken 
man.” 

“Who has drunk so much that he speaks the truth bluntly,” 
replied Valdemar over his shoulder. “Come out with the 
guard, Karl Algotsson, and chase the people away! That is 
the last thing I ever dreamt I should have to say. . . But why 
do you strike so furiously as to splash the fringe of my sleeve? 
I have never yet learnt to sleep the sound sleep of a King with 
stains of that kind on me. Let us rather sit down to table 
again. How many follow me? So few? And but now we 
were so many!” 

He pressed his trembling wrists against his eyes, and none 
could tell whether he wept or laughed. 

“Ts this to be the fate of a man?” he asked, as he turned 
violently into the hall; “my fate, without comfort, mercy or 
hope! Your greatest cruelty, Earl Birger, was that you gave 
me life. Play, Gistre Harjanson! It ill becomes King Val- 
demar to sob. Kind, charitable souls may not grant him a 
moment’s ease. For then he will be despised. He must be 
hated to be honoured. Well, he is quick to learn, King Valde- 
mar. He will soon be what you ask, that you may delight in 
hating him. Play, Gistre Harjanson, play on your sharpest 
strings, the shrillest, the strings that make the child weep in 
our souls!” 

Jutta was still standing against the wall of the balcony and 
the scared child clutched her arm tightly. Glimma had also 
come out. She looked inquisitively at the former nun and 
swung her foot in time to the harping. 

“I recognize your dress, mistress,’ she said. “It is mine. 
Keep it in memory of Glimma.” 

Then she ran gaily back into the light of the wax candles. 
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Jutta felt a hand stretched from below which sought hers 
through the bars of the railing. 

“God will pardon you, poor creature, as He will also par- 
don him one day,” said the firm voice of Archbishop Fulco. 
“But your place is not here. This evening there is no lack of 
saddle-horses, and I shall take some armed men with me for 
safety’s sake and accompany you on the first stage of your 
journey. But where will you go?” 

“T would go to my unhappy sister,” she answered, and went 
down to him, still holding the boy. 

Soon all three were riding along the stone causeway that led 
to the King’s House in the meadow at Ostra Aros. None of 
them spoke, for they had to ride carefully and slowly and trust 
to their horses in the dark. 

She remembered how early the ease-loving Queen used to 
retire to her bedchamber in former days, but, although it was 
very late, all the spinning-wheels were humming. When she 
appeared in the doorway the wheel in the middle of the room 
stopped suddenly, then another and finally all. The Queen, 
who sat on the middle bench, dropped the thread in her lap 
and crouched forward to see better. It was an old woman 
with big features and tired eyes. 

“Who stands at the door?” she asked. 

“Your fallen sister.” 

“My fallen sister wears a nun’s habit and is in a cloister.” 

“T was not worthy of the white robes.” 

| i hatis sure.” 

“My thoughts returned hither.” 

“Whom do you seek ?” 

“You, sister, that I may kiss the hem of your garment and 
beg you to forgive and forget.” 

“And whose is the boy?” 

“My child, who will follow me henceforth.” 

The Queen laid her hand on the spinning-wheel to start it 
again. But then she felt that the stars of many winters had 
shone in her eyes and frozen her pain till it had become still 
and white and fair. All that she had wept over had shrunk 
into such littleness that the affection there had once been be- 
tween them seemed a hundred times more worthy of remem- 
brance. She thought that a woman on her deathbed, who sud- 
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denly acquires the eyes of eternity, must look upon life as 
clearly as she did now. 

“The hem of my garment is not to be kissed by a sister,’ 
she answered in a low voice. “But you may stay here with 
your child. . . Come and sit beside me.”’ 

The other women bent their heads with moisture in their eyes 
and trembled as they set their wheels going. At first it was 
only two or three, but after a while all the spinning-wheels were 
humming again; only the Queen’s stood still. 

Jutta did not obey, but stayed by the door, looking at her 
with sisterly love. 

“No, no,” she said, raising her voice to be heard. “That 
would be temptation. Let me rather go now, in this moment of 
sweet reconciliation.” 

The Queen took up the crutched stick which lay beside her 
seat. She came over the juniper-twigs that strewed the floor, 
and took Jutta in her arms. The two sisters lingered cheek 
against cheek and recalled with sobs the memories of old days, 
childish sorrows and things which had seemed of no account, 
but now acquired a new meaning. 

Fulco, who had been waiting in the dark antechamber, came 
slowly forward. Jutta turned to him and stretched out her 
hands as though he should bind them. But he took them in a 
fatherly grip and led her out. “Laudo Deum verum!” he mur- 
mured, and lifted the boy into the saddle in front of her. She 
saw that she was surrounded by armed men, almost as a 
prisoner. 

“Fulco,” she asked, “whither are you taking me for the short 
time that may be left to me? To a peaceful castle, say you, 
to the border country? . . . But happy am I that I have my 
sister’s forgiveness! Where then is my accuser ?” 

“There!” He pointed to the streets and alleys, where the 
people were collecting for the fair. The hucksters were ham- 
mering at their booths, the minstrels came with harp on back, 
one hand holding the torch and the other the bear’s chain. 
Bells were ringing. By the fires before the inns, whose doors 
and windows were crowded with chatterers, stood sledges with 
tinkling bells, filled with priests, monks and chapmen in heavy 
coats of skins with the fur outside. 

“And here, beneath the cross on my breast!” he added 
quickly. 
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The words flew past her in the dark and she heard nothing, 
but only repeated : 

“Happy am I! I think the angels go before my horse, 
playing and singing. But only my sinful eyes can see them. 
My sister, my noble-minded sister, this night I have regained 
both you and my child.” 


XVI 


ow and then the sleeping goat girl of Vreta was carried 
N out into the convent garden, where the nuns played and 
danced with the young damsels who were in their 
charge. As often as Gistre Harjanson could get a few days’ 
furlough from his minstrel’s service, he came thither with his 
horse in a lather. He had gained the favour of the nuns by 
stringing their harps and by writing charms on lead for their 
toothache. And to the ever-cheerful Ingrid Svantepolksdotter 
he smuggled hair-rings and other little gifts from her bashful 
friend at the King’s court. The only reward the minstrel asked 
was to be allowed to sit a few hours near Yrsa-lill. 

One summer day, when the bees were humming, her deadly 
pallor began all at once to change to a flush, and all the nuns 
gathered round her to be witnesses of the miracle which was at 
hand. They were already accustomed to hearing prophecies 
from her lips and to seeing her sit upright in her bed at times. 
She moved her hands slightly, and her shrouded, dreamy voice 
uttered the following words aloud and clearly in a singing tone: 


“That man shall be lord in Sweden’s land 

Who gets Erik’s banner from man-maiden’s hand. © 
But if he shall bear it to the forest glade, 

Then God help the brother who brother betrayed.” 


She opened her eyes and looked sleepily around, and on 
seeing so many kind faces she became calm at once. But she 
scarcely remembered anything of her former life. 

“Do you not remember Yrsa-lill, who lived in the woods?” 
they asked her, but she shook her head. She fingered their 
clothes and belts with curiosity, and when they told her they 
were nuns, she thought she was one too. Thus it had been 
every time she had awakened, but now her eyes grew calmer 
and clearer, and after a few days she was able with the sisters’ 
help to walk slowly about the garden. 

Although she changed from that hour and at last seemed 
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almost as healthy as the others, she did not recognize Gistre, 
but was frightened at first by his pale woebegone face and his 
black beribboned locks. But what happy hours he enjoyed 
later in the flowery summer, when he saw that she was less 
afraid of him! There was a new and softer clang in his 
strings, and he changed the dismal dolls that had danced upon 
his fingers into angels and crusaders. She belonged to him, 
not to the cloister; that was the only thing he impressed on 
her, almost severely. But the nuns answered: 

“A minstrel has neither wife nor home. If he is robbed, 
the plunder is the thief’s. If he is slain, he lies unavenged. 
Come again and fetch her when you have built up a home for 
yourself. Tull then she must bide here.” 

With that hard answer he had to ride away to the court. 
But wherever he went he told the people of her prophecy, 
though none could find the meaning of her dark words. They 
spread from house to house, and by the time they reached 
Nykopingshus they had become a song which was sung at the 
spinning-wheel and the loom. 

When the people gathered at Upsala to attend the fair and 
to witness the translation of St. Erik’s bones, there came one 
day a band of broad-shouldered maidens up to the sandy ridge 
before the old King’s House. At first they played together 
awhile in the manner of young women, but soon they began 
to move hand in hand in the direction of the church, which was 
being decorated and was therefore empty, save for a couple 
of boys who were fastening up the hangings. 

Karl Algotsson stood on the balcony with a hawk, which sat 
in a wooden ring and which he was punishing. 

“By St. Ovidius, patron of the deaf!” he exclaimed. “Why 
do not the women sing when they dance? They are silent as 
wooden figures. But never did I see finer-looking maids. 
Come out, Valdemar! Here is something for you.” 

Valdemar came out upon the stair. When he saw the women 
trying to come nearer and nearer the church and bending down 
to look through the door, as though they were seeking some- 
thing at a distance, he hastened down and stopped them with 
gay shouts and gestures. : 

“To-day is a dancing-day and not a holy day! He formed 
them up for a dance game, though they resisted and he could 
hardly make them move. “Never have I met with such strong 
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wotnen’s hands! But now we'll begin. In snowy woods... 
In snowy woods the wolf doth roam . . .” 

And they entered into the game so that the earth shook, but 
sing as he might, none of them joined in. And whatever 
amorous jests he offered them, he could never provoke a sound 
in return. 

“Poor children,” he said, “they are too bashful to dance with 
so great alord. Fetch out the mead-horn! No downcast eyes! 
A draught of mead will loosen your tongues.” 

As soon as the first one had the horn in her broad hand she 
emptied it eagerly at a draught, and all the others did the same, 
so that the horn had to be brought out sixteen times. Then 
Karl Algotsson leapt down from the balcony and tried to put 
his arm round the waist of the tallest. But she seized him by 
the shoulders and held him so fast that he could move nothing 
but his mouth, which gaped with surprise. 

At that moment the hawk began to beat the ring with its 
slender wings. It was a big hawk, of about eighty or ninety 
years, and white as an old man. It bent its head with the keen 
eyes and pecked at the band on its feet till it was nearly free. 

Then the tall maiden forgot herself and went up and calmed 
it with the sounds it knew, till at last it was so quiet that 
she could stroke its neck. 

“Your bird’s feet are not green, they’re quite light,” she 
said indignantly in a deep man’s voice. “What sort of fal- 
coners are you at the King’s court, if you don’t know that the 
only way to treat an old hawk is with kindness ?” 

She stopped suddenly and put her hand over her mouth, but 
it was too late. The next moment all the sixteen were in flight 
and there was a clash of arms in the King’s House. When 
the running women held up their skirts it was seen that their 
stockings were of shining mail. But when they reached the 
top of the ridge they could not resist turning round. The 
slightest of them, who bore a striking resemblance to the Duke’s 
young Dominican monk Martinus, shook his fist at the King’s 
House and cried: 

“We have failed this time, but you will see us again, King 
Valdemar. With man-maidens like us your brother dances at 
Nykopingshus.” 

With that they took hands again and ran down the other 
side of the ridge. 
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On the knolls around the farms sat flaxen-haired peasants’ 
daughters, clear-eyed with cheek in hand, watching the dying 
day, as is the wont of Swedish women on the eve of a festival, 
Of what were they thinking? Of what were they dreaming? 
, The monk and the disguised pages from Nyképingshus de- 
liberated awhile in a coppice; then they scattered and entered 
different farm-houses, where they sat down on the women’s 
bench and said nothing to begin with. 

They kept up the same stubborn silence when the food was 
brought in, though some of them might forget themselves and 
eat the dish clean. But when the daughters of the house took 
up the song of the Vreta prophecy, Martinus joined in with 
his man’s voice. The women rose to their feet in alarm, and 
then he too rose and told them his business. 

“Fear nothing,” he said, “though we be men in women’s 
clothes. We love our earnest Duke more dearly than our lives, 
and now he is on circuit not far from here in the Sigtuna 
country. So we stole’ away hither, thinking of the words of 
the prophecy about the banner and the man-maidens. All is 
going to ruin. The priests are insulted before the altar. Am- 
bitious Folkungs are already on the march with their bands. 
Shall they succeed in possessing themselves of our most pre- 
cious banner? Valdemar will not lay the storm—it is his own 
follies that have raised it. There is only one who can do it. 
But we have not understood the ditty aright in thinking that 
women’s clothes were enough to fulfill the prophecy. Muster 
yourselves and hold a women’s council! That will be a for- 
midable army. If Valdemar meets it, he must surrender him- 
self at once—or else you will be the prisoners. But it is not 
him you ‘have to vanquish. You have to do what we could 
not. You must bring the Duke St. Erik’s banner.” 

When the women heard these words they were even more 
frightened than before and refused to listen, but spoke in 
praise of love and Valdemar’s clemency. 

“We shall see,” they answered. “You have acted rashly, 
as young men will. It is meet to inquire into the inner mean- 
ing of the prophecy and hear what has happened. One rumour 
speaks against the other. It is not for anyone to tear our land’s 
most sacred banner from the church-wall.” 

“That is well answered,” thought the pages. Then they 
threw off their women’s clothes and mixed with the crowd on 
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the way to the fair. A hundred days’ indulgence had been 
promised, and soon the inns and farm-houses could hold no 
more people. 

At last the great day dawned, when the shrine of the saint 
was to be borne over the plain to the new church. 

There was no end to the long procession of tonsured heads 
and black or white nuns’ veils. Their frocks were stained by 
the long pilgrimage from Sko and Sigtuna, from Gudhem and 
Varnhem, from Alvastra and Nydala. The beat of their 
wooden sandals was drowned in the pilgrims’ chorus of Kyrie 
eleison! Kyrie eleison!—which, though it meant Lord, have 
mercy! had become a cry of joy on the lips of the palmers. 
For a while the road was black with Latin-speaking doctors 
who had just returned from the colleges in Paris. There was 
Karl Algotsson’s brother Brynjulf from Skara, and the dreamer 
Petrus de Dacia, surrounded by women clad in black, who 
continually chanted Kyrie! with ringing voices. One espe- 
cially there was among the women of whom all tried to get a 
glimpse. If she was not already a saint, her gentle face seemed 
to bear witness that she was soon to be one. All knew her to 
be the pious. Ingrid of Skenninge, who was founding a con- 
vent and preparing for a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre 
itself. There was silence as she passed, for all who had room 
to do so fell on their knees and kissed their hands to her, happy 
in having for once met one of the stainless while she still lived 
on earth. She inspired them with her own pure love, her de- 
sire of all that was good and meek. Many red lips, that had 
tasted the fruits of life, muttered solemn vows. The wilder- 
ness was lighted up, exposing the abyss, but also the ladder of 
safety. 

As long as her little head, shrouded in black, could be dis- 
tinguished, the kissing of hands continued, and the pealing 
of bells was heard from the church. But then agitation spread 
among the people. 

A little in advance of the shrine with the relics came Valde- 
mar bearing St. Erik’s banner. He slipped on the stone cause- 
way and used the staff of the banner to steady himself, but the 
people took it for scorn, for he was smiling the whole time. 
The guard had to surround him on all sides, forming a hedge 
of spears about him. 

At last the noise became so threatening that Fulco had to 
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call to him to keep closer to the shrine, since the crowd was 
calmed at once when it appeared. 

The people followed in streams into the new church, which 
was still without a roof. In the centre a wooden chapel had 
been raised, lighted with tapers and lined with hangings. There 
the shrine was set down on the altar. When Mass had been 
sung, followed by the hymn which Fulco had composed in 
Erik’s honour, a little bell rang and for a while there was 
silence. Fulco then led the King round the church. 

“The worship of song fills me with peaceful thoughts,’ he 
began. “And it is a rare event that you enter a church. Let 
me show you the building which is the love of my life. I know 
that the sign of the circle is found everywhere in creation, in 
the movement of the heavens, in the sun and moon, in the pro- 
cession of the hours on the sundial. And indeed at first I 
feared to break the strict circle; but then I heard the hymns 
and the cries of Kyrie! ever rising and rising. The very 
earth yearns upward. Then I understood the new spirit and 
let the stone forest grow. And now it stands here with its 
stems, its pointed vaults of branches, its flower work and 
finials. Your forests have been transplanted hither, Valdemar. 
This is a church for you. Look at these stones, which on 
work-days merry craftsmen are fashioning for the capitals of 
our pillars. Hunters and wolves, knights with the banner of 
the Cross, minstrels and wrestlers, children throwing snow- 
balls, fat burghers, seamen, lovers embracing, warriors fight- 
ing ... all yearning upward, upward to the sound of the 
bells. All these bring their mite to my church, and therefore 
they deserve to be here.” 

They passed from stone to stone, and on each there was 
some cunning pictured riddle to be read. 

When they returned to the chapel Fulco suddenly grasped 
the King’s wrist. 

“God is above me and my work,” he said in a low voice. 
“If you would still save your crown, obey. You mean to set 
out again to-morrow. But whither?’ 

“To your primate, Bishop, to get help. I am bound for 
Lund.” 

“Nay, farther.” 

“What mean you?” 

“The Holy Father abides this winter in Lyons.” 
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“Good! From him I shall procure a word of warning to 
you and the Duke.” 

“Warnings come late when the floor is already aflame.” 

Heéspt essed Valdemar’s hand against the saint’s shrine and 
turned to the people. 

“The King swears by Our Lady and St. Erik and gives his 
promises to set out even to-morrow on a pilgrimage of penitence. 
Else may the ban strike the lost one!” 

“You throw your dice boldly, Bishop,” muttered Valdemar 
between his teeth. Then, raising his voice, he said: “Play up, 
my musicians, your last strain to St. Erik. Then go home and 
take a needed rest; for to-morrow you shall play again at my 
departure. Or does not David say of his God: ‘Praise him 
with the psaltery and harp; praise him with the timbrel and 
dance’ ?” 

With these words he descended the steps and left the church, 
followed by a confused murmur. 

Next day there was bustling and life in the King’s House, 
for everything had to be prepared in haste for the long journey. 
Bottles were filled with wine, down pillows and bed-clothes 
were stuffed into sacks and bound to the pack-saddles. By de- 
grees the whole fair with all its goods had moved up to the 
King’s House. The pilgrims who, for protection’s sake, in- 
tended to join the gay company, stood waiting shamefacedly 
at a distance with their scrips on their backs. 

Glimma ran out upon the steps, tempted by everything be- 
tween heaven and earth which had power to allure. Her blood 
sang with vitality and health, and life danced before her eyes 
like the air of a warm spring day. She had not taken time to 
put on her wig and festival clothes, and on her feet she wore 
a pair of red half-boots. Her rich brown hair fell loosely over 
her brown dress and she threw out her hands so that her 
dimpled arms were bare of the sleeves. She had no feeling of 
cold. 

The hucksters offered clothes and stuffs in all the colours 
of the rainbow. “Buy green cloth, the colour of the planet 
Mercury, brings luck with the dice! Something for you, Karl 
Algotsson. But for you, Glimma, glorious, lovely Glimma, for 
you there is only the very best. Here is a thread from St. 
Clara’s shroud, good for red and running eyes. Remember, 
you will be lonely and sorrowful now. Or how does this 
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Saracen dress please you, and this casket from Damascus? 
Smell the scent of it, flowers in winter! Come and buy! 
Buy this piece of camlet that has lain a night on Eskil’s altar 
in Sigtuna. The drops of wax are still there. Here are tinc- 
tures for your maids when their teeth are bad. Buy an elf 
cross, fashioned in three Thursday nights from silver of nine 
different mines. ’Tis true on my salvation. Buy Hubert’s 
keys! Buy abraxas stones from the land of Egypt! Come 
and look, there are demons carved on them, men with the 
heads of serpents. With one of these stones on your finger 
you can take hold of a flash of lightning and throw it away 
like an icicle. Come and buy!” 

Glimma’s little red boots danced with eagerness and delight 
at being surrounded by so many clamorous suppliants. She 
desired to be loved, to be seen, to shine. 

Martinus had pushed his way through the spectators and 
could not take his eyes from Glimma. He approached her as 
in a dream. By degrees he came right up to her. What in- 
finite bliss it would be to go out into the world with such a 
companion, even with a beggar’s staff! But he had condemned 
himself to the black frock and to sacrifice in the Duke’s cause. 
He had a constant struggle with himself. His soul wandered 
again on the edge of the pit of hell, where he heard both the 
howls of the devils and the singing of the angels. He wished 
the demons would throw a rope round him and Glimma and 
bind them together; mouth to mouth, and pour burning pitch 
over them, so that he might cry with exultation and pain in 
the same breath. The Church, the Church and the Duke, them 
alone could he serve. He felt under his frock for the secret 
letter he carried from the Duke to Fulco, but at the same time 
he felt his heart beating so fast that he could scarcely draw 
breath. He pulled down his hood, so that nothing could be 
seen of him but the pointed chin and the white teeth flashing 
in the sunlight, and clenched his hands. 

“Glimma,” he said, and now he was close beside her. “You 
are dangerous to men. You are terrible as you stand there, 
and I could lift you up and carry you off, if I were not born to 
mortify the flesh. But how will you make the time pass, 
Glimma, when the King leaves you for so long?” 

“T am tempted to rash deeds,” she answered with a look of 


surprise. 
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“And what rash deed do you intend?” 

“I shall spy, keep watch, send message after message to 
him while he is away. So long as I live, I shall hold up a 
lamp against his enemies and force them to sit as still as his 
friends. Take back that answer to your master.” 

“Glimma, that is a name of delight!’ whispered the monk. 
“T shudder to see a creature dare to be so filled with life and 
joven 

But the hucksters hemmed her in and he was forced back 
among the minstrels, where Gistre Harjanson’s harp wailed 
plaintively. At that moment Fulco passed on his way to the 
hall, and Martinus smuggled the Duke’s letter into his belt. 

“Father, he writes very bitterly reproaching you for sending 
the King out of the country in such a time of peril. Such 
words a knight must use. But we others bless you for giv- 
ing the Duke a free hand. He will become lord of lords and 
the faithful son of the Church. Now the harvest is ripening.” 

“Tf Glimma send no frost. She is the danger.” 

The monk drew his frock about him and retired to the wall. 
“She shall leave the King’s House,” he muttered. “She shall 
be silenced, even if it cost me my life and I go unrewarded. 
It was not enough to rove about with those wild pages, seeking 
to seize a banner.” 

He followed the others into the hall, and Glimma also ap- 
peared at the door. 

Valdemar stood before Folke Filbyter’s treasure-chest, which 
he took with him from one palace to another and which was 
guarded day and night. The lid was raised, and there lay the 
treasures which generation after generation had collected, now 
by tireless labour, now By fraud and deceit, now by deeds of 
arms. 

“Lord,” Fulco admonished him, “fa penitent must walk bare- 
foot and poorly clad with scrip on shoulder, but you set out as 
though to a banquet.” 

Valdemar was engaged in fastening his mantle. 

“T set out as the only honest man of my race, with my sins 
exposed to view.” 

Fulco looked into the open chest. 

“My pastoral staff is of bone with a few worn plates of 
silver,” he said after a moment’s silence. “In many of our 
country churches they must burn train-oil instead of olive; 
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hay, the chalice of many a poor temple is of wood. But in 
your house small beer is drunk from silver.” 

“If I have sinned, I shall be punished for it,” answered Val- 
demar. “It may cost me my crown, Bishop, but I have no 
bribes, even for the saint. My only question is: To whom 
shall I deliver the keys when I go?” 

Glimma came forward. “To the one whom you trust.” 

“Shut down the lid, guards,” ordered Valdemar; “and if 
there be a single person here whom I can trust, let that one 
have the keys.” 

The guards at once handed the bunch of keys to Glimma. 
She passed her belt through the ring, but the ancient keys were 
so big and heavy that she had to hold them in her hand. 

“T shall bring you many fine rosaries and crosses when I 
come back,” he said, and kissed her farewell. 

Then he went down to the sledge, which was waiting before 
the steps. It was painted blue, and on the top of the canopy 
was a gilt sun with a smiling human face. The three horses 
were hung all over with little bells, and Valdemar was swathed 
in furs. The sons of Algot rode on either side, and trumpets 
blared from the balcony. But Fulco called to the pilgrims and 
placed himself with them in front of the horses. “The first 
stage of the way our lord the King will drive at a respectful 
walking pace,” he said, and advanced slowly together with the 
pilgrims. 

All day long Glimma stood in the doorway looking at the 
empty sledge-tracks. Early next morning she was again on 
the threshold. The sun glowed on the snow and on the icicles, 
which dripped in the thaw. 

She noticed that Martinus had come back and was standing 
by one of the supports of the balcony. 

“The red glow makes you pale, Glimma,” he said. 

“T am pale because I am left alone.” 

“You have reason. I know my calendarium. Yesterday 
was one of the dark days of Egypt, when every undertaking 
turns out ill. Prima et septima are ill-fated days in Thor’s 
month. And that is a perilous gift you bear in your girdle. 
Tempting for you, tempting for others.” 

“Tt is too heavy. I am weary already.” 

“And yet it is too valuable to be laid aside. Your sleep 


will be uneasy.” 
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“Would I but knew of a hiding-place!”’ 

Guards and minstrels exchanged a glance as they went by 
and saw the two conversing, but this egged her on to defiance. 
She knew that the monk had sought her, and his eyes burned 
with something that almost looked like love. This pleased her, 
though he was indifferent to her and she felt the absence of her 
master. 

“You know,” he said, clasping and twisting his yellow fingers, 
“that behind the mossy wooden walls between the church and 
the bishop’s palace there are many ancient dungeons and ruined 
chambers which no one dares to enter. Have you heard of 
the chapel of the Holy Cherub? The bishop was not always so 
upright a man as Fulco. I served here as a boy and can find 
my way about the ruins, which are now left to decay as a last 
memory of a darker age. But dangers lurk among them, and 
it is no place for you, Glimma.” 

“You say that to me!” she answered in a ringing voice, as 
she took off the bunch of keys and handed it to him. “Carry 
this heavy burden and go before me, help me to find a sure 
hiding-place. Then you must swear silence on the crucifix. 
Do you think, young friar, to scare Glimma with fairy-tales ?” 

He passed his hand anxiously over his forehead, but obeyed 
and went before her across the court-yard. 

“T have warned you.” 

“That is just what gave me a mind to it.” 

He opened a little door and they entered narrow chambers 
and passages. The walls were of blocks of undressed stone, 
the bark was still on the beams, and the thawing snow dripped 
through the reeds and turf of the roof. A staircase led out 
into a court, which a ruined wall left open to the plain. Under 
a defensive tower in one corner was a round chapel, a few 
steps below the ground. He flung open a trap-door which 
concealed the entrance. On the altar stood the stone image of 
the Cherub, with a lion’s head, a wheel between its paws and 
eyes upon its wings. She saw that the altar was covered with 
lime and gravel and dead leaves and that a cobweb hung be- 
tween the image and the wall. And it had not been spun 
yesterday, for it was dusty and thick as a piece of grey cloth. 

“Tow is this altar tended?” she asked, turning towards him, 
so that her breath came in the monk’s face. He drank it in 
and closed his eyes. 
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“No living creature enters here, Glimma. In former days 
when a criminal was condemned to a silent and easy death, he 
was sent hither to lay his chains upon the altar. But he never 
returned.” 

Martinus threw the keys on the altar and pointed to them. 

“They lie safer there than behind iron bars, and you can no 
longer reach them, Glimma. Now the treasure-chest will be 
locked until the day of rebellion, when it will be carried to my 
lord the Duke. He will adorn the church with its pearls and 
gold and take his stand in the doorway with the sword of 
Michael in his hand.” 

“Dreamer!” she answered, and tripped into the chapel with 
a dancing step. “Do you think I will leave the keys here in 
the open air?” 

She had scarcely grasped them in her hand when a singing 
twang as of a bowstring sounded beneath the floor and a trap- 
door opened on its swinging axis. In a flash she had a glimpse 
of the eyes on the cherub’s wings and then slipped into the 
depth. The trap remained half open, for her sleeve had caught 
in one of the rivets of the rusted axle and she hung over the 
dark pit ; but as the keys fell she heard a splash and a few drops 
of water spurted up to her throat. 

Martinus stretched forward to see why the trap did not re- 
turn to its place, and the faces of the two were close together. 
But she could not utter an intelligible word and could scarcely 
frame a silent prayer. All she felt was that she would have 
strewed her riches around her like a handful of sand if she 
could have been granted a single hour, if she could have sat for 
a single evening with the peasant women watching the dying 
day. <A voice said within her: All else did you strive to win, 
except the little sunbeam of happiness that every morning lay 
across your bed. She felt like a helpless child that had fallen 
from its mother’s lap. She had a rapid vision of her mother, 
a widow clad in black, standing on the wall of her castle by a 
distant shore, gazing and gazing at the turn of the road and 
wondering if she would never come. 

“T know you love me, monk,” she said, regaining power over 
her tongue for an instant. “Give me your hand and help me, 
and I shall go with you where you will, even in poverty, as 


” 


your slave... . 
But her sleeve split and gave way, and she vanished. 
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“Poor little one!” he whispered; “how lonely you were in 
all your pride and how lonely now! No one to lean against 
with a ‘Forgive me!’ And how lonely I stand here with my 
crime! But I shall follow you, Glimma. They will think we 
have stolen away together and will laugh at us. No one will 
ever know how it all happened, and my Duke will despise his 
most faithful servant. Let it be so; this is my atonement, 
and I am happy.” 

He threw himself after her and the trap-door closed with 
the same twang as of a bowstring. All was still again, and the 
dry leaves danced on the altar. 

After a while the guards and the maids began to search for 
the missing pair amid gibes and suppressed laughter, and there 
was excitement in the King’s House. Gistre Harjanson was 
the only one who searched by himself. With his skill as a 
tracker in the woods he soon found in the snow the marks of 
the great nails which Martinus wore in his sandals to make 
them heavy. He followed them step by step as far as the 
chapel of the Holy Cherub. Then he halted and let his fingers 
stray over the harpstrings as was his wont when alone, without 
heeding what he played. A band of young women passed out- 
side, but he could not take his thoughts from the chapel. He 
followed the tones of the harp and spoke half aloud to the 
vanished monk, as though he still stood before him. 

“T know not what has happened, Brother Martinus, and it 
will remain for ever a mystery. But when I heard you mur- 
muring in the hall of sacrifice without reward, I called to mind 
a legend from my own home. You never heard it, Brother 
Martinus. You never heard of an old pious preacher whose 
name was Jakob and who spoke against the folly of men who 
desire a reward for their deeds. How unlike you were, you 
and he! Will-o’-the-wisp and star! But I thank you, Brother 
Martinus, for making me ponder the legends they tell about 
him. As I stand here playing, I feel them gather into a clear 
light in my heart, and I shall spread that light among gentle 
and simple. That shall be the atonement of the jester that 
was.” 

The women saw him over the ruined wall and said to one 
another: “It is like Valdemar’s uncanny minstrel to say his 
prayers at the chapel of the Holy Cherub.” 

After that they thought no more of the jester but pursued 
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their way to the new church. Other groups approached from 
the farms around and joined the band, which grew into a great 
swarm. They were fair young maids with fresh faces, and 
they were greeted by a murmur of admiration as they entered 
the church. The pilgrims readily made room for them, so that 
soon filled the whole choir and no others could come so 
ar. 

Fulco, who had left the King and had stayed awhile by the 
shrine on his way back, had just arisen from the steps before 
the altar. The fairest and most commanding of the maidens 
had already been chosen as spokeswoman, and she advanced 
to him. 

“We are come to fetch St. Erik’s banner,” she began, but 
dropped her eyes, startled at her own demand. “In our 
mothers’ young days they often carried it over the fields to se- 
cure a good harvest.” 

He scanned them long and sharply. 

“Only women’s lips could utter anything so preposterous,” 
was his answer. “Scarce could a King or a leader in war ven- 
ture to make such a demand. It is the banner of the Cross, 
consecrated to be borne against the heathen.” 

“That which was our mothers’ right you cannot deny us, 
reverend Father.” 

“Then I must grant your desire,” he said, full of fore- 
boding, and handed her the banner. “TI entrust it confidently 
to the hands of innocent women. More I do not desire to 
know. Go in peace.” 

The folds of the banner swept over their fair hair as they 
carried it out of the church, and the cries of the pilgrims 
arose about the precious relic and followed the army of women 
as it left the church. It crossed the bridge and advanced along 
the river bank, where boats were drawn up, propped with billets 
of wood. The wet snow glistened in the sun, and though it 
was midwinter a mild spring breeze was blowing, with patches 
of clear sky between the clouds. 

In the afternoon the Duke came in sight, riding in his dark 
cloak among his men. He was already on his way to the 
South, and he drew in his great horse in surprise and rose in 


his stirrups. ; 
The women gathered around him in a circle and the spokes- 


woman handed him the banner. 
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“Receive it from man-maidens’ hands in token of a good 
harvest when the season comes,” she said, and now she raised 
her eyes more frankly and boldly than before. “In such 
troubled times it is not safe in the new unfenced church.” 

The banner fell upon his shoulder, and he took it in his 
arms, as though it descended to him from heaven. Then he 
kissed the fabric and folded it reverently. 

“T thank you, women,” he said. Wherever he looked over 
the meadow, the ring of flaxen heads extended, and bare arms 
rose in the air, waving white kerchiefs. 


XVII 


HE gathering token was notched and sent from farm 

to farm. In the open country, where villages lay 

thick, the yeomen were called together to answer 
whether they would help Valdemar or not. Often their an- 
swer was no. If they gave assent by striking their shields, their 
wives took their earrings and all valuable clasps and buttons 
from them and then let them go. 

In the deep forests which divided the provinces one from 
another they often had to spend several days trapping or fish- 
ing in the lakes lest they should starve to death. When their 
hunger became too great they made bread of the stalks of 
waterlilies. They had much to carry, arms, shges and wallets, 
and their bay ponies had a case of arrows slung on each side 
of the pack-saddle. In order to cross the morasses, the bare- 
foot warriors were often forced to stop for hours and fell tim- 
ber, and they had good time for talking. 

They discussed with one another how Valdemar had returned 
from his pilgrimage with a letter from the Pope threatening 
the rebels, and how Bengt Toogood had appealed in vain for 
peace between the brothers. Forced to act rapidly, Magnus 
had procured Danish help in return for great promises. With 
his own brilliant band and a hundred Danish knights with their 
squires and followers he was now marching from the south 
through West Gothland towards Hofva, where the road to 
the land of the Sveas led through the great forest of Tiveden. 

Valdemar’s army of clubmen therefore waited in the lean 
pastures and enclosures around Hofva. Beacon fires, which in 
spite of the light nights of early summer blazed on the heights 
to the south, proclaimed that the enemy had been seen. The 
women were already leaving their homes, fearing that bowmen 
might climb to the smoke-vents in the roof or that the wooden 
walls might be surrounded with faggots and set on fire. They 
gathered their belongings into sacks, hurried to the church- 
tower and pulled up the ladders after them. But then one 
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morning the sound of horns was heard far away. It sounded 
like the bellowing of cattle. Terror-stricken, they climbed 
down again and pulled the bar from the church-door. They 
fled, running and slipping, dragging their children after them 
and carrying the sick and aged on their backs. Now and again 
they stopped to take breath and listen, but still the horns bel- 
lowed in the distance. The terrified flight continued into the 
woods, to the little forts which had stood from time immemorial 
on the most inaccessible rocks behind swamps and barricades. 
They consisted only of a low ring-wall, built of stones as big 
as a man could lift, but the women piled trunks and branches 
of trees on top of the walls and covered up their tracks with 
moss. Their greatest fear was thirst, and the strongest among 
them were constantly on the move between the fort and the 
nearest tarn with buckets and cauldrons. They emptied the 
water into a pit within the fort and covered it over with birch- 
bark and turf. It had a mouldy taste, but they guarded it as 
an inestimable treasure, and it would also have to suffice for 
the men, if they came. Now and again the bell pealed in the 
church below and the priest came out in white surplice and 
stole to carry the sacrament to some dying person in the forest 
fastnesses. 

From all sides men flocked to Magnus, the shrewd and crafty 
and the vain who loved foreign fashions, besides the serious 
and capable men who had given their knightly oath with the 
enthusiasm of the devout entering the cloister. His was the 
proud host of the new age and of new laws. 

Valdemar, on the other hand, had his army of clubmen. And 
he was followed by renegade monks and priests who had let 
their tonsure grow, minstrels, jugglers, hunters, vagabonds 
and wild outlaws of every kind, but in the main by those who 
had a warm heart under the cloak of the adventurer and who 
deserved a shake of the hand as much as a rope. There were 
to be found the men who were maddest in a frolic, gayest at a 
banquet and best in friendship, but were of no great use in the 
hour of danger, when discretion and perseverance were called 
for. Here and there in the forests men were still living who 
had never been baptized and never heard a Mass, but believed 
in groves and mounds and secretly sacrificed to springs and 
stones. These rallied to Valdemar, who lay calmly at Ramun- 
deboda, north of the forests, feasting with his court. “We 
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shall let none pass the forest,” they said, and they began to 
look for a suitable place of muster in the depths of Tiveden, 
half-way between Hofva and Ramundeboda. 

Tiveden was the forest of heathens and warlocks. Adven- 
tures which even the old thrall women would have laughed at, 
here fell to the lot of every wayfarer. Elves and pixies were 
not often met, but howling and roaring creatures flitted about 
the marshes like lost dogs. 

At Ramundeboda was a very large rest-house with taverners 
and serving-men and a whole town of stables for horses and 
carriages. It was indeed an ancient royal mansion, covered 
outside with the skulls of slain wolves and surrounded by a wall. 
The Kings halted there when on a royal progress. Valdemar 
and Sofia were resting after the fatigues of the journey at the 
table which had been spread in the hall. But the most curious 
thing about Ramundeboda was a little chapel, kept by a hermit. 
Not only were its door-posts hung like other forest chapels 
with staves and little leaden images of saints in gratitude for a 
safe journey, but it had tall black crosses standing along the 
walls both inside and outside and a great number of them set 
up in the turf of the roof. Many hundreds of these crosses 
were stuck in the dark peaty earth round about, so that the 
place, surrounded by a barren heath, had the look of a dismal 
churchyard. They were the crosses which wayfarers had borne 
before them when traversing Tiveden as a protection against 
heathen powers. . 

Hulf Skumble, the old master miner from the days of Ingrid 
Ulfva, had been living in Tiveden for many years with the 
outlaws, shunning all other men. He walked with crutches, 
and his face was nearly hidden by his white hair and beard. 
There was a legend that the last of the giants still lived in the 
nearest hill. On the night before the battle of Hofva, Hulf 
Skumble heard a violent shower of stones. As he looked out 
under the door of his cave he thought he could see the giant 
lying above in a cleft of the rock, counting his white goats as 
they came in. The longer the giant counted, the more he blew 
out his head, till at last it was bigger than any of the rocks 
round about. But as soon as he had counted the last shaggy 
goat, he let out the air through his nostrils and his head col- 
lapsed like a bladder. Then he went into the hill after his herd. 

Next day Hulf Skumble took his crutches and went out. 
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“Long as I have lived here, I have never learnt my way 
about,” he said. “Every day I come upon dark tarns that I 
have never fished in, bogs that I have never seen, herbs that 
I have never picked. Where so great a herd of goats can 
graze every evening, there must be a place that is eaten bare 
and has only its high trees standing. And in such a place there 
must be room for us outlaws to muster and arm.” 

He continued his progress round the hill, which consisted 
entirely of mossy piles of rock. Just as he had supposed, he 
came upon a group of gigantic fir-trees, mightier than he had 
ever dreamt of. The place seemed less like a wood than an 
immense hall with pillars reaching to the clouds. No beast 
was to be seen, not a midge nor a fly, not a gleam of sunlight, 
scarcely a blade of grass; nothing but grey on every side. The 
earth was covered with fir-needles, even and smooth as a floor, 
but up above there was a murmur and a rustle among the tree- 
tops, as they clasped their reddish arms and wrestled together. 
But the height was so great that this murmur seemed to come 
from far away, and down on the ground all was still. 

He drew a deep breath in solemn joy and called to his fel- 
lows. The echo answered him as in a hall of stone. So as 
not to lose his way he dragged after him a branch, which made 
a furrow in the damp carpet of fir-needles. There was some 
distance between the stems and when he had advanced a little 
way, he was surprised to come upon a source, where the sun 
shone through and the surroundings were less desolate. When 
he pushed aside the meadowsweet and other herbs, he found 
that the source had a square and even wall of pebbles, made 
by the hand of man. The still, pure water was so clear that 
he could see a coin lying at the bottom among the fir-needles. 
But when he put his hand down to drink, he recoiled at the 
reflection he saw over his shoulder. He turned hastily. 

He stood before the god Ti, for whom the other outlaws had 
been searching for generations without ever being able to find 
him. Yet they had always told one another that he must still 
be in some hidden and forgotten part of his own wood. 

It was a tree-stump with sharp splinters, entirely over- 
grown with moss and bound round with iron to prevent its 
falling to pieces. Above this belt was roughly carved a mouth, 
which appeared to have several rows of crooked and decayed 
teeth. These were the arm-bones of human sacrifices, for Ti 
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was a god of strife and the arm is man’s native weapon. Into 
the bark, which was bored through and through by beetles, 
were stuck stone celts, rusty knives and broken spear-points, so 
that the whole god was clad in spikes. Against his side was a 
great anthill, And amid the corruption and the crumbling 
instruments of slaughter crept the golden beetle unconcernedly, 
the spring goddess’s beetle with the seven stars on the red gold 
of its wing-scales. 

Hulf Skumble thought it a good omen that he had made such 
a discovery. Again he shouted, but put his hands to his ears 
to keep out the terrible echo. 

The others had already heard him and began to collect about 
the source. They stretched a rope between the stems and hung 
their cloaks on it as a shelter for the women, for it had been a 
late spring and the air was still cool. Then they made fires 
and cooked food. Farther off, the younger men were at work 
on the barricades, and the ring of the axes and the crash of 
falling trees echoed through the mighty forest hall. When 
there was a moment’s silence, one of the men said: 

“Bells are ringing at Hofva. The battle has begun, and the 
priest stands before the altar. But Valdemar still sits calmly 
feasting at Ramundeboda. He is right in that. He trusts to 
the forest and to us.” 

“By all old marks to-day is one of the lucky days of the 
year,” answered Hulf Skumble. “But for whom? For Mag- 
nus or for Valdemar? That may depend on us. The moon, 
which marks the time, is new, and you must cut torches for 
this evening. There is but one thing which can give us a sure 
victory, and that is a human sacrifice.” 

When evening was come and the torches were lighted, he 
ordered the women to choose the fairest among them and bring 
her to the source. But scarcely had she come there when a 
voice like a bell was heard from among the woodmen at the 
barricade. It was Gistre Harjanson, and he ran up with his ax. 

“By the saints, master miner, don’t you know her—my 
woman, whom Valdemar took out of Vreta convent for me 
when we rode past? Our good Valdemar! For years I have 
striven and longed to win her... and now...” 

There was a crowd about the source, and the smoke and 
flames of the torches troubled his eyes. Hulf Skumble had 
already opened her shift and turned it down to her girdle. 
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Her skin was of a faintly yellow tint. He seized her hands 
and two other men took her by the feet and helped to lift her 
and plunge her into the source. His beard completely hid her 
face, and only the chattering of her teeth was heard as the cold 
water closed over her. Three times they let her go and tried 
to push her under, but each time she floated up again. 

“Ti will not take her,” said the old man. “He only cares 
for virgins. But where shall we find such a one, when Valde- 
mar and his army are encamped in our midst? Get up, girl, 
and go to your minstrel. You are made for another, what- 
ever trials may still await you. But to you, Ti, I say this: 
You are grown feeble; it is long since any victim gave you his 
blood and limbs. How can you help us, unless when the sun 
rises you can look upon the enemy without blinking? I will 
give you my eyes. I have lived long enough and have no more 
joy in them, only bitterness and grief.” 

He pulled out a couple of flint knives, felt their edges and 
chose the sharper. Then he had himself bound to the stump 
with his hands behind him. He gave up the ghost as an old 
Finn took out his’ eyes, and when they were thrown into the 
source they sank at once and lay at the bottom in a fixed stare. 

Then all, men and women alike, were seized with frenzy 
and waved their torches to the new moon, while one horse after 
another was led forward and sacrificed with incantations. The 
blood flowed over the moss and was smeared on the tree-trunks. 
No one doubted any longer that at this midsummer season, 
when all was growth and increase, the old spirits of vegetation 
would make a last desperate fight and cross their dwarfish 
spears with the swords of knights. 

Grindstones were brought out and the outlaws sharpened 
their axes. They were poorly armed, many of them had 
neither coat of mail nor steel cap. But they knew of old that 
the best way to defend the forest was by spreading confusion 
and panic among the attacking army. They flayed the sacri- 
ficed horses and wrapped themselves in their hides with the 
bloody side out. The horses’ heads, which they also skinned, 
were set on poles. Others tore off their shirts to the navel and 
painted a great grinning face across their chest and stomach; 
then they threw their cloaks about them and looked like great 
heads jumping about without bodies. Their fathers’ fathers 
had learnt this from the Finn dwarfs, who fought in this way 
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in the days when the cock was still worshipped as a god, long 
before Thor and the horse god. 

Some countrymen came running up, barefoot and empty- 
handed. 

“The Duke’s men are already on the bog!” they cried. 
“Valdemar’s whole army is beaten at Hofva! We are lost!” 

The silence of the wood was broken by a rustling of 
branches; scared birds and foxes rushed past. A flock of 
sheep came leaping by, followed by a dun cow, whose bell was 
ringing wildly. 

The outlaws saw that the enemy must be close at hand, and 
the best archers climbed into the fir-trees on their axes. The 
rest posted themselves behind the trees with the women and 
the quivers. The torches were stuck into the ground about the 
source, in a slanting position, so that the sparks might fall into 
the water and not set fire to the fir-needles. Thus the place 
remained lighted up, though not a soul was to be seen. 

After some time a guide approached, with a few armed men. 
They looked uneasily about them, but as soon as they slipped 
on the blood they ran headlong away. The guide crossed 
himself and was left alone. 

“Lord God!’ he stammered. “We are in Ti’s wood. We 
are in the sacred grove of the last of the heathens. Help us! 
help us!” 

At that moment an arrow brought him to the ground. The 
armed men soon returned with hundreds of spearmen, but all 
stood still, pale with terror. Those in front recoiled upon 
the feet of the men behind them. They could see everything 
clearly in the light of the torches, but there were no men to 
be seen, and yet one after another fell before the silent arrows. 

There was a Danish knight among them, who led his horse 
to the well and kicked aside some of the torches; but when 
he saw the two eyes staring at him from the bottom of the 
water, he burst out laughing. It did not sound like human 
laughter, but like the hoarse cry of a rabid dog. 

Meanwhile Gistre Harjanson was standing behind one of 
the thickest trees. The horn Manegarm was slung as usual 
over his shoulder, and in his hand he held a knife he had taken 
from Ti. He cut a hole in the wooden plug that closed the 
point of the horn, making it into a mouthpiece, and then put 
it.to his lips and blew. At first he only produced a faint 
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hissing, like that of a lizard awakened from its winter sleep. 
He tried again, and then came a melancholy, caressing sound, 
like the song of the dwarfs of old, when they played with 
their wives and daughters within the mounds and cast spells 
over them to make them kind. 

He drew a deep breath and raised the horn again. Then it 
began to screech and howl, at first like an animal’s cry and 
then like a tempest. He could hear all the secret powers of 
the forest awaking to take part in the fight. His pious vows 
and thoughts of love were swept from his mind, and for the 
moment he forgot to keep watch over Yrsa-lill. He was once 
more the conjurer of former days. The men about him bent 
their heads as though to a strong gust and uttered a frightful 
war-cry. A shout at sea flies away, but this sounded as if the 
dead beneath the floor of a church were shrieking with terror. 
And then the whole spectral crew of grinning giants’ heads 
and horses’ skulls leapt forward, and behind them came the 
hooks to pull the riders out of their saddles and the broad axes 
to split their helmets. Clubs were swung, spears were thrown, 
and for a long time Valdemar’s men had the upper hand. 

But then appeared a grey line of men entirely clad in steel. 
They stole along the ground like wolves, advanced by long 
bounds in spite of their heavy armour, and their swords always 
took effect. None could withstand them; axes were struck 
out of hands, spiked clubs were flung into the air, arrows and 
spears broke like reeds against their coats of mail. But if 
they came upon an old man or a half-grown boy, they dropped 
their weapon and said: Go in peace! Jesus Christ liveth! 
And behind them hundreds of throats took up the cry, Kyrie 
Eleison! 

They tore the disguise from the spectres, but when they 
reached the frenzied women, who had drawn together in a 
body, they held up their hilts and bowed their heads. 

He who led them was the tallest and the bravest. He wore 
a plain smooth helmet with a little slit for each eye. With a 
blow of his sword he cleft Ti down to the roots, so that the , 
rotten bones and pieces of bark were scattered all about. It 
was easy to see that he was the Duke himself: his horse fol- 
lowed him like a faithful dog, without his having to hold the 
bridle. 

Daylight came, and Valdemar’s men fled wildly from tree 
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to tree. They felt that spells and sorcery had lost their power, 
that heathendom was beaten, that the wild forest gods were 
flying like themselves and hiding under stumps and cairns like 
foxes and badgers, to die or to lament through the long winter 
nights. 

“All is lost!” cried the fugitives. “The knights have taken 
the country. Look, look, doves flutter over their helmets !”’ 

The Duke’s force was steadily growing. In the midst of it 
swayed a little canopy of black cloth on four poles, under which 
was borne the sacrament for the dying and a rolled banner, 
wrapt in a silken cloth and sealed. This was the sacred ban- 
ner of St. Erik; but Magnus’s blue banner with the golden 
lion and the white bands was borne by Tyrgils Knutsson, sur- 
rounded by knights. Scarcely ever before had so fine a body 
of men been seen in the country, so dignified and modest in 
their behaviour, so full of noble simplicity. They sang some 
verses that Magnus himself had composed for his battle-song, 
one starlight night on Vising Isle: 


“Jesu, hear Thy knights in prayer. 
Let Thy star of grace descend 
On the steel Thy servants wear, 
The poor and lowly to defend.” 


As soon as they had finished, the song was taken up by the 
knights in rear of them: 


“Jesu, grant Thy servants’ boon. 
Children of this world are we, 
Crying to Thee every one: 
Give us rest and peace with Thee 


” 
! 


Magnus took off his helmet; his forehead was grazed and 
dusty, but that became a warrior. His dark-brown eyes had 
more than their usual brilliance, and in his gratitude he made 
silent vows to himself. He promise St. Clara a convent. He 
would visit the Holy Sepulchre, if his life were long enough. 
He would put locks on all barns, and every man who could 
arm himself and his horse should be taken into his service and 
exempted from taxes, like his Body-guard. Law and order 
was the burden of his promises, yet it seemed to him that prom- 
ises were not enough, that he must inflict a wound on himself, 
atone for the past, force himself to what was well-nigh impos- 
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sible. He turned to his knights around him, and at last the 
words came, sullen and harsh like the blows of a battered 
sword. 

“T was the falsest in the Earl’s palace. I was the most 
faithless in the King’s court. Now there shall be an end of 
this disgrace. Often my purpose was neither good nor great. 
Let God condemn me for it, let men punish me. I could do 
naught else.” 

The knights, who had halted a moment to bind up the 
wounded, came forward. 

“We all saw and knew this,” said Tyrgils Knutsson, giving 
him his hand. “It was well that it should be said. It will be 
better now.” 

Magnus felt his hands firmly grasped on every side. His 
shoulders shook and tears ran down his cheeks. For the first 
time he stood among them as an honest man and received the 
honest hands of men who believed in him. He would no 
longer overhear their whisperings and have to assure them 
that he was good and meant well. On the contrary, he ac- 
knowledged the justice of their distrust and bad thoughts of 
him. And thereby he won their confidence for the first time. 
As long as there was a hand to clasp he stayed there, though 
time was worth more than gold. It seemed to him that the 
moment when he appeared at Mora Stones and received hom- 
age as King, would be pale beside this one. He felt that he 
was now united to his brothers in arms, that nothing more could 
divide them, and that there was an end of his shame. He 
thought no one noticed how wet his cheeks were, and was 
ashamed to raise his hand to dry them. But the horns sounded 
again and his well-trained charger, who knew what it meant, 
came uncalled and waited for his master to mount. 

Valdemar’s flying troops cut their way through the under- 
growth and scattered over the wide marshes with torn clothes 
and faces. Here and there low masses of rock projected like 
islands, covered with sedges, and the treacherous black pools 
with their double bottoms were concealed by a tangle of water- 
lilies. Swimming and wading were alike impossible. But the — 
horsemen did not venture upon the quagmires and many 
saved themselves by lying among the tufts. The air was quite 
white, without, sunshine. or, shadow, and. the glare. made. it, 
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difficult to take aim. The last fugitives from the main army 
crept behind the bog-cotton with their bows on their backs, 
without attempting to shoot, and afterwards escaped towards 
Nerike. But those who were caught in the trees were shot like 
birds. The women were collected in a body and chivalrously 
spared and guarded. The place was enclosed with ropes of 
thongs. 

When Gistre saw that Ysra-lill was safe and in better cus- 
tody than his, he did not waste time in pondering the hard 
ways of fate, but threw himself on an ownerless horse and 
rode as fast he could along the paths to Ramundeboda. 

At last he glimpsed through the trees the hundreds of black 
crosses round the chapel and dismounted. There was an open 
field between the rest-house and its stables, and the Queen’s 
maids were engaged in burning fennel-seeds and juniper to keep 
off the midges. She herself sat on the grass by the fire, play- 
ing chess with the silent Folke Algotsson. Valdemar lay 
stretched upon her cloak with his feet among the daisies. The 
place was surrounded by barren heath on every side, but here 
in the hollow the flowers of spring grew thick, sloes and maples 
were still covered with blossom, and beneath the hazel-bushes, 
where the sun shone through, the ground was blue with pansies. 

The Queen had refused to leave Valdemar in the hour of 
danger, and the almond-scented air of spring brought with it a 
breath of the easy life of former days. 

His guards slept round about, with sunburnt faces and hands 
under their necks. Lawman Algot, who had hastened to Ram- 
undeboda to meet the King, was the only one who sat upright 
and awake. He was drawing the forests and watercourses of 
the district with his finger on the ground, but Valdemar closed 
his eyes; what did he care about hills and ponds, about mus- 
tering peasants and shining as a leader? What did success or 
failure mean to him, compared with liberty to wander where 
he pleased? He could have given away his crown to a hand- 
some knight of his household as readily as a helmet, but a 
treacherous kinsman should not have it. Never, never! 
When his peasants and outlaws had checked the first onslaught 
he would send in his best horsemen and let them complete the 
victory. And his brother? Oh, he would win him back for 


ever by forgiving him. 
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Gistre Harjanson came forward, torn and bleeding. 

“Winter is over and the flowers are come,” he said. “Rise 
up, lord, and hear the cuckoo singing in the South.” 

Valdemar sat up and shook the curly locks out of his eyes. 

“You are bloody. You come from the battle.” 

“IT come from your beaten army to wish you joy. To-day 
you may die a hero’s death. To-night you may sleep more 
soundly in the flowery grass than Magnus in his knightly tent.” 

In rapid words he told of the defeat and begged him to rally 
the fugitives for a last fight. Valdemar at once got up and 
drew on his gauntlets, and his awakened guards hastened to 
surround him. But one advised this, another that. If there 
had been only three or four he would have thrown himself 
light-heartedly into the thick of the fight and fallen. But the 
long discussion, the different opinions, the tone almost of com- 
mand, all tried his patience and quenched his fire instead of 
fanning it. He grew impatient instead of determined, and 
silenced them in anger instead of with reasons. Indignantly 
he drew off his gauntlets again. 

Sofia sat in a fever of excitement, her hands on the over- 
turned ivory chessmen. Her love for him was more violent 
than ever. As he stood before her on the fresh green grass 
she thought him the embodiment of youth and health. She 
shuddered at the thought that such joy of life should be ex- 
tinguished, that before evening he might lie pale and stiff. It 
was like the destruction of meadows and gardens. Any other 
man’s death she could think of, but not Valdemar’s. She could 
not imagine him carved in stone on a tomb with clasped hands. 
And who could pray devoutly at such a grave? 

“No, no!” ‘she cried. “The old must: die, not yous You 
were born to live for many years. Your right place is not in 
the grave but among minstrels and gay companions. Take our 
eldest little son with you and ride to Norway for help. So 
long as you are alive, the Tinker’s victory is only half won.” 

The men standing round were in doubt, but the Lawman, 
who looked at everything coldly and shrewdly, fetched the 
sleepy boy from the house. 

“To obey the Queen’s advice is the only thing left to us,” 
he said. “But whence comes all this smoke and sour smell? 
The forest is on fire!” 
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“It was I who set fire to it,” answered Gistre, hanging his 
horn on the saddle of the horse that had been brought forward. 
“Manegarm’s evil spirits have no power over the holy sword 
Grane.” 

Sofia rose and embraced Valdemar passionately. 

“No, no!” she repeated. “How would it be possible to 
rally the fugitives? But I have no more strength to follow 
you, Valdemar. I have suffered too much. No rest, no peace. 
Let me stay here. Scatter yourselves and try later to overtake 
Valdemar. I shall stay here with my maids and receive the 
traitor to his King and brother with the most hateful words a 
woman’s tongue can find.” 

She tried with her caresses to reawaken a spark of his 
former tenderness, but an icy feeling ran through her arms, and 
she knew that he could give her nothing but a cool affection, 
in which regret had part. She promised him inviolable fidelity 
to the last. 

“She who has loved Valdemar can never love another,” she 
whispered. “I have sinned, but I have loved you, and it made 
me happy if I only knew you were happy and I could hear the 
sound of harps from your hall.” 

They inwardly asked themselves whether this farewell was 
only for a time, or whether their poor tortured story had come 
to an end for ever. “He throws away his crown that he may 
live,” she thought. “He does so since life is dearer to him. 
But death sets its mark on the sick and broken, and I am 
thankful for it. I go to the realm of the shades, and there 
is my longing.” 

He mounted the horse with the boy. The sons of Algot 
rode beside him with the red Valdemar banner rolled up. So 
long as he was in sight she stood throwing kisses after him. 

The forest was wrapt in yellow smoke and the smell of burn- 
ing made it difficult to draw breath. But although the parting 
clouds around the sun were still driving southward against 
the enemy, a strong west wind began to blow along the ground 
and cleft a passage through the thick smoke. 

Karl Algotsson, who rode last, turned in his saddle and 
cried: “All goes against us. Even the wind betrays us. By 
the Lady Ingrid, my brother’s beloved, if any of you have so 
dear a friend, let him fly! Valdemar still lives!” 
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All hurried to take horse, and Sofia was left alone with her 
maids. Through the clearing smoke an armed band came in 
sight with Magnus’s blue banner, now scorched and ragged. 

As soon as the Duke came into the Queen’s presence he 
bowed deeply and saluted her with the cross of his sword, as a 
sign that she stood under his protection. She stammered and 
tried to find the words of hate she would have spoken, but 
instead it was he who spoke. He stood with his hands on his 
sword, looking at the ground. 

“Who is the worst lawbreaker, my brother or I?” he asked 
slowly and solemnly. “Knights and brothers in arms, help me 
to be a wise and good king!” 

“To Mora Stones, to Mora Stones!” they answered jubi- 
lantly, striking their shields. They saw that now they had an 
honest man before them, and their only thought was of trust in 
his courage and his fitness for whatever he undertook. 

“Leave Valdemar some lands, but the realm of the Sveas is 
now yours, Hail, King Magnus! To Mora Stones, to Mora 
Stones!” 


XVIII 


As it the last of King Valdemar’s army, that la- 

mentable troop which came trotting by dusty lanes 

south of the Swedish border? Their horses were 
no Folkung horses, but gashed by the spur, ungroomed, lean, 
with muddy legs, hanging heads and knotted tails. The body- 
guard, shaking in their saddles, were better on foot than on 
horseback and their fur coats were worn bare. 

Valdemar rode in front on a sorrel farm horse. Ever since 
the battle of Hofva he had been fighting and flying from lost 
towns and provinces. He remembered the cold days at Ragn- 
hildsholm, the castle that bore the same name as the woman 
who was then his companion, when the wintry sun shone in 
through the pointed windows. He recalled how Ragnhild, the 
former maid of honour, had fought by his side in man’s 
clothes and had had her hand cut off. And he thought of 
Katarina of Gtitzkow, his gentle nurse, who rode beside him 
in a plain, undyed habit, but at last succumbed to hardship 
and took refuge in a cloister. And it still brought colour to 
his cheeks to think of Erik Glipping’s angry words over 
Magnus’s failure to pay for his Danish help.*® Then the 
Daneborg waved before Axevall, then the walls of Ettak fell, 
and then Waxjo was given to the flames. But Magnus was 
ever victorious and made allies of his enemies. And now his 
brother was on the road as an outlaw without house or home. 
But no sorrow could stay with him long; he had only to see 
the sun shining and hear a few notes of the fiddle, and all was 
forgotten. 

The country people were keeping Corpus Christi Day, and 
the Host was borne about the fields in a vessel of crystal 
surrounded by gilt rays. Shadows of light clouds flitted con- 
stantly across the road, and buttercups and white bindweed 


29 Erik Glipping (or Klipping), King of Denmark, was murdered by 
a number of his nobles in a barn at Finderup in Jutland, in 1286. The 
meaning of his surname is uncertain. 
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flowered at the edge of the ditch beside the down of dande- 
lions. Farther off, beyond the rocks, lay a cultivated valley 
leading to the sea, and there stood a little castle, surrounded 
by gardens and houses. 

Valdemar held in his horse as the procession came by, and 
bent down and kissed the rays of the monstrance. 

“An honest kiss is no desecration,’ he said, “though I be 
soiled with blood and dust. The vagabond king has scarcely 
time to wash his hands in a brook before his former subjects 
are after him with clubs and spears. But why do you look 
so dismayed? Why does one man fall back into the ditch 
and another run across the fields? Soon I shall not be able 
to drain an innocent cup of water without your crossing your- 
selves in terror. Don’t run for your scythes and bows; I have 
a question to ask you. Does she yet live?” 

He pointed to the castle by the sea. 

“She lived but lately,” replied one of the peasant women. 

Then Valdemar rode to the castle-gate and left his horse 
with the sons of Algot. 

A red-cheeked old man, who had somewhat the air of a 
prison warder, stood on the steps with his half-emptied flagon. 

“Whence come you?” he asked. “What is your name and 
home ?” 

“T come from the four winds of heaven. My home is dust 
and ashes, and I am none else than a brother to the King of the 
Swedes.” 

“Then you are looked for,” answered the man. “Take a 
drop to man yourself, King Outlaw, but stay not long. I will 
have no stains of Folkung blood on these steps. It is uncanny 
blood, and I would go my nightly rounds about the castle with- 
out ghostly terrors.” 

He took back the flagon from Valdemar’s hands, set it down 
on the steps and showed him up to an oaken door. 

It was opened by two nuns, who begged him to walk quietly 
on the midmost plank, which creaked least. Jutta lay in bed, 
pale and wasted, with her hair combed out over her shoulders. 
Roof and walls were bathed in sunshine, but one of the doors 
of the bed shaded her, and her eyes had the same keen look, 
as though she looked right through the walls at something 
infinitely distant. 

Valdemar took his sword out of his belt and placed it cau- 
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tiously by the door. It had slipped a little out of its scab- 
bard, and it could be seen that one edge was notched and 
battered. 

“Who would once have dreamt that that sword was King 
Valdemar’s!” she said with a twitching of the forehead, as she 
summoned her wandering thoughts. “I knew your voice even 
on the stair. Then you received my message. I was not sure 
that you would come.” 

He sat on the stool beside the bed and pushed the door 
aside, so that he could see her better. 

“Ever since you sent to tell me that you felt your end was 
near, I have ridden day and night. Truth to tell, that is now 
my calling.” 

“You spoke so bitterly when we last met.” 

“I spoke like a desperate man. But I have inherited a 
little of the madness that was in the Bellbo Earl’s blood. Ah, 
Lady Lindenleaf, King Valdemar was weak and ruled the 
land ill! Soon, I think, he will scarce be able to find fodder 
for his lean horses, But in one thing he is like his father—he 
cannot grieve.”’ 

“And your brother has taken to himself a Queen. But first 
he chose another.” 

“He did. But then he found it wiser to marry Helvig from 
Holstein, that he might be hand in glove with the Danes.” 

Jutta’s thin fingers were playing with some clover-flowers 
that lay on the bed. 

“He gave up a woman for a kingdom. And your—lIs he 
true to her?” 

“You ask that of Magnus! He does not betray his Queen, 
he only betrays men.” 

“Ts that still so, I wonder, Valdemar? I hear nothing but 
praise of his wisdom and knightly virtue. Does he deserve it?” 

“I almost fear so.” 

He drew his dusty cloak about him so that his mail coat 
should not ring against the stool. 

The sound of bells announced that the Host was being 
brought back into the village. A scent of hay and flowers 
came through the window, and the waves beat evenly upon 
the sandy shore. The rattle of pebbles and shells as the surf 
retreated sounded like the long-drawn breath of a sleeper, and 
Jutta closed her eyes. The course of her own life already 
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appeared so distant that the great trees which had once over- 
shadowed her path now seemed to her like insignificant bushes. 

She slowly moved her hand over the bed-cover till it lay 
in his. The bashful embarrassment that had once prevailed 
between them was entirely gone. 

“She is longing,” said the nuns, who were kneeling by the 
empty hearth. _ 

“Yes, I am longing,” she repeated in a clear but feeble voice; 
“not for the sound of harps in the hall of the Folkungs, but 
for the unspeakable bliss of dying.” 

“And your son?” he asked softly. 

She raised her head a little, and her eye contracted again 
as though trying to look far beyond the earth and the light 
of day. 

“They took him from me,’ she answered; “but there was 
something they could not take, something which I cherished as 
a rare treasure. What two kind hearts have given each other 
is perhaps in the end the only little grain of sand that is left 
where the billows have raged. Do you know why I asked you 
to come, Valdemar? It was to thank you for that first day 
of our journey in the fine winter weather, and because, even 
in the midst of our unblest love, there was always such good 
friendship between us. There was never a harsh word be- 
tween us. It is for that I wish to thank you. This is a 
friend’s thanks to a friend.” 

“And is this love’s last and best word?” he murmured, 
throwing himself over the bed with her hands upon his face. 

Meanwhile a growing tumult was heard and there were 
flashes on the roof of the chamber. They were reflections of 
the axes and scythes which the villagers had collected. 

The elder nun rose and plucked Valdemar quietly by the 
cloak. 

“You must not stay longer,” she whispered, when he had 
followed her out to the stair. “The last and greatest word 
has already been spoken. I hear that the people are astir. 
You are a hated sinner, and you must not bring cries of anger 
and revenge upon the peaceful sick-room.” 

He went down to his followers, and soon he was once more 
on the road which led to the Swedish marches. He was wont 
to hold in his horse even in the wildest flight to laugh at the 
clumsy riding of his men, but to-day he did not even listen 
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to Karl Algotsson’s love-songs. The calm words of farewell 
continued to ring behind him like a tiny bell from some peace- 
ful oratory in the wilderness. 

He rode to the top of a hill and halted. There he sat gaz- 
ing at the castle, which was still visible like a black stone on the © 
far side of the bay. 

A few weeks later a coffin was borne through the village 
street to the harbour. A ship lay ready to sail to Sealand. 
It was early morning and the cottages still lay asleep with 
doors barred and windows shuttered. 

The coffin was covered with a black pall, on which was a 
white cross. Before it went some poor children singing and 
two priests with candles blown out by the breeze. 


XIX 


T was in the guest-house of Vreta convent. The serving- 
| man, who brought in the dish, cried as he went along the 
table: 

“Spiced ale! ... New loaves by every plate! ... It is 
the Lawman of the East Goths, Lord of the pledged fief of 
Lodoése, our worthy King Magnus’s most trusted Councillor 
and Knight, the worshipful Sir Svantepolk Knutsson, who is 
the host for this course!” 

The place was always crowded with visitors, who had 
daughters or sisters in the nuns’ charge. The orders of the 
Abbess, that all-should be still after evensong and that the last 
light should be put out when the bell rang to rest, were ill 
obeyed. These mighty lords brought their own food with 
them, which was prepared in the convent kitchen, and each one 
offered the others a course. In this way there were often 
eighteen or twenty courses, and the box-beds remained un- 
occupied. 

As Sir Svantepolk had been doing penance for a week by 
sweeping out the nuns’ stables, he sat at the bottom of the 
table by the door, since the bath-house was closed for the 
night and he was barefoot and in dirty clothes. 

Outside there was a thick fog. Nothing could be seen but 
the door of the guest-house and the door of the kitchen, gap- 
ing at each other like two fiery mouths. 

Just as the serving-men were bringing in the flagons a violent 
uproar was heard. It sounded like a fair, some laughing and 
some singing, with trumpets blaring and pipes screeching. 
Horses’ hoofs stumbled against the threshold, and three men 
came riding into the hall itself. They lay at full length over 
their worn-out horses and even then scraped their backs against 
the top of the door. The red cloak of the leader narrowly 
escaped being torn to pieces, the second had his steel cap 
knocked askew, but the third was abashed and dismounted in 
the doorway. 

They were Valdemar and the two sons of Algot. 
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Valdemar saluted everybody with a frank and sunny smile, 
though they were his enemies. Karl Algotsson did not even 
take the trouble to put his helmet straight. But Folke sat 
down on the threshold twisting his light beard. 

“Valdemar still lives!” cried Karl Algotsson, pulling a 
flagon toward him. “His day is not yet done. Are there 
here any young men who love, any bold men who dare, any lost 
men who will help to sharpen a deadly arrow for the Lawman 
King at Vising Isle, the King of clerks and scriveners? Good 
erent Svantepolk ! Will you join in Valdemar’s last ex- 
ploit?” 

“Young men who love are always to be found,” answered 
Sir Svantepolk; “though not such as this horseman here.” 

He drew his hand from his ill-smelling jerkin and pointed 
to Valdemar. 

“No, do not think I was offering my hand. I only clasp 
the hands of knights. But so long as this course is served I 
am the host here and every man is my guest. The King’s 
brother may take his seat at the head of the table. And to 
you, young Folke, standing so modestly and courteously on 
the threshold, I say that I know full well why you are come. 
Or do you think I cannot guess? Rumour has told you that 
to-morrow I purpose to bring my daughter to the noble Dane 
whom I have chosen for her. I can understand that you will 
breathe for the last time the same air as she and feel that you 
are near her. Ah, how great and beautiful is love! If my 
penitential jerkin were not unclean I would gladly press you to 
my bosom. Do you know why I so often do penance? It is 
when I find that for a time I have thought too little upon the 
woman for whose sake I rode out in my youth to seek ad- 


ventures.” 
“Have you spoken to Ingrid?” Folke ventured to ask, and 


then turned pale at his boldness. 

“Yes, my son. This day, between nones and evensong, be- 
fore the sisters went in to join the angels’ exultation over God’s 
Mother, I was granted speech with her at the grated door. I 
ordered her to make ready. To-morrow from this guest- 
house you shall have a glimpse of her as she rides away to her 
promised husband. After that she shall dwell in your heart, 
and you shall spin love’s dewy gossamer threads before the 
entrance, that the world may not see in.” 
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Folke stared at him in alarm and drew his fingers through 
his beard as though to tear it from his chin. But his brother 
whispered to Valdemar, as he helped him to dismount : 

“Tt is now your task to make Sir Svantepolk’s hospitality 
~ last as long as possible. Meanwhile I must help my brother. 
If we never meet again, we shall at least have happy memories 
to think of, lord.” 

He took Folke with him and led out the horses. Valdemar 
took his seat at the head of the table and helped himself with 
the appetite and thirst of a fasting man. He looked as young 
as ever, though his voice had become a little harder, his smile a 
little more bitter, and one cheek showed a long scar from a cut. 
Since he never grieved over anything, no unhealthy humours 
gathered in his veins. But his cloak was faded over the shoul- 
ders and frayed at the edges. 

“Fill the King’s brother’s cup with red wine or white, as 
he desires,” Sir Svantepolk ordered the serving-men. 

As soon as Valdemar had emptied one flagon he called for 
another. Meanwhile he began to talk to the knights, who 
withdrew a little from him. 

“Death has played havoc among friends and foes,” he said. 
“Old Fulco, who crowned Magnus, and my brother Erik, who 
handed him the coronation sword, what did they get for their 
pains? Both are dead. And Erik Glipping, who was now 
with me, now against me, met the murderer’s steel at 
Finderup Barn. My Queen is dead; dead too is . . . she, the 
lady whom I escorted to the border in the fine winter weather. 
Soon only I shall be left alive, to ride about almost like an 
outlaw.” 

“How dared you to come hither?” asked Sir Sventepolk 
with a certain secret admiration. ‘Know you not that Magnus, 
our great King Magnus, has sent out horsemen to capture 
your” 

“T know it. I know too that he has built a new choir to 
the convent church and that he is on his way thither to the 
consecration. Where does he not build churches? But in 
this place I am safe.” 

“Not from Magnus, when he is dispensing justice.” — 

“T rely upon your knightly sword,” said Valdemar with a 
scornful laugh, and took out his dice to pass the time. But he 
had nothing left to play for except the gold studs in his belt, 
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which he tore off one by one. At last he threw the belt itself 
on the table and lost that too. The knights sat with a frown 
on their brows, but could not prevent their ill will from thawing 
little by little. It was droll, after all, to sit here as in old 
days. At last things grew lively and they clinked their cups 
and toasted the memory of the Bellbo Earl. 

The elder ones nodded till their heads sank on the table, 
and soon Valdemar too was overcome by sleep. He calmly 
stretched himself in the straw on the bench behind him. 

“To-morrow we must see to it that we are good friends 
and...” He fell asleep without completing the sentence: 

When his breathing became deep and even, so that all could 
hear he was asleep, they got up, with every precaution, and 
placed themselves in a ring around him. 

“The flagons are drained to the last drop and you are no 
longer host, Sir Svantepolk,” they whispered, making signs as 
though to stab the sleeper. “We are all sworn servants of 
Magnus, and he will thank us and reward us.” 

“Has he his sword?” 

“He lies on it. We must fetch ropes to bind his hands.” 

They then noticed that his fingers had no rings and that the 
lining of his cloak was patched and darned. 

A bright, calm look spread over Sir Svantepolk’s many 
wrinkles, a look of gentle but firm manliness. 

“A sleeping man is under the protection of knights,” he said. 
“Now he is not only my guest, but yours also. Not a hair of 
his head is to be hurt.” 

They gave way before the impressive force of the little white- 
haired knight, whom, in spite of some good-natured ridicule, 
they regarded with the sincerest respect. 

“Magnus has a good eye for men,” they said. “He showed 
it when he chose so incorruptible a knight as you for his right 
hand.” Some of them threw themselves on the benches to 
sleep; the rest sat with Sir Svantepolk, and more flagons were 
brought in. 

When the others had retired, Sir Svantepolk and one or 
two more betook themselves to a little house which stood on 
four posts in the yard. But hardly had they entered it when 
the sons of Algot stole out of the fog, and with them the whole 


of Valdemar’s following. 
Noiselessly they passed strong ropes over the roof, walls 
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and door, and lashed them securely, so that the whole house 
was entangled in a net; then they slipped a huge timber sledge 
under the floor and made it fast with some of the ropes. Three 
of their horses were harnessed to it, and when they began to 
draw the sledge, the knights inside were roused and sprang up. 
They tried to force the door and lift off the roof, but the ropes 
held everywhere. The jolting threw them off their feet, and 
Sir Svantepolk stamped on the floor and shouted: “If I but 
had my sword! By the relic in my hat, by my honour. . .” 

But Karl Algotsson urged on the horses and answered him, 
panting : 

“Knut of Reval’s son, base-born scion of the Danish Valde- 
mars, father of our knighthood! I have the honour to drive 
the noblest in the land!” 

To make himself heard he leapt upon the back of the sledge 
and shouted through a crevice in the wall: 

“Now you shall be stung in your pride of birth. Sit quietly 
where you are! Now you shall be kinsman to the humble sons 
of Algot. Maybe your daughter is no longer so young and 
fair, but I am weary of all your talk. Now you shall share 
with us. Heigh, gee-up, my proud steeds! To-night I run off 
with Ingrid Svantepolksdotter for my brother !” 

When out of hearing of the convent he stopped on the very 
edge of a stream, so near that the sledge would slip into it if 
the knights inside did not keep still. Then he took out the 
horses and found his way back through the thick fog. 

“The most dangerous are out of the way and the others are 
asleep,” he said to his brother. “If you take heart and obey 
every word I say, I promise and swear that before the cock 
crows you shall have Ingrid before you in the saddle.” 

As soon as he had given his orders he wrapped Folke in a 
shroud and made two men carry him on a ladder to the door 
of the convent. It was some time before the porteress opened. 
On seeing that a catastrophe had happened she did not know 
what to do. At last she struck the little bell which hung by the 
wall, and the Abbess appeared, half asleep and in some dis- 
pleasure. 

“Reverend Mother,” Karl Algotsson began, “there have been 
wild doings in the guest-house.” 

“None of you respect my orders. Thus you are well 
punished.” 
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Karl Algotsson made haste to say three Aves, and then the 
Abbess had to do the same with as good a grace as she could, 
though she was exceedingly angry. 

“You speak but the truth, reverend Mother. But it was my 
own beloved brother, perhaps the most innocent of us all, who 
has had to pay the penalty. He slipped in the scuffle and 
broke his neck. Pray for his soul.” 

The Abbess softened a little and had to say three more Aves. 
“And now we pray you, good Mother, to let us lay his body 
in the mortuary until morning and that it may be honourably 
lighted by two seemly candles—one on the right side and one 
on the left—and that two of the sisters may be summoned to 
watch by the bier.” 

“So reasonable a request I have seen fit to grant before,” 
she answered. “It is no more than a sisterly duty.” 

“Tt consoles me in my grief to hear such motherly words, 
reverend Abbess. And I have one more prayer to make, not 
for myself, but on behalf of the worthy Sir Svantepolk. You 
know how highly he esteems an innocent love. Assuredly it 
is also known to you that his daughter Ingrid and my poor 
brother have borne each other lifelong friendship . . . within 
the bounds of modesty. Now Sir Svantepolk sends you his 
humble greeting and submits that it would assuredly benefit 
his daughter’s soul if her last night in the convent might be 
devoted to watching by the bier in solemn meditation on the 
transitory nature of all worldly things.” 

“Tt shall be so,” the Abbess decided. “Sir Svantepolk is a 
good and wise man.” 

The dead man was then carried into the dark and dismal 
mortuary, which lay close to the gate. He shuddered with cold 
and terror as he lay on the hard ladder, which the men laid on 
two trestles. And he thought to himself: “Dear lady, only 
for your sake can I undergo such torments.” 

Karl Algotsson and the bearers had to leave again at once. 
The gate was securely locked after them and the porteress slung 
the key-ring on her arm. 

When Ingrid came down with weeping eyes she had with her 
a very old nun, who enjoyed the complete confidence of the Ab- 
bess. They set the candles on either side of the ladder and 
knelt down. Ingrid would have raised the shroud, but the old 


nun said to her; 
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“Ingrid, the Abbess forbade you to touch him or look at 
him.” With that she closed her eyes and began fingering her 
rosary. 

The steps of the ladder hurt his back, and he trembled on 
hearing that Ingrid was so near him. 

“But, Sister . . . he moved!” she stammered. 

“Close your eyes and pray to be delivered from temptation.” 

Ingrid had grown into a fine, full-bosomed woman. The 
gaiety of her brown eyes could still be glimpsed through her 
tears; but they had become firmer and clearer. How well she 
remembered their games in the court-yard at Bellbo, when she 
could not resist giving Folke her hand, just because his shyness 
made him so unlike herself and the others! That clasp of the 
hand was all, and yet it had forged a chain between them which 
the years had not been able to wear out. The long years !—no, 
they had flown. Every Friday she had scourged herself in the 
chapel, facing the East. She had eaten barley gruel and been 
bled three times a year and seen her mother’s fiery Sverker 
blood spurt into the wooden dish. And every hour had had its 
allotted task, though she had little mind for sewing or reading, 
but would rather have lived in man’s clothes, shot with the bow 
and led an army. All this she said to herself beside the bier. 
And why had Folke been so weak and never come to break 
down the convent-gate with his sword? But then he would not 
have been Folke. 

She was so absorbed in her grief and her reflections that she 
scarcely noticed that the porteress was still standing there. 
This little round woman was very inquisitive and finally could 
not resist raising a corner of the shroud. But she dropped it 
again very quickly and fell in a swoon with her keys clattering 
on the floor. 

The old nun instantly fled, calling upon all the saints. Folke 
had sat up with his most bashful smile and wide questioning 
eyes. 

“Ingrid, Ingrid,” he said, “I have gone through all this to 
take you out of the convent. Rejoice—I am as alive and well 
as you are.” 

She was not afraid, but she was not glad either at first, for 
she did not trust her senses. She was afraid of hearing his 
bones rattle as he moved his legs from the ladder and stood up; 
she looked searchingly into his eyes and felt him to convince 
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herself that he was warm. But when he tried to take her hand, 
she shrank back involuntarily. 

“You must go with me at once,” he begged her in desperation. 
“My brother is waiting with the horses.” 

Still she did not know what to say or think. She drew the 
keys from the porteress’s arm and pointed to the gateway, that 
he should go first; for she was not quite sure of her senses 
and did not like having him behind her. But when the gate 
opened and she saw a number of men and horses, she was once 
more the bold Ingrid Svantepolksdotter. 

“I was so sure it was a dream,” she said as she flung the 
keys with full force at the gate. “Wake up, dear Sisters! I 
am riding away with my bridegroom. Valdemar and _ his 
friends are still alive!” 

The fog did not clear before sunrise. The stables had been 
emptied of horses, the furious Abbess had to send a messenger 
on foot to Magnus. 

On the threshold of the guest-house sat Sir Svantepolk, yel- 
low in the face, with outraged knightly honour. Once more 
the temple he had raised to Love had crumbled into dust with 
all its heaven-aspiring towers and pinnacles. His head shook, 
and his servants were busily engaged in washing him and dress- 
ing him in decent clothes. The other knights were collected 
around him. In the gable above the door glittered the arms of 
the convent: the Virgin and Child and a raised torch. 

Within the gloomy guest-house sat Valdemar quite calmly at 
the head of the table, surrounded by dishes and eating with a 
good appetite. Not one of his followers was left to him. In 
the fog and confusion his men had flung themselves on their 
horses, thinking he was with them, and followed the convent- 
robbers to the woods. 

“Good morning, knights and traitors!” he called to them. “T 
hear my Algotssons have distinguished themselves this night.” 

The knights drew their swords. 

“The King’s brother sleeps no longer,” they all shouted at 
once. “We shall avenge you, Sir Svantepolk.” 

“Sheathe your steel,” answered Sir Svantepolk, who was now 
fully dressed. “If the King’s brother had his men about him 

.. if at least he were fully armed... but a single man 
without his coat of mail! He is still a guest under our pro- 


tection.” 
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They were hungry, but they crowded about the table as far 
as possible from Valdemar. 

“Why will you not rejoice with me at the happiness of two 
young people?” he asked, looking up. “Breathe in the glori- 
ous sunshine and let your hearts dance with gladness. Are 
there no harpers and flute-players here? To tell “the truth, sirs, 
your society grows tedious after a while.” 

Sir Svantepolk sat without touching his food. 

“You would do better to mourn the loss of your crown.” 

“My crown is my fair hair, which turns neither grey nor 
white. I wear it whether I sleep on silk or straw. Whatever 
has been taken from me, I have still myself.” 

“Our servants must wait upon him,” Sir Svantepolk declared, 
turning away. ‘We can do naught else, though we be his worst 
enemies.” 

One flagon after another was brought in, and Valdemar 
talked incessantly and drank to his hosts. He compared them 
all to different birds or flowers, and by degrees his irresistible 
smile fascinated them against their will. As on the previous 
evening, they moved nearer to him and again the dice were 
brought out. He gambled away his sword and finally his 
faded cloak. 

Day after day for a whole week he sat thus in the guest- 
house. Having nothing to pay with, he allowed himself to be 
waited upon by his enemies, and they served him with their 
best dishes. 

Now and then they forgot themselves, even pressing his hand 
and vying with one another in filling his goblet. This was par- 
ticularly when he told them of his young days. Whether he 
was right or wrong he asked no more than a swallow asks 
whether it has the right to fly. 

“Noble knights,” he said, “the way to be happy is to live 
for one thing alone. And I have lived for love. But if Mag- 
nus, who had other things to accomplish in life, had been human 
enough to think also of love, curses and woe would have fol- 
lowed him to his last hour.” 

It was a rare event in Valdemar’s life that he should be so 
long without female society. At times he felt uneasy and anx- 
ious. The soft and gentle was lacking in the air about him; 
everything was hard and angular and heavy, with a smell of 
wine and stables. It was like scraping against the bark of trees 
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or rough timber walls. Nor was it any real awakening of devo- 
tion that tempted the knights to clink cups with him; they only 
did it because he was such a master at amusing them. Thus 
they enjoyed his company, though they remained his enemies. 
“You have your wisdom, brother Magnus,” he thought; “but 
I have a wisdom of my own.” 

Meanwhile many people came with offerings to the convent, 
and among them a young widow, whose name was Luitgard. 

She was exceedingly pale, with black hair and a faint shadow 
on her thin upper lip. Her throat and hands were somewhat 
thin, but her eyes were dazzling, and her paleness was made 
attractive by the ample black dress she wore. In her hand she 
held a riding-whip. 

Valdemar beamed as soon as he saw her, and without asking 
permission of his hosts he invited her to sit at his side and share 
the meal. But this seemed to her too great a dignity, and she 
seated herself on a stool before him. She was moved at find- 
ing her former king in such poverty and humiliation, though he 
evidently amused the whole company. 

When the meal had proceeded for a while and the gaiety was 
at its height, Sir Svantepolk held up a letter. He alone had 
remained serious the whole time. 

“Valdemar, you have now been our guest for a whole week, 
without our either being able either to send you away or make 
you a prisoner, and the convent-robbers have stolen all our 
horses, so that we have not been able to pursue them or to ride 
on our way. Now there must be an end. Here is an order 
from our great King and benefactor, that you are to be arrested 
and confined. Ingrid and the sons of Algot have escaped to 
Norway, but all the rest of your wild band he has already sent 
to the gallows. He is scarcely a day’s journey from here. ve e 
therefore beg you to leave us and not expose us to actions 
which might stain our shields.” 

“There is no hurry,” replied Valdemar. “And once more I 
ask, are there no minstrels here?” 

But Lady Luitgard boldly struck the table with her whip. 
“The wretches! Have you not had dealings enough with them? 
I have but three grooms with me, but I beg you, my lord, to go 


' with us. And when a woman begs, King Valdemar answers 


es. 
“Yes!” he answered in a ringing voice, and kissed the point 
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of her sleeve and her hands, delighted at her presence. He 
had eyes for none but her and the hall would have seemed 
empty and cold if she had gone. 

They left when the meal was done, but he made no haste. 
She told him it was a long way to her house, and they passed 
the hours in discussing what it were best to do. 

They rode swiftly. When the stars came out they discovered 
that they were approaching a town. Along the road they could 
see a line of torches, spears, lances, and furled banners. 

“If you will once more accede to my wishes,” said Luitgard, 
“we will wait behind this hill and let the troop go by. Who- 
ever these horsemen may be, they are scarcely friends to you. 
My poor lord, your friends are all hanging with a rope about 
their necks.” 

He seized her hand so sharply that she drew it back with a 
little cry. 

“Do you see that horseman who is turning out of the ranks?” 
he asked. “I know who that is. I knew him at once among 
all the rest. He it is that I waited for day after day at Vreta.” 

“He, the most dangerous of them all? I too recognize him.” 

“T am never content unless I venture out where the ice is 
thinnest.” 

“But think what is at stake. That horseman has a hard 
heartae 

“His hard heart will beat more violently than mine when we 
meet.” 

“And if he throws you into prison?” 

“Why, then I sleep no more soundly in inns and taverns.” 

Valdemar dismounted and threw the reins to the grooms, but 
the horses started off and he was left standing alone. He still 
held Lady Luitgard’s riding-whip, which he had borrowed. 

At the top of the hill a fire was burning with little flames, 
and a figure was stirring the embers and making incantations. 

The horseman rode up the hill, tall and black, and the constel- 
lations of the Zodiac looked down upon him with green and 
red flashes in their twinkling eyes. He grew taller and taller 
the higher his horse mounted, and his shield and fluttering 
mantle hid the starry sky. 

“Ts all ready? Begin!” he said. 

The figure by the fire made a gesture of reluctance and sup- 
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plication, but then stepped into the flames with angry haste. 

Aye, for the last time I shall show thee my power, thou 
Satan in knight’s attire,’ he exclaimed, thrusting his hands 
into the burning pile. He strewed the fire around him, and it 
dripped from his fingers without burning them. His unsteady 
movements showed that he was becoming delirious, and gradu- 
ally a thick white smoke hid him from view. 

The horseman’s armour jingled. 

“T would know the future of my dear daughter Ingeborg, 
whom I have promised to young Erik Menved.” °° 

The smoke now went straight up like a fir-tree, and from its 
top came a thin whining voice: 

“T see, I see. She shall give birth to eleven dead children 
and never shall she embrace a full-grown son or daughter, and 
she herself shall die of grief.” 

Again there was a jingling of the coat of mail. 

“That I have patience to listen to you, miserable sorcerers, 
whom I despise in my heart! That superstition should so 
possess my blood! Proceed! Have I not other children? I 
have sons.” 

“T see, I see,” whimpered the voice. “I see young corpses, 
and your widow hiding in terror. All the evil you have done 
to Valdemar shall come again. But one of your sons, a single 
one, I will call happy.” 

“That one is Birger, my favourite.” 

“Nay, it is your first-born, who is already dead.” 

The horseman rode up to the pillar of smoke with clenched 
fist, but his voice failed him and he could barely whisper: 

“Miserable trickery! ... And what of my knights? Do 
you see no more?” 

“T see, I see. I see flashing swords and hear cries of victory 
and the ringing of bells . . . but of this I will tell nothing. 
God forgive my sorcery for the last time. My power is gone. 


I can no more.” 
The smoke fell to the ground like a shower of rain. 


30 Erik Menved (b. 1274, d.1319), King of Denmark, succeeded his 
father, Erik Glippingy at the age of 12. He married Ingeborg, Magnus 
Ladulas’ daughter, who bore him eleven dead children and three who 
died in infancy. His surname is due to his favourite oath: “By the 


(holy) men.” 
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Valdemar felt a pair of strong arms clasping his knees and 
a great head pressed against his side. It was the figure that 
had dashed out of the smoke. 

“My old master,” he whispered, “do you not know your 
minstrel, Gistre Harjanson? The light fell upon you for an 
instant and I saw you. Help me away from here! I am 
worse than a prisoner and my life is only spared for the sake 
of my black art. But I am now a Christian man, Valdemar. 
And Yrsa-lill . . . I know not where she is.” 

Valdemar felt in his empty pouch and in his clothes. 

“Steal away quickly in the darkness and then seek out your 
Yrsa-lill, Take this riding-whip. It is mounted with silver 
and jewels and will fetch a high price. Mine it is not, but 
everything is a loan, your body, your life. Even proud Bellbo 
is but a brief loan.” 

“Who’s there?” asked the horseman, hearing the voices. 

“A man who was once your King and remains your brother. 
Bow your head!” 

The horseman sat silent and motionless. At last he said: 

“A dismal trysting-place for brothers. Here for ten years 
have whitened the bones of rogues who served you. If it were 
not dark the gallows would scare you.” 

Valdemar walked to the top of the hill. 

“Their ribs crackle under my feet like dry twigs,” he said; 
“and fingers and empty brainpans lie strewed all about. Are 
these the relics of my former friends? Poor sinners, I prom- 
ised you a realm of liberty which is nowhere to be found, and 
you followed me. That was your crime. Had I not just 
sent off my minstrel, he should play to you all the night long. 
That were indeed the only honour I could show you. I am 
a poor lonely man and soon shall be vile dust like you. We 
all belonged to the host of the lost ones, for whom there is no 
redemption. But I am sickened with my own complaints, they 
touch no other hearts than mine. I am glad to see you, brother. 
Are you happy now?” 

Magnus was quieting his horse, which stamped and snorted 
under its cloth and steel headpiece. ~ 

“You learned that question in the women’s chambers, Valde- 
mar. I lead a life that would wear out a dog. That is my 
pride. But why do you come to me of your own accord?” 

“To speak out. This poacher’s life has torn my clothes’ to 
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pieces. And soon I shall not have a hole left to hide in.” 

“Are you out of your senses, that you come here alone and 
unarmed ?” 

“No man is unarmed who has a tongue in his head. I have 
come to pay you a visit as in old days, Magnus. Turn about 
and take me to your Nykopingshus, and receive me there in 
honourable fashion, with torches round the walls. I have 
need of repose in a soft bed.” 

By degrees the hill was surrounded by armed men, who 
looked at Valdemar in surprise and pity, without saluting him. 
But he went among them with friendly slaps on the shoulder, 
calling this one a black iron that he would soon melt, the other 
a creaking wheel that he knew how to grease. Somehow or 
other, he brought cheerfulness into the circle, and one or two of 
the men offered him their coats and cloaks. 

Magnus turned his head away and rode down to a carriage. 
in which Bengt was sitting with his rolls of parchment. 

“T cannot look him in the face,” he said, “nor can I bear to 
hear that well-known voice. What is the use of talking sense 
to him, the sunny creature, who has no understanding of 
gloomy gravity? All that he owned has he cast away upon 
the road, and now he comes, defenceless and credulous, with 
crossed arms, trying to defeat me with words.” 

Bengt leaned forward, searching among his rolls. 

“But you don’t intend. . .” 

“Yes, Chancellor Toogood. I intend that you shall produce 
that letter which both you and I have signed, the letter which 
directs that he be confined in lenient imprisonment for the 
mending of his morals. Gottland is in ferment. And these 
late doings at Vreta! Valdemar still lives! is the cry of the 
turbulent throughout the land when they clash cups together ; 
and the whole kin of Lawman Algot is with him. Our gener- 
ous brother has promised islands and provinces in return for 
foreign aid.” | 

“Where is he to be confined?” 

“He wishes to visit me at Nykopingshus. I am thinking I 
shall be his host there for many a year. The door of the 
turret-chamber is of iron. Give the letter to the herald and 
let him make proclamation. I myself will take a few grooms 
with me and ride to-night another way, where the road is empty 


and quiet.” 


XX 


4 “uE midsummer sun blazed down upon Stockholm’s 
turf rooks and mighty castle-towers. In a little nar- 
row yard, scarce bigger than a pantry but with room 

for a cherry-tree and a bird-cage, sat Gistre Harjanson making 
shoes. His Yrsa-lill stood at a table under the gateway, cut- 
ting out red cloth for linings. The house stood against the 
city wall and the thuds of the millwheel could be heard from 
the stream outside. Through the gateway could be seen the 
topmost birch poles of the scaffolding around the half-built 
church of St. Nicholas. 

Yrsa-lill had grown stouter, and in her neat and becoming 
homespun she had the look of a prosperous burgess’s wife. 

“Leave your work a moment, husband, and come and look,” 
she said. “All the knights and ladies are on their way back 
from the dedication of the convent.” 

“Magnus kept his word. St. Clara has been given the 
foundation-stone of her house.” 

“What swarms of people! What makes that peasant who 
stands chaffering there call so loudly for the constable and 
the watch?” 

“The journeymen must have been playing dice. That means 
a night in the stocks. It is the law.” 

“No, it is the master himself he threatens.” 

“If any man tries to sell dearer than the fixed price, he 
is seized as a thief. That is the law. And nowadays if any 
juggler makes leaden charms or utters incantations, it is a 
hanging matter. King Magnus was cured that night on the 
gallows hill.” 

She went to him and stroked his forehead. 

“The days are gone by when you meddled with such things. 
You are now as sleekly combed and shorn as a preacher. And 
indeed you are one.” 

“Were I but a duly enfranchised journeyman! But that I 
can never be, for my base birth. Neither journeyman nor 
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master. That is the law. If at least I might hide myself and 
my handicraft in a cottage in the country, but I may not do 
that either. That is the law. I must work here by stealth, as 
though I were an evil-doer, and carry my shoes to the master 
by night. And it is dangerous for him to buy them. There 
is a law now for everything, Yrsa-lill. I may not even strike 
my fist on the table and speak freely of the King, for then I 
should be thrust out of the congregation. But that matters 
nothing, Yrsa-lill, while I have you. With thrift and industry 
we have already come far, and I am the happiest of men.” 

She continued to caress his big head, which had lost its 
black plaits. 

“T firmly believe that all will go well with us.” 

“You know why I toil and slave.” 

“We have already two marks of silver in the cellar.” 

“That is not enough . . . But in a few years I shall have 
saved as much as will buy us a burial-place on the sunny side 
of St. Clara. It is the thought of that purchase that keeps 
me up, and labour has become a joy.” 

“Who could have believed it of Gistre Harjanson!” 

“T was a bad man once, because no one did me aught but 
evil. God’s blessing on the kindly Valdemar, who gave me 
you to wife. He gave me no laws to obey, but what was best 
for me, peace, a home, and one to care for. And that made 
me good.” 

He looked up and added. “His own heritage was the hard- 
est. Yrsa, Yrsa-lill, to me you can speak freely. I am not 
jealous. Do you still think of him?” 

She paused before answering, as though to clear her mind of 
half-forgotten dreams, and something of her old sleep-walking 
look came back. 

“No,” she said quietly, and turned to the street again with 
eager curiosity. 

On the opposite side the shoemakers’ daughters were hang- 
ing over the closed shutters of the shops to get a view of the 
royal ladies, who were just passing. Magnus’s little daughter 
Rikissa, who was to take the vows of a nun in the new convent, 
was already enveloped in a white veil; but her sister Ingeborg, 
who was betrothed to Erik Menved, laughed with delight 
every time she stumbled over her long robe. Between them 
they had Erik Menved’s little sister Marta, who had been sent 
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for that she might be brought up to be the consort of the heir 
to the Swedish throne. But she would not take their hands, 
offer them as they might, and she looked from one to the 
other with cold and distant eyes. Behind her came the slender 
Queen Helvig, handsome, reserved and shy, as befitted the 
wife of Magnus; and she was scarcely noticed among her gay 
and noisy kinsfolk from Holstein. Sir Svantepolk, who had 
a huge green plume waving from his helmet, escorted her side- 
ways, almost backwards, with her mantle and gloves over his 
arm. 

A swarm of pious hermits from the sandy ridge on the north 
shore ran beside the procession begging alms, bare as John 
the Baptist, with skins about their loins, beards reaching to 
their waists, and crosses of rough sticks in their hands. A 
couple of stray calves, which had stopped to drink from a fire- 
bucket, scampered away, chasing fowls and naked children 
before them. Hiding by the corner of a house stood a solitary 
man of low stature, dressed almost like a monk with a simple 
leather strap round his waist, but his bearing was that of a 
nobleman. It was the outlawed Alf Erlingsson from Norway. 

The hermits were lost in the crowd and hastened to beg of 
the silver-wreathed burgesses’ wives. The next moment they 
surrounded the Knights of St. John from Eskilstuna, plucking 
at their cloaks, on which the eight-pointed cross shone in white 
linen. The Knights had no rest from bowing and praying, for 
at the corner of the mercers’ street the Archangel Michael 
stood with his scales, and in the goldsmiths’ quarter St. Loyus 
was resplendent with mitre and hammer. 

But now there was commotion in the narrow market-place, 
where beggars and sick persons lay on their bundles of rags 
and loose women, jostling about the well, shamelessly exposed 
their breasts. All had to make way, for the winding street 
was beginning to fill with men in armour and fluttering horse- 
cloths. It was the High Constable Tyrgils Knutsson and the 
young squire Matts Kettilmundsson and all the knights. The 
Constable had at last been dubbed knight. 

Silver ring in the trumpet-blast, silver peal in the bells, silver 
gleam on the coats of mail, silver scales on the harness, which 
flashed in the sunshine! Kyrie eleisont Kyrie eleison! 
Some of the foreign lords had bison’s horns on their helmets, 
or spikes with little banners. Most of the Swedes were bare- 
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headed and let their grooms carry their helmets. An entirely 
new people had grown up from town and cloister. They were 
the same well-grown men with the same clear brows and fair 
complexions, but the hard wrinkles about the mouth had become 
softer and more uneasy and the eyes looked upward. 

“Gistre, come and look!” cried Yrsa-lill. 

“Hush, hush! There are many Bellbo folk in town and we 
might be seen,” he answered. And soon Yrsa-lill was back at 
her work and neither cared to waste more time on the un- 
wonted life which filled the streets all day. Never had man 
and wife worked more industriously and cheerfully than these 
two children of rapine and the wilds. 

“Dear husband,” she said, when he rose from his work at 
dusk, “though the nights are light I have not forgotten to 
fill St. Mark’s lamp with oil; I have even decorated him with 
fresh flowers. You need not be uneasy for our patron; see 
how the lamp shines outside the door.” 

Gistre washed his hands and arms and buckled his belt. 

“Tt is not of him I am thinking; but the Jakob’s brethren 
hold a meeting to-night, and therefore I must go. It is dark 
enough now for me to pass unseen. You know how I have 
roamed about and preached in these last years and how our 
brotherhood has grown. Now it is not made up only of 
carpenters, masons and poor folk. Even the High Constable 
sometimes comes to our secret meetings. And to-night we are 
going to the church to preach to the new knights. Do you see, 
there they come!” 

He pointed down the street. Those who were to receive the 
accolade were already on their way from the knights’ bath 
to the Grey Friars’ church on Kedjeskar. They wore white 
shirts and soft woollen sandals, so that it sounded as if they 
went barefoot. The foremost of them was a little boy of 
scarcely nine years, very slight and very pale, with reddish hair 
and red eyelids. It was Birger, the heir to the throne, already 
his father’s co-regent in name. 

Gistre kissed Yrsa-lill, threw his cloak about him and fol- 
lowed them. ; 

Some of the townspeople had climbed up the scaffolding 
round St. Nicholas’s church. Planks and poles shone fresh 
and white in the clear midsummer night. The church below 
was full of scaffolding. The royal castle, which looked down 
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upon the church with its mighty keep, the north gate of the 
city, and the Grey Friars’ church were also surrounded by 
scaffolding. And on the site where St. Clara’s convent was to 
be built a quantity of timber had already been stacked. All 
this fresh timber shone in the twilight. Everywhere it could 
be seen that a new kingdom was being built up. What was use- 
ful was refashioned and adapted, what was useless was de- 
stroyed, and the barns were given locks. St. Clara had helped 
her favoured servant, King Barnlock, and both were celebrat- 
ing their triumph. From a pulpit in the churchyard St. Clara’s 
name was proclaimed at intervals and greeted with trumpets ; 
and the summer night itself seemed like a fair and gracious 
woman enclosing the world in her motherly embrace. The 
heights about the stream and the fiords faded more and more 
into a rosy mist and could scarcely be distinguished from the 
air. But every breath of wind that sent its shoal of glittering 
ripples over Lake Malar disclosed unsuspected sounds and 
Lays with dark and reedy islets. 

A hum of joyful song rose from the city. The craftsmen 
came out of their different streets with the banners of their 
patron saints crowned with wreaths. Saddlers and girdlers, 
skinners and pewterers, gold-beaters, bead-workers, cutlers, 
each had their special saint and special song. A buzz of 
gaiety, a merry dance, a deafening noise of pipers and fiddlers 
—and yet every word, every action was connected with the 
thought of a life to come. The seaman, who had just re- 
ceived handsel money, crossed themselves as they entered the 
tavern, and the first cup was drained to God’s Mother. The 
fishermen from Sodertorn, who had sold the whole lading of 
their boats, came along with St. Botvid’s banner, drumming on 
their empty barrels, and directed their first steps to the little 
chapel by the city gate. The itinerant journeymen drank care- 
fully at the fountain, so as not to foul the water for other 
thirsty men, and kept guard on their tongues lest the young 
might be tempted to take sacred names in vain. What devout 
and cheerful confidence inspired the daily life of a world which 
had a God! Every hour, every task, every game acquired a 
deep and solemn meaning and sang His praises in the work- 
shop and on the farm, as well as in the cloister. How safe and 
protected these men felt, who even in the cloth they wore had 
woven every twelfth thread with an Ave! The wax candle 
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by the cradle and by the bier had been blessed after the Candle- 
mas procession around the churchyard. The salt had been 
blessed on Palm Sunday morning beneath the pilgrims’ yellowed 
palm-branches from Rome. True, the fires of hell roared 
beneath the graves, and on the sandy ridge the pits were to 
be seen which sorcerers had busily dug on Holy Thursday. 
But in the fields stood cross after cross with the pale crucified 
Saviour, and images of Mary brightened the tarred brown 
barns, where the seed-corn was to be sprinkled with holy water 
on Lady Day. There were no doubters, no enemies to be 
feared, no crime for which repentance and penance could not 
atone. Little by little the air became like burnished gold, and 
from street and churchyard all faces were upturned in rapture 
and admiration, themselves illumined by the glory. 

The night wanderers climbed the scaffoldings, ladder after 
ladder, yearning to come higher and higher. It seemed to them 
that the golden vault parted above them and that they looked 
up into the spheres of heaven, which continually opened and 
disclosed new and higher spheres, up to the circle of wings 
where three flames ran together into one still white light. And 
to none of them was the glorious eternal light more beautiful 
than to him who had followed the paths of darkness and long 
looked downward. 

The midsummer night shone down upon empty beds and 
open city gates, however late the hour. Even the royal ladies 
were seen at times on the roof of the tower. 

But in the Grey Friars’ church it was dark. Only here and 
there a lamp was burning over a side-altar, where the future 
knights knelt in prayer. On the high altar, which was being 
decorated with carvings and little pillars, the stone table had 
been removed, disclosing a deep recess for relics. 

The beadle only kept a little side-door open, and when he 
saw any numerous company approaching he shut it again. But 
now and then he admitted a man who gave a special sign. 
These were the Jakob’s brethren. They had already formed a 
ring far down the church, and it was impossible to recognize 
them in the darkness. One after another stepped into the mid- 
dle and preached in a low and humble voice, but loud enough to 
be heard by the knights at prayer. 

After a while the door was thrust open by a strong, com- 
manding hand and the clank of spurs marked a firm and heavy 
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step. The new-comer stood erect and stiff as a figure of iron 
with his fingers on the cross of his sword, and a strong smell 
of incense came from his clothes. 

“Who are you?” asked the High Constable, moving towards 
him. 

“T am the master in my own house who to-morrow shall give 
the accolade. But you, Constable? Who is preached here in 
in this secret circle of conspirators ?” 

“They preach of a poor friar, whose name was Jakob and 
who was chained fast to the wall of your father’s house. So 
loving and warm a spirit proceeded from him that he brought 
goodness and light wherever he went. His tortured body was 
never enshrined and none knows where he rests. All that was 
left of him was a few words written on the logs of the wall. 
They were long preserved, but Earl Birger had them burnt.” 

“T ask not for his story but his doctrine.” 

“He wrote this, my lord, amongst other pious thoughts: A 
good deed which is unknown to any man is a joy above all 
joys. Try this once and you will find it hard to cease. If I 
drink of a spring, it does not refresh me less if no one sees me. 
Good must be rewarded with evil if its light is to shine—then 
can we call such reward evil? Wicked men always complain 
of the wickedness of others; they see themselves surrounded 
by cunning and perfidy. Be good yourself, and you will find no 
evil anywhere.” 

“And this doctrine you will make yours.” 

“So far as a worldly warrior may do so. If it offends you, 
punish me.” 

The church was beginning to grow lighter. Magnus clasped 
Tyrgils’ head, looked at him long and kissed him on both eyes. 
At last he said: 

“If any harm befall this head, I shall call it shame to be 
born a Swede... Fetch hither my son, my favourite son, 
who shall rule after me, that I may teach him to listen to such 
a man as this.” 

Some of the Jakob’s brethren went and fetched the little 
Birger, who was kneeling at one of the upper altars. The 
long watch-night had made him even paler than usual, and he 
padded swiftly, with a slight stoop, down the church. His 
roving eyes seemed to say: “TI am much, much older than my 
years.” 
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Magnus opened his arms to receive him, but they sank again 
and he pushed the boy roughly from him. 

“That fair hair, those smooth cheeks,’ he muttered, with a 
gesture of aversion. ‘How is it I have not seen them before? 
And him I have loved as the apple of my eye. My pangs of 
conscience have suddenly cleared my vision. So like Valdemar 
as a child . . . only not so handsome and healthy! Ever did 
Valdemar haunt my thoughts. Each night I saw him before 
me in the dark bedchamber, when I took Helvig in my arms. 
And now he lives again in my son. Take the boy away, take 
him away, I say! Quicker, farther off—that he may not hear 
what he does not yet-understand. What will become of that 
child, begotten in remorse and sophistry and not in love? A 
fool, but not a sunny fool like Valdemar? In that child I 
shall find my punishment. I shudder to think of the future. 
For God’s sake, my friends, help me, help me! This pain in 
my breast here, this anguish. . . And the bitter taste in my 
mouth. . . This sickness is best assuaged by laying on of 
hands, the hands of charitable men. I wish you no evil. 
Take me into your brotherhood!” 

Tyrgils smiled sadly. 

“You in our brotherhood! Ah, you have been to us an hon- 
oured father, a builder of the realm and a lawgiver, a knight 
without peer in the memory of man... .” 

The King walked anxiously up towards the choir, followed 
by the others, speaking all the while as though to himself, but 
now and then breaking off suddenly to listen to Tyrgils. 

“Aye, I have enlarged the jurisdiction of the Church, ex- 
empted its estates from taxes. And am I not even now build- 
ing for the Grey Friars at Enkoping? For the accomplishment 
of my vow at Hofva, a cross for the Holy Sepulchre, I have 
laid by silver. Lately I gave three vestments and a ciborium 
of ivory...I no longer have enough for my household. 
I have given far beyond my means.” 

“Beyond his means no man can give,” answered Tyrgils, in 
the same calm and mournful tone. “Magnus, a blissful heart 
is not yours to offer.” 

The King impatiently plucked the sword from his belt and 
laid it in the hollow within the altar. 

“You always speak the unblemished truth, my free-spoken 
Constable. I am not fit to be a Jakob’s brother. With all my 
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Folkung bribes I stand here poor as a beggar. The sword-hilt 
burned my fingers. I begin to believe in the legend that it 
will crumble to ashes in an impure hand. My old knightly 
sword, here you shall lie well protected and await your time. 
There are enough of you to place the stone slab over it at once.” 

The men put their shoulders to the edge of the slab and with 
a rumble it slipped back to its place on the altar. 

Tyrgils took his master’s elbow to support him and wiped his 
forehead. 

“Have you known what it is never to sleep without dreams?” 
asked Magnus, moving again down the church. “To sit at a 
banquet and see bloodstains on the cloth and tears in your 
spoon? Another long year of it I shall never bear. This new- 
built church without a tomb seems to you empty as a hall. But 
here, just here, where I stand, I shall soon be laid. It will be 
better then. Yet my name shall not die with the tolling of the 
bell. And I shall collect you about me, all, all my knights, 
my nobles . . . you yourself, Tyrgils. There shall be tomb- 
stone by tombstone even to the doors and over the whole 
holm. . . My heart shrinks up within me and I can scarce 
breathe. I am sick, Constable, sick to death. I have long 
known it, though I am in my best years. I can scarce bear my 
armour any more. Here under my left rib it is. Death has 
already set his worm in my flesh.” 

He paused with his hand resting against a pillar and turned 
to the window. 

“Has no one gone to sleep in the city?” he asked. “Who 
is that up so early and singing so light-heartedly as he strikes 
his anvil? Is there such haste to forge locks and keys to my 
coffin? Who is that working his loom on a fine holiday morn- 
ing? Are they weaving my shroud already?” 
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TT: treeless Vising Isle floated like a ship on the autum- 


nal blue of Lake Vetter’s waters and the waves threw 

the spray high over the stem. The long plough- 
furrows were like the planks of the deck, but the deck was 
empty, as a ship’s in bad water. Now and then there was a 
flash, as when a fish escapes from the net and flounders on the 
deck; this was a ploughshare caught by the sun. The plough- 
man himself and his team were scarcely seen against the dark 
earth. The hunter on the distant mountains almost expected to 
see a scarlet chieftain’s sail fly up and fill and bear the whole 
vision away. 

But it was the earthfast, mastless ship of the King of 
knights and scriveners, and in the poop stood his stone-walled 
cabin. The castle was a heavy, tower-like mass with few and 
narrow windows, and the walls dropped sheer into the surf. 
The gulls fought for the scraps from the kitchen, the waves 
boomed, and the shingle was covered with nets and drawn-up 
boats. To the south the lake was surrounded by the hills of 
Smaland, but to the east, where nixies and trolls haunted the 
rocky woods, the sun broke through the morning mists. 

Magnus sat in the tower with a hammer in each hand, play- 
ing a hymn on a peal of bells that had been given him by a 
French nobleman. His wasting leanness made his shoulders 
seem even broader and straighter than before, and his dark 
eyes were sunken and bright. He loved music, especially the 
tones of bells, and every morning, before he went down to the 
Council-chamber, his peal resounded over the water. It was 
the sign that he was up, and all who had suits to bring forward 
hastened to take their seats in the hall. 

Tortured by his bodily pains, he put down the hammers and 
rested his head on his hands. He thought he heard the bells 
tolling over his own coffin, which with open lid had just been 
set down before the high altar of the Grey Friars’ church in 
Stockholm. He heard the people speaking of him as a great 
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king, and the mourning cries of the countrymen who had borne 
him. 

But then they went their way, and Satan came up to the coffin, 
bandy-legged and waddling. He was no bigger than a half- 
grown boy and was hairy all over, except on his dark hands. 
His soft padding was scarcely heard, but his claws clattered on 
the stone floor. . The terrible tormentor drew aside his shirt 
and put his hand in between his ribs, deep into his chest, and 
took hold of his heart and felt it. Gradually he squeezed it 
tighter and held it fast, as though to test its condition. It could 
no longer beat, but stood still, and the fearful anguish increased 
every instant. 

Would this go on for eternity ?—he thought it impossible to 
bear it for another hour. He tried to shriek, but the breath 
passed soundlessly through his throat, as through a flute with- 
out a mouthpiece. 

He tried to shut his eyes, but through the red lids he saw 
that he was already in the realm of the dead, beside the lake of 
brimstone. Perhaps generations had gone by since he was 
alive; he knew not. He was only aware that the place where he 
was reminded him of a lady’s chamber on earth. The only 
difference was that the stream of brimstone flooded the floor 
and that blood and tears dripped through the roof, and that both 
men and women were present. They sat crouched along the 
walls like women at work, but naked and pale as corpses, and 
looked closely into every drop that fell into their hands from the 
roof. That was their doom, to look at every sin as something 
wholly by itself, unconnected with anything else, as the thorn 
in one’s finger is severed from the bush. The slayer had no 
memory of why he had slain, but only heard the death-cry. 
The betrayer saw nothing but the desperate staring eyes of the 
betrayed. And each of them saw the torment of all the rest 
without being able to forget his own. 

“Traitor, betrayer of your brother!” lisped Satan, and his 
slobbering tongue lay hanging out between his fangs. “How 
dare you speak of laws?” 

He released his hold for a moment and Magnus recovered 
his breath, though he trembled with fear that the hand should 
close again upon his heart. 

“It is one thing to see the lodestars, Tempter, another to be 
able to follow them.” 
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Satan rocked and gave him a little cast of the head, like a very 
clever person who feels sure he is right. He had little human 
eyes like a pig and his skin crinkled into a smile. 

“Who cannot see the lodestars as they have been set out by 
the Juggler on high? Even I can see them and can go around 
Saying many pretty things about those stars. I can give you 
one last year of trial on earth, but upon one condition. Throw 
down what you have built up and repent of it! Or if you pre- 
fer...” His hand stole in again. ‘Now choose.” 

Magnus felt the tormentor bending over him, and he was 
willing to forswear and destroy everything, if only the pain 
might not come back. But yet he cried aloud and clearly: 

“Then take me, Satan!” 

At these words his powerlessness instantly vanished and he 
breathed in the fresh air of the lake. 

Queen Helvig stood at the door of the turret-stair, waiting 
submissively. He rose from the bench before the bells, and she 
stroked his head in tender solace. 

“Be patient with me and my visions,” he said. “Satan was 
the simplest of the angels, the one who had most of the human 
in him. He did not understand God, and therefore he was 
hurled down to join his equals. Yet I cannot understand why 
he loses his power the very moment I say: Take me! . 
But come now, we have no time to waste on a sick man’s fancies. 
The day has many tasks, and I must go on a journey. I must 
see my brother once more. The renowned King Barnlock 
must seek out a detested captive, that he may himself find 
peace. I have lately given order that he is to be kept more 
closely, for I must think of what may happen in case of my 
decease. How does he bear his lot, chattering child that he 
is with all his sins? Does he suffer as I do? Has he grown 
old and weary of life?” 

From his island castle Magnus governed the whole land. 
In the vaults beneath the tower were kept the treasure-chest 
and the regalia. The chambers above were packed to the ceil- 
ing with documents and accounts. In the upper story, which 
he hastily traversed with his Queen, was a chapel. From that 
he entered a hall built of timber, like a shrine set upon the 
stone building below. The walls, covered with tapestries, were 
scarcely as high as a man, but the pointed roof rose like that of 
a church. The whole hall, even to the beams, was covered with 
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paintings in gold and colours, though blackened by smoke. 

When he appeared in the doorway he was greeted with cries 
and a hundred raised hands. Here he met his Council and the 
nobles of the realm, who were as members of his body. They 
were a new type of man. They had attached themselves to 
him, loyal, industrious, full of authority, proud of their offices. 
The Lawmen, who were now his spokesmen and not the people’s, 
were counting out his share of fines received. Stewards and 
seneschals produced accounts of taxation, and envoys and 
other foreign lords hastened to meet the famed and dreaded 
Northern King of knights. 

Down by the door stood a white-haired old man in chains, 
broken-hearted, unrecognizable, with sharp features and 
clenched teeth. His coat was stained with mildew and his 
sandals bore the damp earth of a dungeon. It was the aged 
Algot Brynjulfsson, and his fetters rattled as he held out a 
letter. 

“Tt is from my son Brynjulf, Bishop of Skara,” he said in 
a low voice. “He has taken refuge in a convent and begs you 
forgive all the shame our kin have brought upon your laws.” 

“Ts it not enough that Folke and his Ingrid have found a 
refuge among the Norwegian mountains?’ replied Magnus, 
laying the letter aside. “Your other sons shall not escape me.” 

“Your old playmates, the friends of your youth .. .” 

The old man’s voice failed him; he turned away and sank 
into a corner with his hands before his eyes. 

But one of the men-at-arms lifted the lid from a wooden 
box which was half filled with spices, and took out a human 
head. 

“Here, old man, here you may see the head of Karl Algotsson, 
the merriest of your children. He still has a flush on his dark 
skin.” 

Magnus went to the window. 

“Did he show repentance when he was taken at last?” he 
asked, gazing into the empty air. 

“No, my lord. It was at Lindo that we took him, after 
his defiant return from Norway, and he was singing a scur- 
rilous ditty of King Tinker, until we . . .” 

The man made a cut in the air with his hand. 

Queen Helvig had withdrawn to the throne, which was a 
bench-like structure with steps and little arches, pinnacles and 
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finials. All was gilt and inlaid with precious stones, and the 
cushions and baldachin were of cloth of gold. Amid such 
magnificence the silent Queen was scarcely noticed in her dark 
robe. Lest their attention and homage should be directed to 
Magnus alone, the foreign envoys reminded one another in 
whispers: “Here comes his Queen.” 

On seeing that Magnus stayed by the window, she came 
slowly down the hall till she stood beside him. No love shone 
in her calm eyes, but rather a gentle and staunch desire to 
soothe the pangs that wasted him. Finally she was able to 
lead him out upon the great staircase, below which the waves 
filled the air with their roar. 

“These thoughts of death, how dark and perverted they make 
everything seem!” he said. “But no whinings from a warrior! 
Constable, give orders to put out the boats and summon as many 
knights as you can reach with a message to meet me at Nykop- 
ingshus next Sunday before Mass, I will see them gathered 
around me once more.” 


OU 


CCOMPANIED by only a few horsemen, Magnus arrived 
A unnoticed at Nykopingshus. He was unwilling to be 

recognized at first, that he might see for himself what 
state his brother was in. 

He wound his mantle about his chin, and his hand shook a 
little at the thought of the approaching meeting. He paused 
for a moment in a recess of the staircase, seeing the door of the 
common room ajar. The pages were bickering within. 

“You ought to be ashamed of boasting of your own mis- 
tress’s favours!’ came from one side of the table. 

“Boast? Why, you might do the same, if you were man 
enough to speak out,” was the answer from the other. 

Magnus pushed the door open. 

“Whom are you talking of ? How dare you?” 

One of the pages, noticing his knight’s spurs, beckoned 
to him. 

“Come here and you shall see something,” he said, and led 
him across the room to a low door. “We have taken out one 
of the iron rivets and you can look through the hole. We often 
look in.” 

From the prison inside came the sound of a woman’s voice 
and the noise of a bench that was upset. Magnus bent down 
and looked through the hole. 

It was a great vaulted chamber in the tower, with a window 
looking north. Valdemar sat in the middle of the room at a 
table which was laid with bread, some bowls and a drinking- 
horn. 

As he was allowed no edged tools, his beard and hair had 
not been cut for a long time, and both grew luxuriantly and 
were strongly marked with grey, though his age was but fifty. 
This gave him the look of an old man, but his face was as 
fresh as ever with a complexion of roses. His misfortunes had 
passed over him like the winds of heaven. The air of the 
prison had had no effect beyond making him feel the cold, and 
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he was sitting in a long sheepskin coat with the wool turned 
out and with an embroidered red belt round the waist. Its 
big plain tassels hung down to the floor, where a half-eaten 
loaf lay among the juniper-twigs. 

He was turned a little to one side. Before him stood the 
pale Luitgard, who had voluntarily followed him into captivity 
and whom he had therefore married. She seemed to have just 
risen from the fallen bench. She wore a number of jewelled 
pendants and silver buttons on her black dress. A cold and 
impatient frown sat on her brow. He held her by the sleeve 
and would not let her go. 

“I know you are free to come and go as you will,” he said 
beseechingly, looking anxiously about. “But the time is so 
long when you are away.” 

She made a cut with her coiled riding-whip at the skirt of 
his sheepskin coat, and the pages in the common room laughed. 

“Open the door!” ordered Magnus. “Quick. I have a mes- 
sage from Vising Isle.” 

' He closed it again when he had entered. 

Valdemar released Luitgard and met his brother’s eye. He 
passed his thumb along the edge of the table and opened his 
lips once or twice to speak. Magnus picked up the fallen bench 
and sat on it. Luitgard noticed the smell of incense on his 
clothes. 

“T have a confession to make to you, brother,’ Magnus began 
with downcast eyes. “Do you remember with what conciliation 
you offered me your hand that day at the hut in the forest? 
I felt that if I had accepted it then, I should have been yours 
again for ever. And so I rode away.” 

Valdemar moved the bowls meaninglessly from one side to 
the other, smoothed the cloth, swept up the crumbs, looked to 
see that the horn was filled and advanced his chair. 

“And I remember our first quarrel,’ he answered after a 
while. “It was at the division of the heritage. It was over 
this worthless horn. Let it stay here now. One day when 
your sons hold a feast at Nykopingshus, they shall drink to the 
memory of the Folkungs from this horn.” 

He looked inquiringly at Magnus, as though coming to 
himself. 

“Why did you come hither? What do you want here?” 


“To see you before you die.” 
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“T die! I, with my health! I, who have never had a bad 
night and never known an ailment. I shall live many, many 
years.” 

He stretched out his arm to Luitgard and his voice grew 
warmer. 

“You must sit here, Luitgard, as you do when all is well 
between us. Here in my chair, so that I may lay my head 
on your knee. Only while we are eating, my brother the 
King and I. With you there is peace. You make everything 
about me bright and good. There, that is as I want it. Now 
for a while we will be as in old days, brother, and make the 
time pass. Help yourself. You are thirsty and hungry.” 

Valdemar stretched himself on the floor with his neck against 
her knees, and she stroked his hair coldly and absently. 

“But give me your hands, Magnus,’ he said suddenly. 
“They are damp. And look here. Your nails are beginning 
to curl over. Did I not see how strangely thin you are? You 
are sick, and your blood is heated beyond nature. My for- 
esters taught me the meaning of that. You are a marked 
man and you will not live out the year.” 

“So you see it. You too.” 

Magnus threw aside his cloak and showed a circle that had 
been cut out of his coat of mail under the left ribs. 

“T can no longer bear the weight of the iron rings. There 
is something here in my side. Could I but open it and tear 
it out I should be well again.” 

“But you cannot, and therefore you must die. It is nothing 
to turn pale over, Magnus. It must happen sooner or later; 
you have always known that. So why should it scare you 
just now?” 

Magnus leaned over him and said almost in a whisper: 

“Say the word and I will open your prison-door.”’ 

Valdemar had a look of terror. He cast his eyes about him 
in confusion and felt with his hand for Luitgard. 

Magnus saw his uneasiness and continued in the same tone: 

“But if you are my good brother, you will not wish for any- 
thing so foolish, but will rather ask me to increase the guard 
about you, so that nothing may happen when I am no more.” 

“T go out!” answered Valdemar, still with an anxious look. 
“T defended my cause to the utmost—but now! Whither 
should I go? My former subjects would stone me and tear 
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the clothes off me. No. I am better off here. The walls are 
thick and there are strong skins across the window. If I 
may but keep Luitgard. And let me sometimes sit in the com- 
mon room. It has the sun.” 

“I shall give orders for it. If only I don’t forget; I have 
so much to think of. . . And we ought to have many things 
yet to speak of, you and I. Answer me one question, but an- 
swer it fully: When you ponder your life and the days that 
are past, does not the pain at last grow so sore that you feel it 
will burst your bosom ?” 

Valdemar still lay with his neck on Luitgard’s lap, looking 
up at the vaulting. 

“You forget one thing,” he answered. “I am a man who 
is at peace with the world.” . 

Magnus had to smile. 

“Our saga is written out, Valdemar. Nor you nor I can 
any more disturb the other’s fate. But understand my words. 
When it is dark . . . when you sit alone . . . do not visions 
and memories rise about you? Do you never suffer pangs 
of conscience ?” 

Valdemar played with the tassel of his belt, dropped it, 
picked it up again and lay a long while in thought. 

“Perhaps I treated people too kindly. I sometimes blush 
for that.” 

“And that is all you have to say? You answer for yours 
and I for mine. Now, brother, I begin to understand why 
Satan loses his power when I answer him: Take me!” 

There was a gleam in Magnus’s eye, and he absently drained 
the horn. 

“A manly word in the face of death,” he said, rising, “that is 
a key to heaven’s gate even for two of the lost!” 

He picked up his cloak, which had slipped on to the bench, 
and fastened it. 

The bell was already ringing for Mass, and the tramp of 
hoofs proclaimed that his knights were assembling. 

He stepped out into the common room, dazzled by the sun- 
shine. When his eyes recovered, he took his stand at the open 
window, and his dark-grey mantle fluttered in the draught. 

There seemed no end to the growing host below. It was 
the whole knighthood of the country, his sworn body-guard, 
which he had conjured up from wild bands and filled with 
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noble purpose. There waved the gauntlet, on a hand 
that would never be raised to harm a woman. There 
gleamed the ring and the belt, symbols of loyalty. There 
the black sole under the mailed hose constantly reminded the 
overweening of the grave’s mould. And the arms displayed on 
every shield had made an end of every treacherous ambush. 
All the knights were bare-headed and looked before them, full 
of confidence. They had dropped their reins and held their 
swords upright in both hands like tapers, and the steel points 
flashed like flames for the suppression of war and violence. 
And as the numbers grew, the song of victory from Hofva rose 
ever louder to the clear autumn sky: 


“Jesu, grant Thy servants’ boon. 
Children of this world are we, 
Crying to Thee every one: 

Give us rest and peace with Thee.” 
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